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I NOW diſcharge my promiſe, and 
complete my deſign, of writing the Hiſ- 
tory of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, both in the Weſt and 
the Eaſt. The whole period extends 
from the age of Trajan and the Anto- 
nines, to the taking of Conſtantinople 
by Mahomet the ſecond; and includes a 
review of the Cruſades and the ſtate of 
Rome during the middle ages. Since 
the "tblieation of the firſt volume, 
twelve years have elapſed; twelve years, 
according to my wiſh, of health, of 
e leiſure, and of cs Wan I may 
now congratulate my deliverance from 
a long and laborious ſervice, and my ſa- 
tisfaction will be pure and perfect, if the 
public favour ſhould be extended to the 
concluſion of my wor. 

It was my firſt intention to have 
collected under one view the nume- 
rous authors, of every age and lan- 
guage, from whom I have derived the 
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PREFACE. 


mcterials of this hiſtory ; and I am ſtill 
convinced that the apparent oſtentation 
would be more than compenſated by real 
uſe. If I have renounced this idea; if 
I have declined an undertaking which 
had obtained the approbation of a maſ- 
ter-artiſt &, my excuſe may be found in 
the extreme difficulty of affigning a pro- 
per meaſure to ſuch a catalogue. A 
naked liſt of names and editions would 
not be ſatisfactory either to myſelf or 
my readers : the characters of the prin- 
cipal Authors of the Roman and Byzan- 
tine Hiſtory, haye been occaſionally 
connected with the events which they 
deſcribe ; a more copious and critical 
enquiry might indeed deſerve, but it 
would demand, an elaborate volume, 
which might [well by degrees into a ge- 


neral library of hiſtorical writers. For 


the preſent I ſhall content myſelf with 
renewing my ſerious proteſtation, that 1 


have always endeavoured to draw from 


the fountain-head; that my curioſity, 


as well as a ſenſe of duty, has always 


urged me to ſtudy the originals; and 
that, if they have, ſometimes eluded my 
ſearch, I have carefully marked the ſe- 
condary evidence, on whoſe faith a paſ- 
ſage or a fact were reduced to 3 
I ſhall ſoon viſit the banks of the lake 


of 


dee Dr. Robertſon's Preface to his Hiſtory of America, 
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of Lauſanne, a country which I have 


known and loved from my early youth. 


Under a mild government, amidſt a 
beauteous landſkip, in a life of leiſure 
and independence, and among a people 


of eaſy and elegant manners, I have en- 
joyed, and may again hope to enjoy, 
the varied pleaſures of retirement and 


ſociety. But I ſhall ever glory in the 


name and character of an Engliſhman : 
Jam proud of my birth in a free and 


enlightened country ; and the approba- 


tion of that country is the beſt and 
moſt honourable reward of my labours. 
Were I ambitious of any other Patron 
than the public, I would inſcribe this 


work to a Stateſman, who, in a long, a 


ſtormy, and at length an onfortotiate 
adminiſtration, had many political op- 
| ponents, almoſt without a perſonal ene- 
my : who has retained, in his fall from 


power, many faithful and diſintereſted 
friends; and who, under the preſſure of 


ſevere infirmity, enjoys the lively vigour 


of his mind, and the felicity of his in- 


comparable temper. LORD NOR TER 


will permit me to expreſs the feelings of 


friendſhip in the language of truth: but 
even truth and friendſhip ſhould be 


ſilent, if he ſtill diſpenſed the favours . 


of the crown. 


In a remote ſolitude, vanity may ſtill 
ws: 296 in my ear, that my readers, per- 


haps, 
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haps, may enquire, whether, in the con- 


cluſion of the preſent work, I am now] 
taking an everlaſting. farewell. They 
ſhall hear all that I know myſelf, all 
that J could reveal to the moſt intimate 
friend. The motives of action or filence 
are now equally balanced; nor can 1 
' pronounce in my moſt ſecret thoughts, 
on which ſide the ſcale will prepon- 
derate. I cannot diſſemble that twelve 


ample octavos muſt have tried, and may 


have exhauſted, the indulgence of the 


Public; that, in the repetition of ſimilar 


attempts, a fucceſsful Author has much 


more to loſe, than he can hope to gain; 


that I am now deſcending into the vale 
of years; and that the moſt reſpectable 
of my countrymen, the men whom I 
aſpire to imitate, have reſigned the pen 
85 of hiſtory about the ſame period of their 
lives. Yet I conſider that the annals of 
ancient and modern times may afford 


many rich and intereſting ſubjects; that 


J am ſtill poſſeſſed of health and leiſure; 


that by the practice of writing, fome 


ſkill and facility muſt be acquired; and 
that in the ardent purſuit of truth and 
knowledge, I am not conſcious of de- 


cay. To an active mind, indolence is 


more painful than labour; and the firſt 
months of my liberty will be occupied 
and amuſed in the excurſions of curio- 
ſity and taſte, By ſuch temptations, I. 


have 
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have been ſometimes ſeduced from the 


rigid duty even of a pleaſing and volun- 
tary taſk: but my time will now be my 
own ; and in the uſe or abuſe of inde- 


pendence, I ſhall no longer fear my own 
reproaches or thoſe of my friends. I am 


fairly entitled to a year of jubilee : next 


ſummer and the following winter will 
rapidly paſs away ; and experience only 


can determine whether I ſhall ill prefer 


the freedom and variety of ſtudy to the 


deſign and compoſition of a regular 


work, which animates, while it con- 
fines, the daily. application of the Au- 


thor. Caprice and accident may influ- 


ence my choice; but the dexterity of 
ſelf-love will contrive to applaud either 


active induſtry, or philoſophic repoſe. 


DownI1NG-STREET, 


May 1, 1788, 
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iP, 5. I mall bas this opportunity of 
ira two verbal remarks, which have 
not conveniently, offered themſelves to my 
notice. 1. As often as I uſe: the definitions 
. ok, ee the Al ps, the Rhine, the Danube, 
&c. I generally fuppole myſelf at Rome, and 
afterwards, at Conſtantinople : without ob- 
ſerving whether this relative geography may 
agree with the local, but variable, ſituation | 
of the reader, or the hiſtorian. 2. In proper 
names of foreign, and eſpecially of Oriental 
origin, it ſhould be always our aim to ex 
| preſs in our Engliſh verſion, a faithful copy 
of the original. But this rule, which is 
founded on a juſt regard to uniformity and 
truth, mult often be relaxed; and the excep- 
tions will be limited or enlarged by the cuſ- 
tom of the language and the taſte of the inter- 
preter. Our alphabets may be often defec- 
tive: a harſh ſound, an uncouth ſpelling, 
might offend the ear or the eye of our country- 
men; and ſome words, notoriouſly corrupt, 
are fixed, and, as it were, naturaliſed in the 
vulgar tongue. The prophet Mohammed can 
no longer be ſtripped of the famous, though 
improper appellation of Mahomet : the well- 
known cities of Aleppo, Damaſcus, and Cairo, 
would almoſt be loſt in the ſtrange deſcripti- 
4 ons of Haleb, Demaſhk, and Al Cahira : the ti- 
"| tles and ces of the Ottoman empire are fa- 
1 ſhioned by the practice of three hundred 
"years 3 and we are pleaſed to blend the three 
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Chineſe monoſyllables, Con-fil-tzee in the reſ- 
pectable name of Confucius, or even to adopt 


the Portugueſe corruption of Mandarin. But 


l would vary the uſe of Zoroaſter and Zerdu/ht, 
as I drew my information from Greece or 


Perſia : fince our connection with India, the 
genuine Timour i is reſtored to the throne of 
Tamerlane: our moſt correct writers have re- 
trenched the Al, the ſuperfluous article, from 
the Koran; and we eſcape an ambiguous ter- 


mination, by adopting My/lem inſtead of Muſ- 
ulman, in the plural number. In theſe, and 


in a thouſand examples, the ſhades of diſtinc- 


tion are often minute; and I can feel, where 


I cannot EXPIAD, the motives of my choice. | 


At the end of the Hiſtory Y, the reader will 


find a general Index to the twelve Volumes, 
which has' been drawn up by a perſon 


frequently employed i in works of this na- 
ture. 
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OP of Rome. Page 51 
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bange of Juſtinian in the Neęſt.— Character 


and firſt Campaigns of Beliſarius.—He invades 
and ſubdues the Vandal K . of Africa. — 


ar. He recovers 


e x1, 


State of the Barbaric mW, orld. 3 ab. SIN of . 
the Lombards on the Danube.—Tribes and 
nroads of the Sclavonians, —Origin, Empire, 
and Embaſſies of the Turks.—The Flight of 


the Avars.—Choſroes I. or Nuſhirvan Fog of 


PFerſia. — His profperous Reign and Wars with 
the Romans.—The Colchian or Laric War.— 
The SON. 2 57 
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Rebellions of Africa. —Reftaratian of the Gothic 


Kingdom by Totila—Lofs and Recovery of 
Rome. 
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DECLINE AND FALL 
oF THE 


ROMAN EMPIRE. 


-C H i P. XXXIX. 


Zeno and Ang fa, ms, Emperors of he 00. — 


Birth, Education, and fir/t Exploits of Theo- 
doric the Oftrogoth.—His Invaſion and Conqueſt 
of Italy—The Gothic Kingdom of Italy A 
of the Weſt— Military and Civil eee 
—T he Senator ena Acts and Death 
of T heodoric.. 


1 the fall of the Roman Empire in 


the Weſt, an interval of fifty years, till the 


memorable reign of Juſtinian, is faintly mark 


ed by the obſcure names and imperfect annals 


NS wo 5 


of Zeno, Anaſtaſius, and Juſtin, who ſucceſ- 
ſively aſcended the throne of Conſtantinople. 


8 the ſame period, Italy revived and 
flouriſhed under the government of a Gothic 


Vor. VII. B king, | 
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king, who might have deſerved a ſtatue 
among the beſt and braveſt of the ancient 
Romans. PS : 
ni ans Theodoric the Oſtrogoth, the fourteenth 
education in lineal deſcent of the royal line of the Ama- 
of Theod®- 13 (1), Was bbrn in the neighbourhood of Vi- 
A. p. enna (2) two years after the death of Attila. 
435=475- A recent victory had reſtored the indepen- 
dence of the Oſtrogoths; and the three 
brothers, Walamir, Theodemir, and Widi- 
mir, who ruled that warlike nation with unit- 
cd counſels, had ſeparately pitched their habi- 
| tations in the fertile though deſolate province 
of Pannonia. The Huns ſtill threatened their 
revolted ſubjects, but their haſty attack was | 
repelled by the ſingle forces of Walamir, and 1 
the news of his victory reached the diſtant 
camp of his brother in the ſame auſpicious mo- I 
ment that the favourite concubine of Theode- 4 
mir was delivered of a ſon and heir. In the 
eighth year of his age, Theodoric was reluc- 
tantly yielded by his father to the public inte- 
reſt, as a pledge of an alliance which Leo, 
emperor of the Faſt, had conſented to pur- 
_ chaſe by an annual ſubſidy of three hundred 
pounds of gold. The royal hoſtage was edu- 
cated at Conſtantinople with care and tender- = 
neſs. His body was formed to all the exerciſ- | 
es 


(1) Jornandes (de Rebus Geticis, c. 13, 14. p. 629, 630. edit. 
Grot.) has drawn the pedigree of Theodoric from Gapt, one of the 
Anſes or Demi- gods who lived about the time of Domitian. Caſſio- 
dorius, the firſt who celebrates the royal race of the Amali (Variar, 
vili. FIX 25. x. 2. xi. I., reckons the grandſon of Theodoric as the 
xviith in deſcent, Peringſciold (the Swediſh commentator of Coch- 
leus. Vit. 'Yheodoric, p. 271, &c. Stockholm, 1699.) labours to 
connect this genealogy with the legends or traditions of his native 
country. | | 

(2) More correctly on the banks of the lake Belſo (Nieuſiedler ſce) 
near Carnuntum, almoſt on the fame ſpot where Marcus Antoninus 
compoſed his meditations (Jornandes, c. 52, p. 659, Severin Panno- 
nia Hluitrata, p. 22, Cellarius, Geograph, Antiq. tom. i p 350,), 
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es of war, his mind was expanded by the haz 
bits of liberal converſation ; he frequented the 
ſchools of the moſt ſkilful maſters ; ; but he diſ- 
dained or neglected the arts of Greece, and 10 
ignorant did he always remain of the firſt ele- 
ments of ſcience, that a rude mark was con- 
trived to repreſent the ſignature of the illite- 
rate king of Italy (3). As ſoon as he had at- 
tained the age of eighteen, he was reſtored to 
the wiſhes of the Oſtrogoths, whom the em- 
peror aſpired to gain by liberality and confi- 
dence. Walamir had fallen in battle; the 


7 youngeſt of the brothers, Widimir, had led 


away into Italy and Gaul an army of Barbari- 
ans, and the whole nation acknowledged tor 
their king the father of Theodoric. His fero- 
cious ſubjects admired the ſtrength and ſtature 
of their young prince (4); and he ſoon con- 
vinced them that he had not degenerated from 
the valour of his anceſtors. At the head of 
fix thouſand volunteers he ſecretly left the 
camp in queſt of adventures, deſcended the 
Danube as far as Singidunum or Belgrade, g 
and ſoon returned to his father with the ſpoils 
of a Sarmatian king whom he had vanquiſhed 

and flain. Such triumphs, however, were 
productive only of fame, and the invincible | 
Oſtrogoths were reduced to extreme diſtreſs 

by the want of clothing and food. They 


-D-3- unanimouſly 


(3) The four firſt letters of his name (@z04) were inſcribed on a 
gold plate, and when it was fixed on the paper, the king drew his 
pen through the intervals (Anonym. Valeſian. ad calcem Amm. 
Marcellin. p. 722.). This authentic fact, with the teſtimony of 
Procopius, or at leaſt of the contemporary Goths (Gothic. I. i. c. 2. 
p. 311.), far outweighs the vague praiſes of Ennodius (Sirmond. 
Opera, tom. i. p. 1596.) and Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 112.) 

(4) Statura eſt quæ deſignet proceritate zegnantem (Ennodius, p. 
1614). The biſhop of Pavia (I mean the ecclefiaſtic who wiſhed to 


be a biſhop) then proceeds to celebrate the complexion, eyes, hands, 
&c, of his ſovereign. 
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unanimouſly refolved to deſert their Pannoni- 
an encampments, and boldly to advance into 


the warm and wealthy neighbourhood of the 
Byzantine court, which already maintained 


in pride and . ſo many bands of confe- 


derate Goths. 


The reign 
of Zeno. 
= ih 
474—491. 
Feb. Apr. 9. 


proving by ſome acts of 
hoſtility that they could be dangerous, or at 
leaſt troubleſome enemies, the Oſtrogoths ſold 
at a high price their reconciliation and fidelity, 


accepted a donatrve of lands and money, and 


were entruſted with the defence of the lower 
Danube, under the command of Theodoric, 
who ſucceeded after his father's death to the 
hereditary throne of the Amali (5). 

An 8 deſcended from a race of kings, 
muſt have deſpiſed the baſe Iſaurian who was 
inveſted with the Roman purple, without any 
endowments of mind or body, without any 


advantages of royal birth, or ſuperior qualifi- 
cations. After the Fine of the Theodoſian 


line, the choice of Pulcheria and of the ſenate 


might be juſtified in ſome meaſure by the cha- 
racters of Martian and Leo, but the latter of 
theſe princes confirmed and diſhonoured his 


reign by the perfidious murder of Aſpar and 


his fons, who too rigoroully exacted the debt 


of gratitude and obedience. The inheritance 
of Leo and of the Eaſt was peaceably devolved 


on his infant grandſon, the ſon of his daugh- 


ter Ariadne; and her Iſaurian huſband, the 
fortunate Traſcaliſſeus, exchanged that bar- 


barous found for the Grecian appellation of 


Zeno. After the deceaſe of the elder Leo, 
he approached with unnatural reſpect the 
throne N 


( (30 The ſtate of the Oftrogoths, and the firſt years of Te te 
are found in Jornandes (c. 52 — 56. p. 689 —696) and Malchus (Ex- 


cerpt, Legat. p. 78—80, ), who erroneouſly e him the ſoti of 
Walamir, 
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throne of his ſon, humbly received, as a gift, 


the ſecond rank in the empire, and ſoon excit- 


ed the public ſuſpicion on the ſudden and pre- 
mature death of his young colleague, whoſe 


life could no longer promote the ſucceſs of his 


ambition. But the palace of Conftantinople 


was ruled by female influence, and agitated by 
female paſſions: and Verina, the widow of 
Leo, claiming his empire as her own, pro- 
nounced a ſentence of depoſition againſt the 
_ worthleſs and ungrateful ſervant on whom ſhe 


alone had beſtowed the ſceptre of the Eaſt (6). 


As ſoon as ſhe founded a revolt in the ears of 


Zeno, he fled with precipitation into the 


mountains of Hauria, and her brother Baſiliſ- 


cus, already infamous by his African expedi- 


tion (7), was unanimouſly proclaimed by the 
ſervile ſenate. But the reign of the uſurper 
was ſhort and turbulent. Baſiliſcus preſumed 


to aſſaſſinate the lover of his ſiſter; he dared 
to offend the lover of his wife, the vain and 


ijnſolent Harmatius, who, in the midſt of Aſi- 


atic luxury, affected the dreſs, the demeanour, 


and the ſurname of Achilles (8). By the con- 


ſpiracy of the malecontents, Zeno was recalled 


from exile, the armies, the capital, the perſon 


of Baſiliſcus, were betrayed, and his whole 
family was condemned to the long agony of 
cold and hunger by the inhuman conqueror, 


who wanted courage to encounter or to for- 
give his enemies. The haughty ſpirit of Ve- 


rina was ſtill incapable of ſubmiſſion or repoſe. 
She provoked the enmity of a favourite gene- 
NON TD 5 Ros 


(6) Theophanes (p 111.) inſerts a copy of her ſacred letters to the 
provinces; 17 67; Bagiheio hueTEpey £51. . « Ks Ts Tpoxtipnoapuriea 
ace Tyaoxannuoaoy, & . Such female pretenſions * ha ve 
aſtoniſned the ſlaves of the f.. Cæſars. | | 

(7) Vol. iii. p. 477-480. 

(8) Suidas, tom. i. p. 332, 333+ edit. Kuſter. 
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ral, embraced his cauſe as ſoon as he was diſ- 
graced, created a new emperor in Syria and 
Egypt, raiſed an army of ſeventy thouſand 
men, and perſiſted to the laſt moment of her 
life in a fruitleſs rebellion, which, according 
to the faſhion of the age, had been predicted 
by Chriſtian hermits and Pagan magici- 
ans. While the eaſt was afflicted by the paſ- 
ſions of Verina, her daughter Ariadne was 
diſtinguiſhed by the female virtues of mildnels 
and fidelity; ſhe followed her huſband in his 
exile, and after his reſtoration ſhe implored 
his clemency in favour of her mother. On the 
of Anaſtz- deceaſe of Leno, Ariadne, the daughter, the 
4 D mother, and the widow of an emperor, gave 


491—5715. her hand and the Imperial title to Anaſtaſius, 
Apr. II. Ju- | 


s. an aged domeſtic of the palace, who ſurvived 


his elevation above twenty-ſeven years, and 

whoſe character is atteſted by the acclama- 

tion of the people, © Reign as you have 
lived (9)!” Ch SO 

Serviceand Whatever fear or affection could beſtow, 


revolt of 


hcedoric. WAS profuſely laviſhed by Zeno on the king of 
A. D. the Oſtrogoths; the rank of patrician and con- 
ſul, the command of the Palatine troops, an 
equeſtrian ſtatue, a treaſure in gold and ſilver 
of many thouſand pounds, the name of ſon, 
and the promiſe of a rich and honourable wife. 
As long as Theodoric condeſcended to ſerve, 
he ſupported with courage and fidelity the 
cauſe of his benefactor: his rapid march con- 
5 1 tributed 


(9) The contemporary hiſtories of Malchus and Candidus are loſt ; 
but ſome extracts or fragments have been ſaved by Photius (xviii. 
Ixxix. p. 100102), Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus (Excerpt. Leg. 
p. 78—97.), and in various articles of the Lexicon of Suidas, The 
Chronicle of Marxcellinus (Imago Hiſtoriæ) are originals for the 
reigns of Zeno and Anaſtaſius; and I muſt acknowledge, almoſt for 
the laſt time, my obligations to the large and accurate colleRions of 
Tullemont (Hiſt, des Emp, tom. vi. p. 472—6 52.) | 
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tributed to the reſtoration of Zeno; and in 
the ſecond revolt, the Walamirs, as they were 
called, purſued and preſſed the Aſiatic rebels, 
till they left an eafy victory to the Imperial 
troops (10). But the faithful ſervant was ſud- 
denly converted into a formidable enemy, Who 
ſpread the flames of war from Conſtantinople 
to the Adriatic ; many flouriſhing cities were 
reduced to aſhes, and the agriculture of 
Thrace was almoſt extirpated by the wanton 
__ cruelty of the Goths, who deprived their cap- 
tive peaſants of the right hand that guided the 
plough (11). On ſuch occaſions, Theodoric 
ſuſtained the loud and ſpecious reproach of diſ- 
loyalty, of ingratitude, and of inſatiate ava- 
rice, which could be only excuſed by the hard 
neceſſity of his ſituation. He reigned not as 
the monarch, but as the miniſter of a feroci- 
ous people, whoſe ſpirit was unbroken by 1la- 
very, and impatient of real or imaginary in- 
_ ſults. Their poverty was incurable : ſince the 
moſt liberal donatives were ſoon diſſipated in 
waſteful luxury, and the moſt fertile eſtates 
became barren in their hands; they deſpiſed, 
but they envied, the laborious provincials; 
and when their ſubſiſtence had failed, the Oſ- 
trogoths embraced the familiar reſources of war 
and rapine. It had been the wiſh of Theodoric 
(ſuch at leaſt was his declaration), to lead a peace 


_ (10) In ipfis congreſſionis tuæ foribus ceſſit invaſor, cum profuga 
per te ſceptra redderentur de ſalute dubitanti. Ennodius then pro- 
ceeds (p. 1596, 1597. tom. i. Sirmond.) to tranſport his hero (on a 
flying dragon?) into Ethiopia, beyond the tropic of Cancer, The 
evidence of the Valeſian fragment (p. 717.), Liberatus (Brev. 
Eutych. c. 25. p. 118.), and Theophanes (p. 112.), is more ſober 
and rational. | | : 

(11) This cruel practice is ſpecially imputed to the Triarian Goths, 
leſs barbarous, as it ſhould ſeem, than the Valamirs; but the ſon of 
Theodemir is charged with the ruin of many Roman cities (Malchus, 
Excerpt, leg. p. 95.) | | 
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ful, obſcure, obedient life, on the confines 


of Scythia, till the Byzantine court, by 


ſplendid and fallacious promiſes, ſeduced him 
to attack a confederate tribe of Goths, who 


had been engaged in the party of Baſiliſcus. 


He marched from his ſtation in Mæſia, on 


the ſolemn aſſurance that before he reached 
Adrianople, he ſhould meet a plentiful con- 
voy of proviſions, and a reinforcement of 
eight thouſand horſe and thirty thouſand 


© foot, while the legions of Aſia were encamp- 
ed at Heraclea to ſecond his operations. 


Theſe meaſures were diſappointed by mutual 


Jealouſy. As he. advanced into Thrace, the 


ſon of Theodemir found an inhoſpitable ſo- 


litude, and his Gothic followers, with a hea- 


vy train of horſes, of mules, and of waggons, 
were betrayed by their guides among” the 
rocks and precipices of Mount Sondis, where 
he was aſſaulted by the arms and invectives of 
Theodoric the ſon of Triarms. From a 


neighbouring height, his artful rival ha- 
rangued the camp of the Walamirs, and 


branded their leader with the opprobrious 


names of child, of madman, of perjured trai- 


tor, the enemy of his blood and nation. 
Are you ignorant,“ exclaimed the ſon of 


Triarius, “ that it is the conſtant policy of 


* the Romans to deſtroy the Goths by each 
* others ſwords? Are you inſenſible that the 


« victor in this unnatural conteſt will be ex. 


+ poſed, and juſtly expoſed, to their implaca. 
ble revenge? Where are thoſe warriors, my 


* kin{men and thy own, whoſe widows now 


** lament that their lives were facrificed to 
„thy raſh ambition? Where is the wealth 
which thy ſoldiers poſſeſſed when they were 
* firſt allured from their native homes to 

D « enliſt 
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c enliſt under thy ſtandard ? Each of them 
„ was then maſter of three or four horſes ; 


<« they now follow thee on foot like ſlaves, 
through the deſerts of Thrace ; thoſe men 


ing gold with a buſhel, thoſe brave men 
& who are as free and as noble as thyſelf.” 


A language ſo well ſuited to the temper of the 
Goths, excited clamour and diſcontent ; and 
the ſon of Theodemir, apprehenſive of being 
left alone, was compelled to embrace his bre- 


< who were tempted by the hope of meaſur- 


thren, and to imitate the example of Roman 


perfidy (12). 


In every ſtate of his fortune, the prudence 
and firmneſs of Theodoric were equally con- 


Amali, and the Byzantine court ſubſcribed 
an 1gnominiousand oppreſſive treaty (14). The 
ſenate had already declared, that it was neceſ- 
ſary to chuſe a party among the Goths, ſince 


He under- 
takes the 


F | *" conqueſt of 
ſpicuous; whether he threatened Conſtanti- 


nople at the head of the confederate Goths, 
or retreated with a faithful band to the moun- 
tains and ſea-coaſt of Epirus. At length the 
accidental death of the ſon of Triarius (13) 
deſtroyed the balance which the Romans had 
been ſo anxious to preſerve, the whole na- 

tion acknowledged the ſupremacy of the 


Italy. 
A. D. 489. 


the public was unequal to the ſupport of their 


united forces; a ſublidy of two thouſand 


pounds 


(12) Jornandes (c. 56, 57. p. 696.) diſplays the ſervices of Theo- 


doric, confeſſes his rewards, but diſſembles his revolt, of which 
ſuch curious details have been preſerved by Malchus (Excerpt. Legat. 
p- 78—97.). Marcellinus, a domeſtic of Juſtinian, under whoſe ivth 


conſulſhip (A. D. 534.) he compoſed his Chronicle (Scaliger, The- 
ſaurus Temporum, P. ii. p. 34—57.), betrays his prejudice and 
paſſion; in Græciam debacchantem . . , Zenonis munificentia pene 
pacatus ... beneficiis nunquam ſatiatus, &c. 

(13) As he was riding in his own camp, an unruly horſe threw 
him againſt the point ef a ſpear which hung before a tent, or was 
fixed on a waggon (Marcellin. in Chron. Evagrins, 1. iii. c. 25). 

(14) See Malchus (p. 91.), and Evagrius (l. iii. c. 35.). 
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pounds of gold, with the ample pay of thir- 
teen thouſand men, were required for the 
leaſt conſiderable of their armies (15); and 
the Ifaurians, who guarded not the empire 


but the emperor, enjoyed, beſides the privi- 
lege of rapine, an annual penſion of five 


thouſand pounds. The ſagacious mind of 


Theodoric ſoon perceived that he was odious 
to the Romans, and ſuſpected by the Barba- 


rians ; he underſtood the popular murmur, 


that his ſubjects were expoſed in their frozen 
_ huts to intolerable hardſhips, while their king 


was diſſolved in the luxury of Greece, and 


he prevented the painful alternative of en- 
countering the Goths, as the champion, or 
of leading them to the field as the enemy, of 


Zeno. Embracing an enterpriſe worthy of his 
courage and ambition, Theodoric addrefled 
the emperor in the following words: © Al- 


„ though your ſervant is maintained in afflu- 


« ence by your liberality, graciouſly liſten to 
the wiſhes of my heart! Italy, the inheri- 


<« tance of your predeceflors, and Rome itſelf 


„the head and miſtreſs of the world, now 
* fluctuate under the violence and oppreſſion 
* of Odoacer the mercenary. Direct me, with 
„ my national troops, to march againſt the 
„ tyrant. If I fall, you will be relieved from 
* an expenſive and troubleſome friend; If, 


with the Divine permiſſion, I ſucceed, 1 
* thall govern in your name, and to your glo- 


ry, the Roman ſenate, and the part of the 
republic delivered from {ſlavery by my vic- 
* torious arms.” The propoſal of Theodoric 
was accepted, and perhaps had been ſuggeſt- 

ed, 


(15) Makbus, p. 85. In a ſingle aQion, which was decided hy 
the tkill and diſcipline ef Sabinian, Iheodorie could loſe 5000 men. 
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ed, by the Byzantine court. But the forms | 


of the commiſſion or grant, appear to have 
been expreſſed with a prudent ambiguity, 
which might be explained by the event; and 


it was left doubtful, whether the conqueror of 
Italy ſhould reign as the Lieutenant, the 


vaſſal, or the ally of the emperor of the 
Eaſt (160. 
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the war diffuſed an univerſal ardour ; the 
Malamirs were multiphed by the Gothic 
_ {warms already engaged in the ſervice, Or 
ſeated in the provinces, of the empire; and 


each bold Barbarian, who had heard of the 
Wealth and beauty of Italy, was impatient to 
ſeek, through the moſt perilous adventures, 
the pofleſlion of ſuch enchanting objects. 


The march of Theodoric muſt be conſidered 


as the emigration of an entire people; the 
wives and children of the Goths, their aged . 
parents, and moſt Precious effects, were care- 
fully tranſported; and ſome idea may be 


formed of the heavy baggage that now follow 


ed the camp, by the loſs of two thouſand 
waggons, which had been ſuſtained in a ſingle 


action in the war of Epirus. For their ſub- 
ſiſtence, the Goths depended on the maga- 
zines of corn which was ground in portable 
mills by the hands of their women ; on the 


milk and fleſh of their flocks and herds ; On 


the caſual produce of the chace, and upon 


the contributions which they might impoſe 
on all who ſhould preſume to diſpute the paſ- 


ſage, or to refuſe their friendly aſſiſtance. 
Notwithſtanding 


(26) le 57. p. 696, 697.) has abridged the oreat hiſ- 


tory of Calliudorius. See, compare, and reconcile, Procopius 


(Gothic. 1. i. c. 1.), the Valeſian Fragment (P. 778.) Theophanes 
(P. I13,), and Marcellinus (in. Chron. ). 
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Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, they were 
expoſed to the danger, and almoſt to the diſ- 
treſs of famine, in a march of ſeven hundred 
miles, which had been undertaken in the depth 
of a rigorous winter. Since the fall of the 
Roman power, Dacia and Pannonia no longer 
exhibited the rich proſpect of populous cities, 
well cultivated fields, and convenient high- 
ways: the reign of barbariſmanddeſolation was 
reſtored, and the tribes of Bulgarians, Gepidz, 
and Sarmatians, who had occupied the vacant 
province, were prompted by their native fierce- 
neſs, or the ſolicitations of Odoacer, to reſiſt 
the progreſs of his enemy. In many obſcure 


though bloody battles, Theodoric fought and 


vanquiſhed ; till at length ſurmounting every 


_ obſtacle by ſkilful conduct and perfevering 


The three 
defeats of 
Odoacer, 
A. D. 4 


courage, he deſcended from the Julian Alps, 
and diſplayed his invincible banners on the 
confines of Italy (17). 5 
Odòoacer, a rival not unworthy of his! arms, 
had already occupied the advantageous and 
well-known poſt of the river Sontius near the 


Auguft 28, ruins of Aquileia ; at the head of a powerful 


5 Sept. w A 
A. D. 4 
A 


hoſt, whoſe independent kings (18) or leaders 
o diſdained the duties of ſubordination and the 
prudence of delays. No ſooner had Theo- 


doric granted a ſhort repoſe and refreſhment 


to his wearied cavalry, than he boldly attack- 


ed the fortifications of the enemy; the Oftro- 


goths ſhewed more ardour to acquire, than 
the mercenaries to defend, the lands of Italy; 
and the reward of the firſt victory was the 

poſſeſſion 


7 Theodoric's march is ö ſupplied and illoftrated by Ennodius . 
(Pp. I598—1I604.) when the bombaſt of the oration is tranſlated into 


the language of common ſenſe. 


(18) Tot reges, &c, (Ennodius, p. 1602. ) We muſt recolle& 
how much the royal title was multiplied and degraded, and that the 
mercenaries of Italy were the fragments of many tribes and nations. 
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poſſeſſion of the Venetian province as far as 


the walls of Verona.. In the neighbourhood 


of that city, on the ſteep banks of the rapid 


Adige, he was oppoſed by a new army rein- 
forced in its numbers, and not impaired in its 


courage: the conteſt was more obſtinate, but 


the event was ſtill more deciſtve; Odoacer 


fled to Ravenna, Theodoric advanced to Mi- 

lan, and the vanquiſhed troops faluted their 
conqueror with loud acclamations of reſpect 
and fidelity. But their want either of con- 


ſtancy or of faith, ſoon expoſed him to the 
_ moſt imminent danger; his vanguard, with 

ſeveral Gothic counts, which had been raſhly 
_ entruſted to a deſerter, was betrayed and de- 


ſtroyed near Faenza by his double treachery ; 
Odoacer again appeared maſter of the field, 
and the invader ſtrongly entrenched in his 

camp of Pavia, was reduced to ſolicit the aid 


of a kindred nation, the Viſigoths of Gaul. 


In the courſe of this hiſtory, the moſt vora- 


cious appetite for war will be abundantly ſa- 


tiated, nor can I muck lament that our dark 


and imperfect materials do not afford a more 
ample narrative of the diſtreſs of Italy, and of 


the fierce conflict, which was finally decided 


by the abilities, experience, and valour of the 
Gothic king. Immediately before the battle 


of Verona, he viſited the tent of his mother 


(19) and ſiſter, and requeſted, that on a day, 


the moſt illuſtrious feſtival of his life, they 


would adorn him with the rich garments 
which they had worked with their own hands. 


„ Our glory,“ {aid he, „is mutual and inſe- 


© parable, 


(19) See Ennodius, p. 1603, 1624. Since the orator, in the 
king's preſence, could mention and praiſe his mother, we may con- 
clude that the magnanimity of Theodoric was not hurt by the yul- 
gar reproaches of concubine and baſtard. | 
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„ parable. You are known to the world as 
e the mother of Theodoric ; and it becomes 
* me to prove, that I am the genuine off- 
<« ſpring of thoſe heroes from whom I claim 
my deſcent.” The wife or concubine of 
| IT heodemir was inſpired with the ſpirit of the 
| German matrons who eſteemed their ſons' 
| honour far above their ſafety : and it is re- 
ported, that in a deſperate action, when 
Theodoric himſelf was hurried along by the 
| torrent of a flying crowd, ſhe boldly met 
| them at the entrance of the camp, and, by 
her generous reproaches, drove them back on 
the ſwords of the enemy (20). 
His capitu- From the Alps to the extremity of Calabria, 
dach. Theodoric reigned by the right of conqueſt : 
A. PD. 493, the Vandal ambaſladors ſurrendered the iſland 
March 5. of Sicily, as 2 lawful appendage of his king- 
dom; and he was accepted as the deliverer of 
Rome by the ſenate and people, who had ſhut 
their gates againſt the flying uſurper (21). 
Ravenna alone, ſecure in the fortifications of 
art and nature, ſtill ſuſtained a fie ve of almoſt 
three years; and the daring ſallies 0b Odoacer 
carried ſlaughter and diſmay into the Gothic ; 
camp. Atlength, deſtitute of proviſions and 
hopeleſs of relief, that unfortunate monarch 
yielded to the groans of his ſubjects and the 
clamours of his ſoldiers. A treaty of peace | 
was negociated by the biſhop of Ravenna; 
the Oſtrogoths were admitted into the city, | 
| and the hoſtile kings conſented, under the — | 
| _ ſanction | 
(20) This anecdote i is lated. on the modern but reſpedable au- 
rhority of Sigonius (Opp. tom. I. p. 580. De Occident. Imp. I. xv.) : 
his words are curious“ Would you return?“ & c. She preſented | | 
and almoſt diſplayed the original receſs. 
(21) Hiſt. Miſcell. I. xv. a Roman hiſtory from Janus to the ixth 
century, an Epitome of Eutropius, Paulus Diaconus, and Theo- 


phanes, which Muratori has publiſhed from a MSS. in the Ambro- 
van library (script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. i, p. 100. o 
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ſanction of an oath, to rule with equal and 


undivided authority in the provinces of Italy. 


The event of ſuch an agreement may be eaſily 


foreſeen. After ſome days had been devoted 
to the ſemblance of 100 and friendſhip, Odoa- 


cer, in the midſt of a ſolemn banquet, was 


ſtabbed by the hand or at leaſt by the com- 
mand of his rival. Secret and effectual or- 
ders had been previouſly diſpatched; the 


faithleſs and rapacious mercenaries, at the 


ſame moment, and without reſiſtance, were 
_ univerſally maſſacred; and the royalty of 
Theodoric was proclaimed by the Goths, with 
the tardy, reluctant, ambiguous conſent of 
the emperor of the Eaſt. The deſign of a 

conſpiracy was imputed, according to the 
uſual forms, to the proſtrate tyrant ; but his 
Innocence, and the guilt of his conqueror 
(22), are ſufficiently proved by the advan- 
tageous treaty which force would not ſincerely 
have granted, nor weakneſs have raſhly in- 
fringed. The jealouſy of power, and the 


miſchiefs of diſcord, may ſuggeſt a more de- 


cent apology, and a ſentence leſs rigorous 


may be Happens againſt a crime which 


was neceſſary to introduce into Italy a genera- 
tion of public felicity. The living author of 
this felicity was audaciouſly praiſed in his 
own preſence by ſacred and profane orators 


(23); but hiſtory (in his time ſhe was mute 


and: 


(22) Procepivs (Gothic, 1, i. c. 1.) approves himſelf an impartial 
ſceptic; act... Joe Teory EexTeive, Caſſiodorius (in Chron.) 
and Ennodius (p. 1604.) are loyal and credulons, and the teſtimony 


of the Valeſian Fragment (p. 718.) may juſtiſy their belief, Marcel- 


linus ſpits the venom of a Greek ſubject—perjuriis illectus, interfeR- 
uſque eſt (in Chron.), | | 


4 


(23) The ſonorous and ſervile eration of Ennodius was pronounc- 
ed at Milan or Ravenna in the years 507 or 508 (Sirmond, tom. i. 
p. 1615.) Two or three years afterwards, the orator was reward- 
ed with the biſhoprick of Pavia, which he held till his death in the 
year 521 (Dupin. Bibliot, Eccleſ, tom, v. p. IT—=14. See Saxii 
Onomaſticon, tom. ii. p. 12.) | _— | 
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and inglorious) has not left any juſt repreſen- 


tation of the events which diſplayed, or of 


the defects which clouded the virtues of 


| Theodoric (24). One record of his fame, 


the volume of public epiſtles compoſed by 


Caſſiodorius in the royal name, is ſtill extant, 
and has obtained more implicit credit than it 
ſeems to deſerve (25). They exhibit the 


forms, rather than the ſubſtance of his go- 
vernment ; and we ſhould vainly ſearch for 
the pure and ſpontaneous ſentiments of the 


| Barbarian amidſt the declamation and learning 
of a Sophiſt, the wiſhes of a Roman ſenator, 
the precedents of office, and the vague pro- 


feſſions, which, in every court and on every 


occaſion, compoſe the language of diſcreet 
miniſters. The reputation of Theodoric may 
repoſe with more confidence on the vifible 
peace and proſperity of a reign of thirty-three | 


years; the unanimous eſteem of his own 


times, and | the memory of his wiſdom an d : 


courage, his juſtice and humanity, which was 

deeply imprefled on the minds of the Goths 

8 and ans... CS 3 
Partition of The partition of the lands of Italy, of which 
Wes. Theodoric aſſigned the third part to his ſol- 


diers, is honourably arraigned as the ſole injuſ- 


tice of his life. And even this act may be 


fairly 


| (24) Our beſt materials are occaſional hints from Procopius and 


_ the Valeſian Fragment, which was diſcovered by Sirmond, and is 


publiſhed at the end of Ammianus Marcellinus. The author's name 


is unknown, and his ſtyle is barbarous; but in his various ſacts he 
_ Exhibits the knowledge, without the paſſion of a contemporary, 
The preſident Montelauiey had formed the plan of an due, Wag 
 Theodoric, which at a diſtance might appear a rich and intereſt 
 FubjeR, | | | 


ing 


(25) The beſt edition ef the Variarum Libri xii. is that of Joh, 
Garretius (Rotomagi, 1679. in Opp. Caſſiodor. 2 vol. in fol.); but 
they deſerved and required fuch an editor as the Marquis Scipio 


Maffei, who thought of publiſhing them at Verona, The Barbara 


Eleganza (as it is ingeniouſſy named by Tiraboſchi) is never ſimple, 


and ſeldom perſpicuous, 


—— 
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' OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
fairly juſtified by the example of Odoacer, the 
rights of conqueſt, the true intereſt of the Ita- 
lians, and the ſacred duty of ſubſiſting a 
whole people, who, on the faith of his pro- 


miſes, had tranſported themſelves into a diſ- 


tant land (26). Under the reign of Theo- 
doric, and in the happy climate of Italy, the 
Goths ſoon multiplied to a formidable hoſt of 


two hundred thouſand men (27), and the 
whole amount of their families may be com- 
puted by the ordinary addition of women 
and children. Their invaſion of property, a 
part of which muſt have been already vacant, 


was diſguiſed by the generous but improper 


name of hoſpitality; theſe unwelcome gueſts 
were irregularly diſperſed over the face of 
Italy, and the lot of each Barbarian was ade- 


quate to his birth and office, the number of 


| his followers, and the ruſtic wealth which he 


poſſeſſed in ſlaves and cattle. The diſtinctions 


of noble and plebeian were acknowledged 
(28); but the lands of every freeman were 
cxempt from taxes, and he enjoyed the in- 


eſtimable privilege of being ſubject only to 


the laws of his country (29). Faſhion and 
even convenience, ſoon perſuaded the con- 


querors to aſſume the more elegant dreſs of 
the natives, but they ſtill perſiſted in the uſe 
of their mother- tongue; and their contempt 

Yor: .. 9 e 


(26) Procopius, Gothic, 1 . 1. Variarum, ii. Maffei (Ve- 


rona Illuſtrata, P. i. p. 228.) exaggerates the injuſtice of the Goths, 
whom he hated as an Italian noble. The plebeiau Muratori crouches 
under their oppreſſion, ERR 
. (27) Procepius, Goth. I. iii. c. 4. 21. Ennodivs deſcribes (v. 
1612, 1613.) the military arts and increaſing numbers of the Goths. 
(28) When Theodoric gave his ſiſter to the king of the Vandals, 
ſhe ſailed for Africa with a guard of 1000 noble Goths, each of whom 
was attended by five armed followers (Procop. Vandal. 1. i. c. 8. 
The Gothic nobility muſt have been as nymerous as brave. | 


(29) See the acknowledgment of Gothic liberty (“ © 


for 


7 


s THE DECLINE AND FALL 
„„ ** the Latin ſchools was applauded by Theo. 


oric himſelf, who gratified their prejudices, 


or his own, by declaring that the child who 
had trembled at a rod, would never dare to 


look upon a ſword (30). Diſtreſs might ſome- 
times provoke the indigent Roman to aſſume 


the ferocious manners which were inſenſibly 


relinquiſhed by the rich and luxurious Barba- 
rian (31): but theſe mutual converſions were 


not encouraged by the policy of a monarch 
Separations who perpetuated the ſeparation of the Italians 


_ of the and Goths; reſerving the former for the arts 


Goths and . 
1 peace, and the latter for the ſervice of 


war. To accompliſh this deſign, he ſtudied 
to protect his induſtrious ſubjects, and to mo- 
derate the violence without enervating the 


valour of his ſoldiers, who were maintained 


for the public defence. They held their lands 
and beneſices as a military ſtipend; at the 
ſound of the trumpet, they were prepared to 


march under the conduct of their provincial 


. officers; and the whole extent of Italy was 
diſtributed into the ſeveral quarters of a well- 


7 ö 


regulated camp. The ſervice of the palace 


and of the frontiers was performed by choice 


or by rotation; and each extraordinary fa- 
tigue was recompenſed by an encreaſe of 
pay and occaſional donatives. Theodoric had 
convinced his brave companions, that empire 


muſt be acquired and defended by the ſame 
arts. After his example, they {trove to excel 


in the uſe, not only of the lance and ſword, 


the 


(30) Procopius, Goth, I. i. c. 2. The Roman boys learnt the 
language (Var. viii. 21.) of the Goths. Their general ignorance is 
not deſtroyed by the exceptions of Amalaſuntha, a female, who 
might ſtudy without ſhame, or of Theodatus, whoſe learning pro- 
voked the indignation and contempt of his countrymen. 
(31) A ſaying of Theodoric was founded on experience: “ Ro- 
% manus miſer imitatur Gothum ; et utilis (de Gothus imitatur 
** Romauum,”” (See the Fragment and Notes of Valeſius, p. 719.0). 
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the inſtruments of their victories, but of the 
miſſile weapons, which they were too much 
inclined to neglect; and the lively image of 
War was diſplayed in the daily exerciſe and 
annual reviews of the Gothic cavalry. A firm 
though gentle diſcipline impoſed the habits 
of modeſty, obedience and temperance ; 
and the Goths were inſtructed to ſpare the 
people, to reverence the laws, to underſtand 
the duties of civil ſociety, and to diſclaim the 
barbarous licence of judicial combat and pri- 
JJ... io nh 5 
Among the Barbarians of the Weſt, the vic- Foreign po- 
tory of Theodoric had ſpread a general alarm. . 
But as ſoon as it appeared that he was fatis- 
fed with conqueſt and deſirous of peace, ter- 
ror was changed into reſpect, and they ſub- 
mitted to a powerful mediation, which was 
uniformly employed for the beſt purpoſes of 
reconciling their quarrels and civilizing their 
manners (33). The ambaſladors who reſort- 
ed to Ravenna from the moſt diſtant countries 
of Europe, admired his wiſdom, magnificence 
(34), and courtely ; and if he. ſometimes ac- 
cepted either ſlaves or arms, white horſes or 
{ſtrange animals, the gift of a ſun-dial, a wa- 
{3 ter-clock, or a muſician, admoniſhed even 
3 the princes of Gaul, of the ſuperior art and 
= induſtry of his Italian ſubjects. His domeſtic 
| Cy alliances 
Mt (32) The view of the military eſtabliſhment of the Goths in Italy, 
A | is collected from the Epiſtles of Caſſiodorius (Var. i. 24. 40. iii. 3. 
24. 48. iv. 13, 14. v. 26, 27. viii. 3, 4, 25... They are illuſtrated. 


by the learned Maſcou (Hiſt, of the Germans, 1. xi. 40-44. Anno- 
tation, iv.) . 

(33) See the clearneſs and vigour of his negociations in Ennodius 
(p. 1607. ), and Caſſiodorius (Var, iii. I, 2, 3, 4. iv. 13. v. 43, 44.), 
wy gives the different ſtyles of friendſhip, counſel, expoſtulation, 

c. | | T. 

(34) Even of his table (Var. vi. 9.) and palace (vii. 5.), the ad- 
miration of ſtrangers is repreſented as the moſt rational motive to 
juſtify theſe vain expences, and to ſtimulate the diligence of the offi- 
cers to whom thoſe provinces were entruſted, | 
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alliances (35), a wife, two daughters, a ſiſter, 
and a niece, united the family of Theodoric 


with the kings of the Franks, the Burgundi- 
ans, the Vitigoths, the Vandals, and the 
Thuringians; and contributed to maintain 
the harmony, or at leaſt the balance of the 


great republic of the Weſt (36). It is difficult 
in the dark foreſts of Germany and Poland to 


purſue the emigrations of the Heruli, a herce 
people who diſdained the uſe of armour, and 


who condemned their widows and aged pa- 
rents not to ſurvive the loſs of their huſbands, 
or the decay of their ſtrength (37). The king 


of theſe ſavage warriors ſolicited the friend- 


ſhip of Theodoric, and was elevated to the 


rank of his ſon, according to the Barbaric 


_ rites of a military adoption (38). From the 
ſhores of the Baltic, the Æſtians or Livonians 


laid their offerings of native amber (49) at the 


feet of a prince, whoſe fame had excited them 
to undertake an unknown and dangerous 


journey 


(35) See the public and private alliances of the Gothic monarch, 
with the Burgundians (Var, i. 45, 46.), with the Franks (ii. 40.), 


with the Thuringians (iv. i.), and with the Vandals (v. I.). Each 


of theſe epiſtles affords ſome curious knowledge of the policy and 

manners of the Barbarians. | | 3 
(36) His political ſyſtem may be obſerved in Caſſiodorius (Var. iv, 

I, ix. I.), Jornandes (c. 58. p. 698, 699.), and the Valeſian Frag- 


ment (p. 720, 721.), Peace, honourable peace, was the conſtant 


aim of Theodoric. | | | 
(37) The curiousreader may contemplate the Heruli of Procopius 

(Goth. I. ii. c. I4.), and the patient reader may plunge into the 

dark and minute reſearches of M, de Buat (Hiſt. des Peuples Anciens, 


tem. ix. p. 348—396.). 


(38) Variarum, iv. 2. The ſpirit and forms of this martial inſti- 


tution are noticed by Caſſiodorius; but he ſeems to have only tran- 
lated the ſentiments of the Gothic king into the language of Roman 
eloquence. 5 


(39) Caiftiodorius, who quotes Tacitus to the Æſtians, the unletter- 
ed ſavages of the Baltic (Var. v. 2.), deſcribes the amber for which 
their ſhores have ever been famous, as the gum of a tree, hardened 
by the ſun, and purified and waſted by the waves. When that ſin- 


gular ſubſtance is analyſed by the chemiſts, it yields a vegetable oil 
and a nuneral acid, | | 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


journey of fifteen hundred miles With the 
country (40) from whence the Gothic nation 


derived their origin, he maintained a frequent 
and friendly correſpondence; the Italians 


were clothed in the rich ſables (41) of Sweden; 


and one of its ſovereigns, after a voluntary or 
reluctant abdication, found an hoſpitable re- 
treat in the palace of Ravenna. He had reigned 


over one of the thirteen populous tribes who 
_ cultivated a {mall portion of the great iſland or 


peninſula of Scandinavia, to which the vague 
appellation of Thule has been ſometimes : ap- 


plied. That northern region was peopled, or 
had been explored as high as the lixty- eighth 
degree of latitude, where the natives of the 
polar circle enjoy andloſe the preſence of the 
ſun at each ſummer and winter folſtice dur- 


ing an equal period of forty days (42). The 


1 long night of his abſence or death was the 


mournful ſeaſon of diſtreſs and anxiety, till 


the meſſengers who had been ſent to the 
mountain tops, defcried the firſt rays of re- 
turning light, and proclaimed to the plain be- 
low the n of lus reſurrection 5 3). 


wy | he 
(40) Scanzia, or Thule, i is deſcribed by Jornandes (c. 3. p. 610— 
613.) and Procopius (Goth. I. ii. c. 15,). Neither the Goth nor the 


SGreek had viſited the country: both had converſed with the natives 
in their exile at Ravenna or Conſtantinople. 


(41) Sapherinas pelles, In the time of Jornandes, they inhabited 
Suetbaus, the proper Sweden; but that beautiful race of -. has 
gradually been driven into the eaſtern parts of Siberia. See Buffon 
(Hiſt. Nat. tom. xiii. p. 309313. quarto edition); Pennant (3yſ- 
tem of Quadrupeds, vol, i. p. 322—328.); Gmelin (Hiſt, Gen. des 
Voyages, tom. viii. p. 257, 258.); and Leveſque (Hitt, de Ruſſie, | 
tom, v. p. 165, 166, 514, 515.). 

(42) In the ſyltem or romance of M. Bailly (Lettres ſur les Sciences 


et ſur VAtlantide, tom. i. p. 249—256, tom, ii. p. IT4—139,), the 


pheœnix of the Edda, and the annual death and revival of Adonis and 


Oſiris, are the allegorical ſymbols of the abſence and return ef the 


ſun in the Arctic regions. This ingenious writer is a worthy diſci- 
ple of the great Buffon: nor is it eaſy ſor the coldeſt reaſon to with- 


{tand the magic of their philoſophy. 


(43) [AvTn Te OuAiTaig 1 MEYICN THY Eoprwy £54, ſays Procopius, At 
preſent a rude Manicheiſm (generous enough) prevails among the 
Samoyedes 


* 
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The life of Theodoric repreſents the rare 


and meritorious example of a Barbarian, who 
ſheathed his ſword in the pride of victory and 


the vigour of his age. A reign of three and 


thirty years was conſecrated to the duties of 


civil government, and the hoſtilities in which 


allies, and even by the terror of his name. 5 
He reduced, under a ſtrong and regular go- 


he was ſometimes involved, were ſpeedily ter- 


minated by the conduct of his lieutenants, 
the diſcipline of his troops, the arms of his 


vernment, the unproſitable countries of Rhæ- 


tia, Noricum, Dalmatia, and Pannonia, from 


the ſource of the Danube and the territory of 


the Bavarians (44), to the petty kingdom 


bulwark of Italy to ſuch feeble and turbulent 
neighbours; and his juſtice might claim the 


erected by the Gepidæ on the ruins of Sirmi- 


um. His prudence could not ſafely entruſt the 


lands which they oppreſſed, either as a part of 


his kingdom, or as the inheritance of his fa- 
ther. The greatneſs of a ſervant, who was 


named perfidious becauſe he was ſucceſsful, 
awakened the jealouſy of the emperor Anaſta- 


fius; and a war was kindled on the Dacian 


_ frontier, by the protection which the Gothic 


king, 1n the viciſhtude of human affairs, had 
granted to one of the deſcendants of Attila, 


Sabinian, 
Samoyedes in Greenland and in Lapland (Hiſt des Voyages, tom. 


xviii. p. 508, 509. tom, xix. p. 105, 106, 527, 528.) ; yet, accord- 
ing to Grotius, Samojutz cœlum atque aſtra adorant, numina haud 


aliis iniquiora (de Rebus Belgicis, 1. iv. p. 338. folie edition); a 


ſentence which Tacitus would not have diſowned. 


(44) See the Hiſt, des Peuples Anciens, &c. tom. ix. p. 255—273, 
396—501. The Count de Buat was French miniſter at the court of 
Bavaria: a liberal curioſity prompted his enquiries into the antiqui- 
ties of the country, and that curioſity was the germ of twelve reſpec- 


table volumes, 
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Sabinian, a general illuſtrious by his own and 
father's merit, advanced at the head. of ten 
thouſand Romans; ; and the proviſions and 
arms which filled a long train of waggons, 
were diſtributed to the fierceſt of the Bulgari- 
an tribes. But, in the fields of Margus, the 
eaſtern powers were defeated by the inferior 
forces of the Goths and Huns; the flower, 
and even the hope of the Roman armies was 
irretrievably deſtroyed; and ſuch was he 
temperance with which "Theodoric had inſpir- 
ed his victorious troops, that as their leader 
had not given the ſignal of pillage, the rich 


ſpoils of the enemy lay untouched at their feet | 


(45). Exaſperated by this diſgrace, the By- 
_ zantine court diſpatched two hundred ſhips 
and eight thouſand men to plunder the ſea 
coaſt of Calabria and Apulia ; they aſſaulted 

the ancient city of Tarentum, interrupted the 
trade and agriculture of an happy country, 
and failed back to the Helleſpont, proud of 
their piratical victory over a people whom they 
ſtill preſumed to conſider as their Roman bre- 


thren (46). Their retr eat was poſſibly haſten- His naval. 


ed by the activity of Theodoric ; Italy was co- 

vered by a fleet of a thouſand light veſſels 

(47), which he conſtructed with incredible 
dispatch; 


(45) See the Gothic bande Alen 68 the Danube and in Illyricum, 
ain Jorunndes (c. 58, p. 699.). Ennodius (p. 160)—1610.), Marcel- 
linus (in Chron, P. 44, 47, 48.), and Caſſiodorius (in Chron. and 
Var, iii. 23, 50. iv, 13. vii. 4, 24. viii. 9, IO, II, 21. ix. 8, 9.) 

(46) I cannot forbear tranſcribing the liberal and claſſic {tyle of 
Count Marcellinus: Romanus comes domeſticorum, et Ruſticus co- 
mes ſcholariorum cum centum armatis navibus, totidemque dromo- 
nibus, octo millia militum armatorum ſecum ſerentibus, ad de vaſtan- 
da Italiz littora proceſſerunt, et uſque ad Tarentum antiquiſſimam 
civitatem ares ſunt; remenſoque mari inhoneſtam victorian 
quam piratico auſu Romani ex Romanis rapuerunt, Anaſtaſio Cæſa- | 
ri reportarunt (in Chron. p. 48.). See Variar, i. 16. ii, 38, 

(47) See the royal orders and inſtruQions (Var, iv. 15, v. 16—20.), 
| Theſe armed boats ſhould be ſtill ſmaller than the thouſand vellcla ot 


* at the ſiege of . | 
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diſpatch ; and his firm moderation was ſoon 
rewarded by a ſolid and honourable peace. 
He maintained with a powerful hand the ba- 
lance of the Weſt, till it was at length over- 
thrown by the ambition of Clovis; and al- 
though unable to aſſiſt his raſh and unfortu- 


nate kinſman the king of the Viſigoths, he 


ſaved the remains of his family and people, 


and checked the Franks in the midſt of their 
_ victorious career. I am not defirous to pro- 


long or repeat (48) this narrative of military 
events, the leaſt intereſting of the reign of 
Theodoric ; and ſhall be content to add, that 
the Alemanni were protected (49), that an in- 


road of the Burgundians was ſeverely chaſtiſ- 


ed, and that the conqueſt of Arles and Mar- 


ſeilles opened a free communication with the 
Viſigoths, who revered him both as their na- 


tional protector, and as the guardian of his 


_ grandchild, the infant ſon of Alaric. Under 
this reſpectable character, the king of Italy re- 
ſtored the pretorian prefecture of the Gauls, 


reformed ſome abuſes in the civil government 
of Spain, and accepted the annual tribute and 


apparent ſubmiſſion of its military governor, 
Who wiſely refuſed to truſt his perſon in the 


palace of Ravenna (50). The Gothic ſove- 


reignty was eſtabliſhed from Sicily to the Da- 


nube, from Sirmium or Belgrade to the At- 


lantic Ocean; and the Greeks themſelves 
have acknowledged that Theodoric reigned 


Over 


(48) Vol. ili. p. 574—579. „„ 

(49) Ennodius (p. 1610.) and Caſſiodorius, in the royal name (Var. 
11, 41.), record his ſalutary protection of the Alemanni. 

(50) The Gothic tranſactions in Gaul and Spain are repreſented 
with fome perplexity in Caſſiodorius (Var, iii. 32, 28, 4, 43, 44, 
v. 39.), Jornandes (c. 58. p. 698, 699.), and Procopius (Goth. 1. i. 


c. 12.) . I will neither hear nor reconcile the long and contradictory 


arguments of the Abbé Dubos and the Count de Buat, about the 
wars of Burgundy. | | 
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over the faireſt portion of the weſtern em- 
pire (51). | 
The union of the Goths and Romans might d.. 
have fixed for ages the tranſient happineſs of 
Italy; and the firſt of nations, a new people © 
of free ſubjects and enlightened ſoldiers, might 
have gradually ariſen from the mutual emula- 
tion of their reſpective virtues. But the ſub- 
lime merit of guiding or ſeconding ſuch a re- 
volution, was not reſerved for the reign of 
. Theodoric : he wanted either the genius or 
the opportunities of a legiſlator (52); and 
While he indulged the Goths in the enjoyment 
of rude liberty, he ſervilely copied the initi- 
tutions, and even the abuſes of the political 
ſyſtem which had been framed by Conſtantine 


of 1 a 5 ace 


the Reman 


and his ſucceſſors. From a tender regard = 


the expiring prejudices of Rome, the Barba- 
rian declined the name, the purple, and the 

diadem of the emperors ; but he aſſumed, un- 
der the hereditary title of king, the whole ſub- 
ſtance and plenitude of imperial prerogative 
(53). His addrefles to the eaſtern throne 
were reſpectful and ambiguous ; he celebrated 
in pompous ſtyle the harmony of the two re- 
publics, applauded his own government as the 
perfect ſimilitude of a ſole and undivided em- 
pire, and claimed above the kings of the earth 
the ſame pre-eminence which he modeſtly al- 
lowed to the perſon © or rank of Anaſtaſius. 


The 


(51) Theophanes, p. 113. 
(52) Procopius affirms that no laws wha were promulgated 
by Theodoric and the ſucceeding kings of Italy (Goth. I. ii. c. 6.). 
_ He muſt mean in the Gothic language. A Latin edi& of Theodoric 
is ſtill extant, in one hundred and fifty-ſour articles. 

(53) The image of Theodoric is engraved on his coins : his mo- 
deſt ſucceſſors were ſatisfied with adding their own name to the head 
of the reigniog emperor (Muratori Antiquitat, Italie Medii & vi, 


tom, ii. diſſert. xxvii. p. 577-579. Glannone Iſtoria Civile di Na- 
poli, tom. i. p. 166.). 
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The alliance of the Eaſt and Weſt was annual 


ly declared by the unanimous choice of two 


conſuls ; but it ſhould ſeem, that the Italian 
candidate who was named by Theodoric, ac- 
cepted a formal confirmation from the ſove- 
reign of Conſtantinople (54). The Gothic 
palace of Ravenna reflected the image of the 


court of Theodoſius or Valentinian. The 


prætorian prefect, the præfect of Rome, the 


quzſtor, the maſter of the offices, with the 
public and patrimonial treaſurers, whoſe func- 


tions are painted in gaudy colours by the rhe- 


toric of Caſſiodorius, ſtill continued to act as 
the miniſters of ſtate. And the ſubordinate. 


care of juſtice and the revenue was delegated 


to ſeven conſulars, three correctors, and five 
preſidents, who governed the fifteen regions of = 
Italy, according to the principles and even 


the forms of Roman juriſprudence (55). The 


violence of the conquerors was abated or 
eluded by the {low artifice of judicial proceed- 
ings; the civil adminiſtration, with its ho- 
nours and emoluments, was confined to the 
Italians ; and the people ſtill preſerved their 
dreſs and language, their laws and cuſtoms, 
their perſonal treedom, and two-thirds of their 


landed property. It had been the object of 
Auguſtus to conceal the introduction of mo- 
e wmaarchy; 


(54) The alliance of the emperor and the king of Italy are repre- 
ſented by Caſſiodorius (Var. i. 1. 11.2, 3. vi, 1.) and Procopius (Goth. 


I. ii. c. 6,1, iii, c. 21.), who celebrate the friendſhip of Anaſtaſiug 
and Theodoric : but the figurative ſtyle of compliment was interpret- 


ed in a very different ſenſe at Conſtantinople and Ravenna. 

(55) To the xvu provinces of the Notitia, Paul Warneſrid the dea- 
con (de Reb. Longobard. I. ii. c. 14—22.) has ſubjoined an xvilith, 
the Apennine (Muratori Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. i. p. 431— 


433.) . But of theſe, Sardinia and Corſica were poſſeſſed by the Van- 


dals, and the two Rhætias, as well as the Cottian Alps, ſeem to 
have been abandoned to a military government, The ſtate of the 
tour provinces that now form the kingdom of Naples, is laboured by 


 Giannone (tom. i. p, 172, 178.) with patriotic diligguce. 
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7 narchy ; it was the policy of Theodoric to diſ- 
guiſe the reign of a Barbarian (56). If his 
ſubjects were ſometimes awakened from this 


pleaſing viſion of a Roman government, they 


derived more ſubſtantial comfort from the 
character of a Gothic prince, who had pene- 


tration to diſcern, and firmneſs to purſue his 


own and the public intereſt. Theodoric loved 
the virtues which he poſſeſſed, and the talents 
of which he was deſtitute. Liberius was pro- 
moted to the office of prætorian præfect for his 
unſhaken fidelity to the unfortunate cauſe of 


Odoacer. The miniſters of Theodoric, Caſſi- 
odorius (57) and Boethius, have reflected on 
his reign the luſtre of their genius and learn- 


ing. More prudent or more fortunate than 
his colleague, Caſſiodorius preſerved his own 
eſteem without forfeiting the royal favour ; 


and after paſſing thirty years in the honours 


of the world, he was bleſſed with an equal 
term of repoſe in the devout and ſtudious ſo- 
litude of Squillace. SO 


27 


As the patron of the republic, it was the in- Proſperity 


tereſt and duty of the Gothic king to cultivate 
the affections of the ſenate (58) and people. 


The 


miſſions. 
(57) Twoltalians of the name of Caſſiodorius, the father (Var. i. 


24, 40.) and the ſon (ix. 24, 25.) were ſucceſſively employed in 


the adminiſtration of Theodoric. The ſon was born in the year 479; 


his various epiſtles as quæſtor, maſter of the offices, and prætorian 
præfect, extend from 509 to 539, and he lived as a monk about 
thirty years (Tiraboſchi Storia della Letteratura Italiana, tom. iii. p. 


7—24. Fabricius, Bibliot. Lat. Med, Avi, tom. i. p. 357, 358. 


edit. Manſi.) 


(58.) See his regard for the ſenate in Cochlœus ( Vit, Theod, viii. 


p. 72—80.) 


of Rome. 
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The nobles of Rome were flattered by ſonorous 
epithets and formal profeſſions of reſpect, 
which had been more juſtly applied to the 
merit and authority of their anceſtors. The 
people enjoyed, without fear or danger, the 
three bleſſings of a capital, order, plenty, and 
public amuſements. A viſible diminution of 
their numbers may be found even in the mea- 
ſure of liberality (59); yet Apulia, Calabria, 
and Sicily, poured their tribute of corn into 
the granaries of Rome; an allowance of bread 
and meat was diſtributed to the indigent citi- 
zens; and every office was deemed honoura- 
ble which was conſecrated to the care of their 
health and happineſs. The public games, 
ſuch as a Greek ambaſſador might politely ap- 
plaud, exhibited a faint and feeble copy of the 
magnificence of the Cæſars; yet the muſical, 
the gymnaſtic, and the pantomime arts, had 


not totally funk in oblivion ; the wild beaſts of 


Africa fall exercifed in the amphitheatre the 
courage and dexterity of the hunters ; and 
the indulgent Goth either patiently tolerated 
or gently reſtrained the blue and green facti- 
ons, whoſe conteſts ſo often filled the circus 
with clamour, and even with blood (60). In 
the ſeventh year of his peaceful reign, Theo- 


A. D. :og, doric viſited the old capital of the world; the 


ſenate and people advanced in ſolemn procel- 
ſion to ſalute a ſecond Trajan, a new Valenti- 
nian, and he nobly ſupported that character 


(39) No more than 10, O00 modi, of fotir' thouſand quartets 
(Anonym. Valeſian, p. 721. aud Var. i. 35. vi: 18. Ki. 5. 39.) 


(60) See his regard and indulgence for the ſpectacles of the cireus, | 


the amphitheatre, ahd the theatre, in the Chronicle and epiſtles of 
Caſſiodorius (Var, i. 20. 27. 30; 31, 32. iii, F. iv. 51. illuſtrated 
by the kivih Annotation of Maſcou's Hiſtoty;) who has contrived 
to ſprinkle the ſubje& with oſtentatious, though agreeable learn- 
ing, , ; . f BY Wee is ot 4 Ek 
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by the affurance of a juſt and legal govern- 


ment (61), in a diſcourſe which he was not 
afraid to pronounce in public, and to inſcribe 
on a tablet of braſs. Rome, in this auguſt ce- 


remony, ſhot a laſt ray of declining glory ; 


and a ſaint, the ſpectator of this pompous 


ſcene, could only hope in his pious fancy, 
that it was excelled by the celeſtial ſplendor of 


the new Jeruſalem (62). During a reſidence 


of fix months, the fame, the perſon, and the 
courteous demeanour of the Gothic king ex- 


cited the admiration of the Romans, and he 


contemplated, with equal curioſity and ſur- 
- priſe, the monuments that remained of their 


ancient greatneſs. He imprinted the footſteps 


of a conqueror on the Capitoline hill, and 
frankly confeſſed that each day he viewed 
with freſh wonder the forum of Trajan and his 
lofty column. The theatre of Pompey appear- 
ed, even in its decay, as a huge mountain ar- 
_ tificially hollowed and poliſhed, and adorned 
dy human induſtry ; and he vaguely comput- 
ed, that a river of gold muſt have been drain- 
ed to erect the coloſſal amphitheatre of Titus 
(63). From the mouths of fourteen aque- 
ducts, a pure and copious ſtream was difſuſed 


into every part of the city; among theſe the 


& 


Claudian water, which aroſe at the diſtance of 


_ thirty- 


(61) Anonym. Vale. p. 721. Marius Aventicenſis in Chron. In 
the ſcale of public and perſonal merit, the Gothic conqueror is at 
| leaſt as much above Valentinian, as he may ſeem inferior to Tra- 


IQ 


63) Caſſiodorius deſcribes in his pompous ſtyle the forum of Tra- 


jap (Var. vii. 6.), the theatre of Marcellus (iv. 51.), and the am- 


Phitheatre of Titus (v. 42.); and his deſcriptions are not unworthy 
of the reader's peruſal. According to the modern prices, the Abbe 
Barthelemy computes that the brick-work and maſonry of the Coli- 
ſeum would now coſt twenty millions of French livres (Mem, de 
I Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 585, 586), How {mall 
a part of that ſtupendous fabric ? 


jan. | | | | | 
(62) Vit. Fulgentii in Baron, Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 500, No. 
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thirty-eight miles in the Sabine mountains, 


was conveyed along a gentle though conſtant 
declivity of ſolid arches, till it deſcended on 


the ſummit of the Aventine hill. The long 
and ſpacious vaults which had been conſtruct- 


ed for the purpoſe of common ſewers, ſubſiſt- 
ed, after twelve centuries, in their priſtine 


85 ſtrength; and theſe ſubterraneous channels 
have deen preferred to all the viſible wonders 
of Rome (64). The Gothic kings, ſo injuri- 
doully accuſed of the ruin of antiquity, were 
anxious to preſerve the monuments of the na- 
tion whom they had ſubdued (65). The roy- 


al edicts were framed to prevent the abules, 


the neglect, or the depredations of the citizens 
themſelves; and a profeſled architect, the an- 
nual ſum of two hundred pounds of gold, 
_ twenty-five thouſand tiles, and the receipt of 
cuſtoms from the Lucrine port, were aſſign- 
ed for the ordinary repairs of the walls and 
public edifices. A ſimilar care was extended 
to the ſtatues of metal or marble of men or 


animals. The ſpirit of the horſes, which have 
given a modern name to the Quirinal, was 


applauded by the Barbarians (66); the bra- 


zen elephants of the Via ſacra were diligently 


reſtored (67); the famous heiter of Myron de- 
ceived 


(64) For the aqteduds and 3 ſee Strabo (1. v. p. 360. ) Pli- 


ny (Hiſt. Nat, xxxvi. 24 ), Caffiodorius (Var. iii. 30, 3T, vi. 06)» 


Procopius (Goth. I. i. c. 19.), and Nardini (Roma Antica, p. 514 — 
J22.). How ſuch works could be executed by 2 king of Rome, 1s 
yet a problem. 


(65) For the Gothic care of the buildings and ſtatues, fee Caſſio- 
dorius (Var. i. 21, Ho ji. 34. iv. 30. vii. 6, 13, 15. ), and the Valeſian 


Fragment (p. 721. 
(66) Var. vii. 15. Theſe horſes o Monte Cavallo. had been tranſ- | 


ported from Alexandria to the baths of Cunſtantine{ Nardini, p. 188. ), 
Their ſculpture is diſdained by the Abbé Lchos (Reflexions ſur 1a 
Potcſie et ſur la Peinture, tom. i. ſection 39.), and admired by Win- 
kelman (Hiſt. de l' Art, tom ii. p. 159. )- 


(67) Var. x, 109. They were probably a fragment of ſome tri- | 


umphal car (Cuper de Elephantis, ii. 10). 
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ceived the cattle, as they were driven through 

the forum of peace (68); and an officer was 
created to protect thoſe works of art, which 
Theodoric conſidered as the nobleſt ornament 
of his kingdom. 

After the example of the laſt emperors, Flouriſk- 
Ik)!hecodoric preferred the reſidence of Ravenna, . "= 
5 where he cultivated an orchard with his own 

hands (69). As often as the peace of his king- 
| F dom was threatened (for 1t was never invad- 
ce by the Barbarians, he removed his court to 
Verona (70) on the northern frontier, and 
the image of his palace, ſtill extant, on a coin, 
repreſents the oldeſt and moſt authentic model 
of Gothic architecture. Theſe two capitals, 
as well as Pavia, Spoleto, Naples, and the 
reſt of the Italian cities, acquired under his 
_ reign the uſeful or ſplendid decorations of 
churches, aqueducts, baths, porticoes, and pa- 
laces (71). But the happineſs of the ſubject —& - 
was more truly conſpicuous in the buſy ſcene 
of labour and luxury, in the rapid increaſe 
and bold enjoyment of national wealth. From 
the ſhades of Tibur and Præneſte, the Roman 
8 ſenators ſtill retired 1 in the winter-ſeaſon to the 
HB | . Warm 
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(68) Procopius (Goth. 1. iv. c. 21.) relates a fooliſh ſtory of Myron's 
cow, which is celebrated by the falſe wit of thirty-ſix Greek epigrams 
(Autholog. I. iv. p. 302—306, edit. Hen. OR Auſon, Epigram. 
lviii—lxviii.). 

(69) See an epigram of Ennodius (ii, 3. p. 1893, 1894. ) on. this 
garden and the royal gardener. 

(70) His affection for that city is proved by the epithet of © Ve- 
rona tua,“ and the legend of the hero; under the barbarous name 
of Dietrich of Bern (Peringſciold ad Cochlaum, p. 240.), Maffei 
traces him with knowledge and pleaſure in his native FOUMTY (I. ix. 
p. 230—236.). 

(71) See Maffei (Verona Illuftcata, Part. i. p. 231, 232, 308. 
&c.). He imputes Gothic architecture, like the corruption of lan- 
guage, writing, &c. not to the Barbarians, but to the Italians em 
telves. Compare his ſentiments with thoſe of 'Virabolchi (tom 17, 


13 
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warm fun, and ſalubrious ſprings of Baiæ; 


and their villas, which advanced on ſolid moles 
into the bay of Naples, commanded the vari- 


ous proſpect of the ſky, the earth, and the 


water. On the eaſtern ſide of the Hadriatic, 
a new Campania was formed in the fair and 


fruitful provinces of Iſtria, which communi- 


cated with the palace of Ravenna by an eaſy 


navigation of one hundred miles. The rich 


productions of Lucania and the adjacent pro- 
vinces were exchanged at the Marcilian foun- 


_ tain, in a populous fair annually dedicated to 
trade, intemperance, and ſuperſtition. In the 
ſolitude of Comum, which had once been 
animated by the mild genius of Pliny, a tran- 
| ſparent baſon above fixty miles in length ſtill 
reflected the rural ſeats which encompaſſed 


the margin of the Larian lake; and the gra- 


dual aſcent of the hills was covered by a triple 
| plantation of olives, of vines and of cheſnut 
trees (72). Agriculture revived under the 
ſhadow of peace, and the number of huſband- 


men was multiplied by the redemption of cap- 


tives (73.) The iron mines of Dalmatia, a 


gold mine in Bruttium, were carefully ex- 


plored, and the Pomtine marſhes, as well as 
thoſe of Spoleto, were drained and cultivated 
by private undertakers, whoſe diſtant reward 


muſt depend on the continuance of the public 


proiperity (740. Whenever the ſeaſons were 


leſs 


=» 


| (52) The villas, climate, and landfcp of Baiz (Var. ix. 6. See 
Cluver, Italia Antiq. I. iv. c. 2. p. 1119, &c., Iſtria (Var. xii. 22. 
26. and Comum (Var. xi. 14. compare with Pliny's two villas, ix. 7.). 
are agreeably painted in the Epiſtles of Caſſiodorius. 
(73) In Liguria nume roſa agricolarum progenies W OS 
1678, 1679, 1680.). St. Eptphanius of Pavia redeemed by prayer 


or ranſom 6000 captives from the Eurgundians of Lyons and Savoy. 
Such deeds are the beſt of miracles. 


(74) The political economy of Theodoric (ſer Anonym. valeſ. p. 


721. and Cailiodorine, in Chron.) may be diſtinQly traced under 


the 
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leſs propitious, the doubtful precautions of 


forming magazines of corn, fixing the price, 


and prohibiting the exportation, atteſted at 
leaſt the benevolence of the ſtate ; but ſuch 


was the extraordinary plenty which an induſ- 
trious people produced from a grateful ſoil, 


that a gallon of wine was ſometimes ſold in 
Italy for leſs than three farthings, and a quar- 


ter of wheat at about five ſhillings and ſix- 
pence (75). A country poſſeſſed of ſo many 


valuable objects of exchange, ſoon attracted 


the merchants of the world, whoſe beneficial 


traffic was encouraged and protected by the 


O 


courſe of the provinces by land and water was 


_ reſtored and extended; the city gates were 
never ſhut either by day or by night; and the 
common ſaying, that a purſe of gold might be 


fafely left in the fields, was expreflive of the 


conſcious ſecurity of the inhabitants (76). 


liberal ſpirit of Theodoric. The free inter- 


A difference of religion 1s always pernicious Theodoric 


and often fatal to the harmony of the prince 


and people ; the Gothic conqueror had been 
educated in the profeſſion of Arianiſm, arid 


But the perſuaſion of Theodoric was not in- 


| tected by zeal, and he piouſly adhered to the 
bhereſy of his fathers, without condeſcending 


Vol, H. - 9 = to 


the following heads: iron mine (Var. 111. 23.); gold mine (. 3:)'s 


| Pomptine marſhes (ii. 32, 33-) 3 Spoleto (ii. 21.); corn (i. 34. x. 
27, 28. vi. II, I2.); trade (vi. 7. vii. 9,23, ; fair of Leacothae vr 


an Arian, 


Italy was devoutly attached to the Nicene faith. 


St, Cyprian in Lucania (viii, 33.); plenty (xii. 4.); the curſus, or 


public poſt (i. 29. ii. 31. iv, 47. v. 5. vi. 6. vii, 33.); the Flamiuian 


way (x11. 18.). 


(75) LX modii tritici in ſolidum ipſius tempore fuerunt, et vinum 
xxx amphoras in ſolidum (Fragment Valeſ.). Corn was diſtributed 


trom the granaries at xv or xxv modii for a piece of gold, and the 


price was ſtill moderate. 


(76) See the life of St. Cæſarius in Baronius (A. D. 508, No, 12, 


13, 14.). The king preſented him with 300 gold ſolidi, and a dil- 


eus of ſilver of the weight of ſixty pounds. 
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to balance the ſubtile arguments of theologi- 
cal metaphyſics. Satisfied with the private to- 
leration of his Arian ſectaries, he juſtly con- 
ceived himſelf to be the guardian of the public 
worſhip, and his external reverence for a ſu- 
perſtition which he deſpiſed, may have nou- 
riſhed in his mind the falutary indifference of 


His tolera- a ſtateſman or philoſopher. The Catholics of 


tion of rhe 
Catholics. 


his dominions acknowledged, perhaps with 
reluctance, the peace of the church; their 
clergy, according to the degrees of rank or 
merit, were honourably entertained in the pa- 
| lace of Theodoric; he eſteemed the living 
{znctity of Cæſarius (77) and Epiphanius (78), 
the orthodox biſhops of Arles and Pavia; and 
preſented a decent offering on the tomb of St. 
Peter, without any ſcrupulous enquiry into 
the creed of the apoſtle (79). His favourite 
| Goths, and even his mother, were permitted 


10 retain or embrace the Athanaſian faith, and 


-£#: 


his long reign could not afford the example of 
an Italian Catholic, who, either from choice 
or compulſion, had deviated into the religion 
of the conqueror (80). The people, and the 
„„ 55 Barbarians 


(77) Ennodius in Vit, St. Epiphanu, in Sirmond Op. tom. 1. p. 
*1672—1690. Theodoric beſtowed ſome important favours on this 
biſhop, whom he uled as a counſellor in peace and war. | 
(78) Devotiſſimus ac fi Catholicus (Anonym. Valeſ. p. 720.); yet 
his offering was no more than two filver candlefticks / cereftrata) of 
the weight of feventy pounds, far inferior to the geid and gems of 
Conflantinople and France (Anaſtaſius in Vit. Pont. in Hormiſda, p. 
34. edit. Paris). | | 8 
(79) The tolerating ſyſtem of his reign (Ennodius, p. 1612. An- 
onym. Vale. p. 719, Procop. Goth. I. 1. c. 1. I. ii. c. 6.) may be ſtu- 
died in tke Epiſtles of Caſſiodorius, under the following heads: 
 bijhops (Var. 1, 9. viii. Ys, 24. xi. 22.); immunities (i, 26. ii. 29, 30.) ; 
church lands (iv. 17. 2b. ); ſanctuaries (ii. IT, iii. 47.) 3 church plate 
(x11, 20.); diſcipline (iv. 44.); Which proves at the fame time that he 
was the head of the church as well as of the ſtate. | 
(80) We may reject a fooliſh tale of his beheading a Catholic dea- 
con who turned Arian (Theodor. LeRor, No. 17, . Why is The- 
odoric ſurnamed Afer ? From Vafer? (Valeſ. ad loc.). A light con- 
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Barbarians themſelves, were edified by the 
pomp and order of religious worſhip ; the ma- 


giſtrates were inſtructed to defend the juſt im- 


munities of eccleſiaſtical perſons and poſſeſſi - 


ons; the biſhops held their ſynods, the me- 
tropolitans exerciſed their juriſdiction, and the 


privileges of ſanctuary were maintained or mo- 
derated according to the ſpirit of the Roman 


1 juriſprudence. With the protection, Theo- 


doric aſſumed the legal ſupremacy, of the 


church; and his firm e e reſtored 
or extended ſome uſeful prerogatives which 
had been neglected by the feeble emperors of 
the Weſt. He was not ignorant of the digni- 
ty and importance of the Roman pontiff, to 
whom the venerable name of PopE was now 
_ _ appropriated. The peace or the revolt of Ita- 
ly might depend on the character of a wealth 
and popular biſhop, who claimed ſuch ample 
dominion both in heaven and earth; who had 
been declared in a numerous ſynod to be pure 


won all fin, and exempt from all judgment 


(81). When the chair of St. Peter was diſput- 


ed by Symmachus and Laurence, they ap- 


peared at his ſummons before the tribunal of 


an Arian monarch, and he confirmed the elec- 
tion of the moſt worthy or the moſt obſequi- 
ous candidate. At the end of his life, in a 
moment of jealouſy and reſentment, he pre- 


vented the choice of the Romans, by nomi- 
nating a pope in the palace of Ravenna. The 
danger and furious conteſts of a ſchiſm were 
mildly reſtrained, and the laſt decree of the 


ſenate Was enacted to extinguiſh, if it were 


D 2 — 5 Fa 


(81) Base ins P. 1621, as 1636, 1638. His /ilell was ap- 
proved and regiſtered (ſynoda iter) by « Roman council (Baronius, 


A. D. 503. No. 6. Franciſcus Pagi in Brevias, Pont. Rom. tom, I. 


P. 242. ). 
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poſſible, the ſcandalous venality of the papal 
elections (82). 


vices of his I have deſcanted with pleaſure on the fortu- 


nate condition of Italy; but our fancy muſt 


not haſtily conceive that the golden age of 


the poets, a race of men without vice or mi- 


ſery, was realiſed under the Gothic conquelt. 
The fair proſpect was ſometimes overcaſt with 


clouds; the wiſdom of Theodoric might be 


deceived, his power might be reſiſted, and the 
dechning age of the monarch was ſullied with 
popular hatred and patrician blood. In the 


firſt infolence of victory, he had been tempted 
to deprive the whole party of Odoacer of the 
civil and even the natural rights of ſociety 


(83); a tax unſeaſonably impoſed after the 
calamities of war, would have cruſhed the 
riſing agriculture of Liguria ; a rigid pre- 


emption of corn, which was intended for the 
public relief, muſt have aggravated the diſtreſs 
of Campania. Theſe dangerous projects were 
deicated by the virtue and eloquence of Epi- 
phanius and Boethius, who, in the preſence 


of Theodoric himſelf, ſucceſsfully pleaded the 
cauſe of the people (84): but if the royal ear 


was open to the voice of truth, a ſaint and a 
philotopher are not always to be found at the 
bs 3% Cog ear 


(82) See Caſſiodorius (Var. viii. 15. ix. 15, 16.), Anaſtaſius (in 
Symmacho, p. 31.) and the xviith Annotation of Maſcou. Baro- 
nius, Fagi, and molt of the Catholic doctors, confeſs, with an an- 
gry growl, this Gothic uſurpation. _ | 3 | 

(83) He diſabled thema licentia teſtandi; and all Italy mourned 
—Jamentabili juſtitio. I wiſh to believe that "theſe penalties were 
enacted againſt the rebels, who had violated their oath of allegi- 
ance ; but the teſtimony of Ennodius (p. 1675—1678,) is the more 
weighty, as he lived and died under the reign of Theodoric. 

(84) Ennodius, in Vit, Epiphan, p. 1689, 1699. Boethius de 
Conſolatione Philoſophiz, l. i. prof, iv. p. 45, 46, 47. Reſpect, 
but weigh the paſſions of the ſaint and the ſenator; and fortify or 
alleviate their complaints by the various hints of Caſſiodorius (ii. 8. 


iv. 36. viii. 5.), 
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ear of kings. The privileges of rank, or 
office, or favour, were too frequently abuſed 


by Italian fraud and Gothic violence, and the 


avarice of the king's nephew was publicly 


_ expoſed, at firſt by the uſurpation, and after- 


wards by the reſtitution of the eſtates which 


he had unjuſtly extorted from his Tuſcan 
neighbours. Two hundred thouſand Barba- 


rians, formidable even to their maſter, were 


: ſeated in the heart of Italy ; they indignantly 
ſupported the reſtraints of peace and diſci- 


pline ; the diſorders of their march were al- 


ways felt and ſometimes compenſated ; and 


where it was dangerous to puniſh, it might 


be prudent to diflemble, the ſallies of their 
native fierceneſs. When the indulgence of 
Theodoric had remitted two thirds of the 
Ligurian tribute, he condeſcended to explain 


the difficulties of his ſituation, and to lament 


the heavy though inevitable burthens which 
he impoſed on his ſubjects for their own de- 


fence (85). Theſe ungrateful ſubjects could 
never be cordially reconciled to the origin, 


the religion, or even the virtues of the Go- 
thic conqueror ; paſt calamities were torgot- 
ten, and the ſenſe or ſuſpicion of injuries was 


rendered ſtill more exquiſite by the preſent fe- 


licity of the times. 


Even the religious toleratioh which Theo- He is pro- 


voked to 


doric had the glory of introducing into the 


the orthodox zeal of the Italians. They re- 
ſpected the armed hereſy of the Goths; but 


their pious rage was fafely pointed againſt the 
rich and defenceleſs Jew s, who had formed 
their 


(8 1 Immanium expenſarum pondus . pro ipſorum ſalute, &c. 
ct theſe are no more than words, | | 


periecute 


Chriſtian world, was painful and offenſive to the Catho- 


. 
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their eſtabliſhments at Naples, Rome, Ra- 


venna, Milan, and Genoa, for the benefit of 
trade, and under the ſanction of the laws 
(86). Their perſons were inſulted, their ef- 
fects were pillaged, and their ſynagogues - 
were burnt by the mad populace of- Ravenna 


and Rome, inflamed, as it ſhould ſeem, by 


the moſt frivolous or extravagant pretences. 
The government which could neglect, would 
have deſerved ſuch an outrage. A legal en- 


quiry was inſtantly directed; and as the au- 
thors of the tumult had eſcaped in the crowd, 


the whole community was condemned to re-. 


pair the damage; and the obſtinate bigots 


who refuſed their contributions, were whip- 


ped through the ſtreets by the hand of the ex- 


_ ecutioner. This ſimple act of juſtice exaſpe- 
rated the diſcontent of the Catholics, who 


applauded the merit and patience of theſe holy 


confeſſors; three hundred pulpits deplored the 
perſecution of the church, and if the chapel 


of St. Stephen at Verona was demoliſhed by 
the command of Theodoric, it is probable 


that ſome miracle hoſtile to his name and dig- 


nity had been performed on that facred thea- 


tre. At the cloſe of a glorious life, the king 


of Italy diſcovered that he had excited the 
hatred of a people whoſe happineſs he had fo 
aſſiduouſly laboured to promote; and his mind 
Was {ſoured by indignation, jealouſy, and the 
bitterneſs of unrequited love. The Gothic 
conquer condeſcended to diſarm the unwar- 
like natives of Italy, interdicting all weapons 


of ofience, and excepting only a ſmall knife 


for domeſtic. uſe. The deliverer of ' Rome 


was 


(86) The Jews were ſettled at Naples (Procopius, Goth. I. i. c. | 
8.), at Genoa (Var. ii. 28. iv. 33.), Milan v. 37.), Rome (iv. 43. ). 


See likewiſe Painage, Hiſt, des Juifs, tom. viii. c. 7. p. 254, 
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was accuſed of conſpiring with the vileſt in- 


formers againſt the lives of ſenators whom he 


fuſpected of a ſecret and treaſonable corre- 
ſpondence with the Byzantine court (87). 
After the death of Anaſtaſius, the diadem had 


been placed on the head of a feeble old man; 
but the powers of government were aſſumed 


by his nephew Juſtinian, who already medi- 


tated the extirpation of hereſy, and the con- 


queſt of Italy and Africa. A rigorous law 

which was publiſhed at Conſtantinople, to rc- 
duce the Arians by the dread of puniſhment 
within the pale of the church, awakened the 


juſt reſentment of Theodoric, who claimed 


for his diſtreſſed. brethren of the Eaſt, the 
fame indulgence which he had fo long granted 
to the Cathohcs of his dominions. At his 
ſtern command, the Roman pontiff, with 
four ilutrious ſenators, embarked on an em- 


baſſy, of which he muſt have alike dreaded 
the failure or the ſucceſs. The ſingular vene- 


ration ſhewn to the firſt pope who had viſited 
Conſtantinople was puniſhed as a crime by 


his jealous monarch; the artful or peremp- 


tory refuſal of the Byzantine court might ex- 
cuſe an equal, and would provoke a larger, 
meaſure of retaliation ; and 2 mandate was 


prepared in Italy to prohibit, after a ſtated 


day, the exerciſe of the Catholic worſhip. 
By the bigotry of his ſubjects and enemies, 


the moſt tolerant of princes was driven to 


the brink of perſecution ; and the life of 


Theodoric was too long, ſince he lived to 
e conden1z 


(87) Rex avidus communis exitii, &c. (Boethius, I. i. p. 49.) 
rex dolum Romanis tendebat (Anonym. Valeſ. p. 723.) Thete ar? 
pare words: they ſpeak the paſſions of the Jtalians, and thoſe (1 
ear) of Theodoric himſelf, ACP 


. 
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condemn the virtue of Boethius and Sym- 


machus (88). 


3 The ſenator Boethius (89) is the laſt of the 


honours of Romans whom Cato or Tully could have ac- 


Bocthius. Knowledged for their countryman. As a 


wealthy orphan, he inherited the patrimony 
and honours of the Anician family, a name 
ambitiouſly aſſumed by the kings and empe- 


rors of the age; and the appellation of Man- 
lius aſſerted his genuine or fabulous deſcent 
from a race of conſuls and dictators, who had 


repulſed the Gauls from the Capitol, and ſa- 


crificed their ſons to the diſcipline of the re- 
public. In the youth of Boethius, the ſtudies 


of Rome were not totally abandoned ; a Vir- 


gil (go) is now extant, corrected by the hand 


of a conſul ; and the profeſſors of grammar, 


rhetoric, and juriſprudence, were maintained 
in their privileges and penſions, by the libe- 


rality of the Goths. But the erudition of 


the Latin language was inſufficient to fatiate 
his ardent curioſity ; and Boethius is faid to 


have employed eighteen laborious years in the 
ſchools of Athens (91), which were en 


by 


(88) 1 have bee to extract a rational narrative from the dark, 
conciſe, and various hints of the Valeſian Fragments (p. 722, 723. 
724.) Theophanes, (p. 145. ), Anaſtafius (in Johanne, p. 38. ), and the 


ry Mifcella (p. leg. edit, Muratori.). A gentle prefſure and pa- 


_ raphraſe of their words, is no violence. Conlult likewiſe Muratori 
(Annali d' Italia, tom. iv. p. 471—478.), with the Annals and Bre- 


viary (tom, 1, 259—263. ) of the two Pagi's, the uncle and the 
N 


489) I. e Clere has compo cd a critical and philoſophical life of 
Anicius Manlius Severinus Boetius (Bibliot. Choiſie, tom. xvi. p. 
168—27c,); and both Tiraboſchi (tom. iii.) and Fabricius (Bibliot, 


Latin.) may be uſefully conſulted, The date of his birth may be 
placed about the year 479, and his death in 524, in a Promarure old 
age (Conſol. Phil. Metrica, i. p. 5. 

(90) For the age and value 97 this MS. now in the Medicean 


library at Florence, ſee the Cenotaphia Finz (p. 430—447,) of 
Cardinal Noris. 


(91) The Athenian ſtudies of Boethius are doubtful (Baronius, 


. P. 51%, No, 3. from a ſpurious tract, De Diſciplina Scholarum), 


and 
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by the zeal, the learning, and the diligence 
of Proclus and his diſciples. The reaſon and 


piety of their Roman pupil were fortunately 


ſaved from the contagion of myſtery and ma- 


gi, which polluted the groves of the acade- 
; but he imbibed the ſpirit, and imitated 


the inethod of his dead and living maſters, 
who attempted to reconcile the ſtrong and 
ſubtle ſenſe of Ariſtotle with the devout con- 

templation and fublime fancy of Plato. After 
his return to Rome, and his marriage with 
the daughter of his friend, the patrician Sym- 


machus, Boethius {till continued, in a palace 


of ivory and marble, to proſecute the ſame 
ſtudies (92)- The church was edified by his 
profound defence of the orthodox creed 
againſt the Arian, the Eutychian, and the 


Neftorian hereſies, and the Catholic unity was 


explained or expoſed in a formal treatiſe by 
the indifference of three diſtin& though con- 
ſubſtantial perſons. For the benefit 2of his 
Latin readers, his genius ſubmitted to teach 
the firſt elements of the arts and ſciences of 
Greece. The geometry of Euclid, the muſic 


of Pythagoras, the arithmetic of Nicomackus, 


the ae of Archimedes, the Aſtronomy 
of Ptolemy, the theology of Plato, and the 


logic of Ar iſtotle, with the commentary of 


Porphyry, 


and the term of eighteen years is ; doubtleſs too long : but the ſimple 
tact of a viſit to Athens, is juſtified by much interna] evidence 
ane a Hiſt, Crit, Philoſoph, tom. iii p. 524.—527.), and by an 


xpreſſion (though vague and ambiguous) of his friend Caſſiodorius : 


ar. i. 45.), ** longe poſitas Athenas introiſti. 


(92) Bibliothecæ comptos ebore ac vitrs parietes, &c. (Conſol. 


| Phil. I, i. prof, v. p. 74.) The Epiſtles of Ennodius (vi. 6. vii, 12. 
vili. 1. 31. 37. 40.) and Caſſiodorius (Var. 1, 39. iv. 6. ix. 21.) af. 
ford many proofs of the high reputation which he enjoyed in his 


own times. It is true that the biſhop ef Pavia wanted to ganas 
of him au old houſe at Milan, and praiſe might be tendere 


and ac- 


i 
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Porphyry, were tranſlated and illuſtrated by 
the indefatigable pen of the Roman ſenator. 


And he alone was eſteemed capable of de- 
ſcribing the wonders of art, a ſun-dial, a 


Water- clock, or a ſphere which repreſented 
the motions of the planets. From theſe ab- 
ſtruſe ſpeculations, Boethius ſtooped, or to 


ſpeak more truly, he roſe to the ſocial duties 


a public and private life: the indigent were 
_ relieved by his liberality ; and his eloquence, 
- which flattery might compare to the voice of 


Demoſthenes or Cicero, was uniformly exert- 


ed in the cauſe of innocence and humanity. 


Such conſpicuous merit was felt and reward- 
ed by a diſcerning prince; the dignity of 


Boethius was adorned with the titles of con- 
ſul and patrician, and his talents were uſefully 
employed in the important ſtation of maſter 


of the offices. Notwithſtanding the equal 


claims of the Eaſt and Weſt, his two ſons 
were created, in their tender youth, the con- 


fuls of the ſame year (93). On the memora- 


ble day of their inauguration, they proceeded 
in folemn pomp from their palace to the 
forum, amidſt the applauſe of the ſenate and 


people; and their joyful father, the true con- 


- ful of Rome, after pronouncing an oration in 
the praiſe of his royal benefactor, diſtributed 


a triumphal largeſs in the games of the circus. 


Proſperous in his fame and fortunes, in his 


public honours and private alliances, in the 
cultivation of ſcience and the conſciouſneſs of 


virtue, Boethius might have been ſtyled hap- 


PYs 


(93) Pagi, Muratori, &c. are agreed that Boethius himſelf. was 
conſul an the year 510, his two ſons in 522, aud in 487, perhaps, 
his father, A deſire of aſcribing the laſt of rheſe confnlfhips to the 
philoſopher, had perplexed the chronology of his life, In his ho- 
nours, alliances, children, he celebrates his own felicity—his paſt 
fchicity (p. 109, I10.), | 
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phy, if that precarious epithet could be ſafely 
applied before the laſt term of the life of man. 

— philoſopher, liberal of his wealth and 0 barer, 
parſimonious of his time, might be inſenſible 
to the common allurements of ambition, the 
thirſt of gold and employment. And ſome 
credit may be due to the aſſeveration of Boe- 
thius, that he had reluctantly obeyed the di- 
vine Plato, who enjoins every virtuous citi- 
zen to reſcue the ſtate from the uſurpation of 
vice and ignorance. For the integrity of his 
public conduct he appeals to the memory of 
his country. His authority had reſtrained 
the pride and oppreſſion of the royal officers, 
and his eloquence had delivered Paulianus 
from the dogs of the palace. He had always 
pitied, and often relieved the diſtreſs of the 

provincials, whoſe fortunes were exhauſted b 
public and private rapine ; and Boethius alone 
had courage to oppoſe the tyranny of the Bar- 
barians elated by conqueſt, excited by ava- 
rice, and, as he complains, encouraged by 
impunity. In theſe honourable conteſts, his 
ſpirit ſoared above the conſideration of dan- 
ger, and perhaps of prudence; and we may 
learn from the example of Cato, that a cha- 
racter of pure and inflexible virtue is the 
moſt apt to be miſled by prejudice, to be 
heated by enthuſiaſm, and to confound pri- 
vate enmities with public juſtice. The diſci- 
ple of Plato might exaggerate the infirmities 
of nature and the imperfections of ſociety ; 
and the mildeſt form of a Gothic kingdom, 
even the weight of allegiance and gratitude, 
muſt be infupportable to the free ſpirit of a 
Roman patriot. But the favour and fidelity 
of Boethius declined in juſt proportion with 
the public happineſs ; and an unworthy col- 
league 


= 
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league was impoſed, to divide and controul 
the power of the maſter of the offices. In the 


laſt gloomy ſeaſon of Theodoric, he indig- 
nantly felt that he was a ſlave; but as his 


maſter had only power over his life, he ſtood. 


without arms and without fear againſt the 


face of an angry Barbarian, who had been 


provoked to believe that the ſafety of the ſe- 
He is accuſ- nate was incompatible with his own. The ſe- 
<d of trea- nator Albinus was accuſed and already con- 
8 victed on the preſumption of hoping, as it was 


ſaid, the liberty of Rome. © If Albinus be 


85 criminal, exclaimed the orator, © the ſe- 
4 nate and myſelf are all guilty of the ſame 
© crime. If we are innocent, Albinus is 
$6 equally entitled to the protection of the 
laws.“ Theſe laws might not have puniſh- 


ed the ſimple and barren wiſh of an unattain- 


able bleſſing; but they would have ſhewn leſs 


indulgence to the raſh confeſſion of Boethius, 


that, had he known of a conſpiracy, the ty- 
rant never ſhould (94). The advocate of Al- 


binus was ſoon involved in the danger and 


perhaps the guilt of his client; their ſigna- 


ture (Which they denied as a forgery) was 
affixed to the original addreſs, inviting the 


emperor to deliver Ttaly from the Goths; and 


three witneſſes of honourable rank, perhaps 
of infamous reputation, atteſted the treaſon- 


able deſigns of the Roman patrician (95). 


Yet his innocence muſt be preſumed, ſince he 
Was 


(94) Si ego ſeiſſem tu neſciſſes. Bocthius adopts this anſwer 
J. i. prof, 4. p. 53.) of Julius Canus, whoſe philoſophic death is 
deſcribed by Seneca (De 'Iranquillitate Animi, c. 14.). 

(95) The charaGers of his rwo delators, Baſilius (Var, ii. 10, 11. 


iv. 22.) and Opilio (v. 41. viii. 16.) are illuſtrated, not much to 


their honour, in the Epiſtles of Caſſioderius, which likewiſe men- 
tion Decoratus (v. 31.) the Worthlefs colleague of Bocthius (I. iii. 
prof, 4. P. 193.) 
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was deprived by Theodoric of the means of 


- juſtification, and rigorouſly confined in the 


tower of Pavia, while the ſenate, at the diſ- 


' tance of five hundred miles, pronounced a 


ſentence of confiſcation and death againſt the 
moſt illuſtrious of its members. At the com- 


mand of the Barbarians, the occult ſcience of 


a philoſopher was ſtigmatized with the names 


of facrilege and magic (96). A devout and 
dutiful attachment to the ſenate was con- 


demned as criminal by the trembling voices 


of the ſenators themſelves ; and their ingra- 


titude deſerved the wiſh or prediction of 
Boethius, that, after him, none ſhould be 


found guilty of the ſame offence (97). 


While Boethius, oppreſſed with fetters, ex- His impri, 


pected each moment the ſentence or the dd death, 
ſtroke of death, he compoſed in the tower of A. D. 524. 


Pavia the conſolation of philoſophy; a golden 


volume not unworthy of the leiſure of Fats --- 
or Tully, but which claims incomparable me- 


rit from the barbariſm of the times and the 


ſituation of the author. The celeſtial guide 


whom he had ſo long invoked at Rome and 


Athens, now condeſcended to. ilumine his 


dungeon, to revive his courage, and to pour 


into his wounds her ſalutary balm. She 
taught him to compare his long proſperity 


and his recent diſtreſs, and to conceive new 


hopes from the inconſtancy of { fortune, Rea- 
{on 


(96) A ſevere enquiry was inſtituted into the crime of magic 
(Var. iv. 22, 23. ix. 18.) and it was believed that many necroman- 
cers had eſcaped by making their gaolers mad: tor wad, I ſhould 
read drunk, 


(97) Boethius had compoſed hin own Apo! ogy (P..13.),perhans'more 
intereſting than his Saale in We muſt be content with the ge- 
neral view of his hoyours, principles, perſecution, ec. (J. i. prof. 
iv. p. 42—62,), which may be compared with the thort and weight y 
words cf the Valeſian Fragment (p. 723.) An anonymus writer 
(Sinner, Catalog. MSS. piblict. Bern, tom. 7. P. 287 


2 | chars es hin 
2 2 
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ſon had informed him of the precarious con- 
dition of her gifts; experience had ſatisfied 
him of their real value; he had enjoyed 
them without guilt; he might reſign them 
without a ſigh, and calmly diſdain the impo- 
tent malice of his enemies, who had left him 


happineſs, ſince they had left him virtue. 


From the earth, Boethius aſcended to heaven 
in ſearch of the SUPREME GOOD; explored 
the metaphyſical labyrinth of chance and de- 
ſtiny, of preſcience and free-will, of time 
and eternity ; and generoully attempted to 
reconcile the perfect attributes of the Deity, 


with the apparent diſorders of his moral and 


phyſical government. Such topics of conſo- 
lation, ſo obvious, ſo vague, or ſo abſtruſe, 
are ineffectual to ſubdue the feelings of human 
nature. Vet the ſenſe of misfortune may be 


diverted by the labour of thought; and the 


ſage who could artfully combine in the fame 
work, the various riches of philoſophy, poetry, 
and eloquence, muſt already have poſſeſſed the 
intrepid calmneſs, which he affected to ſeek. 
Suſpenſe, the worſt of evils, was at length de- 


termined by the miniſters of death, who exe- 


cuted, and perhaps exceeded, the inhuman 
mandate of Theodoric. A ſtrong cord was 
faſtened round the head of Boethius, and 
forcibly tightened, till his eyes almoſt ſtarted 
trom their ſockets ; and ſome mercy may be 
_ diſcovered in the milder torture of beating 

him with clubs til he expired (98). But his 


genius 


(98) He . in Agro Calventiano (Calveiizano between 


Marignano and Pavia), Anonym. Valeſ. p. 723. by order of Euſe- 
bius couut of Ticinum or Pavia, The place of his confinemeat is 
ſtyled the baptiftery, an edifice and name peculiar to cathedrals, It 
is claimed by the perpetual tradition of the church of Pavia. The 


tower of Boethins ſubſiſted till the year 1 is and the 2 is yet 


0 (Taravolchy, t tom. ili. p. 47, 4 — 


x 


x 
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genius ſurvived to diffuſe a ray of knowledge 
over the darkeſt ages of the Latin world; 
the writings of the philoſopher were tranſlat- 


ed by the moſt glorious of the Engliſh Kings 
(99), and the third emperor of the name f 


Otho removed to a more honourable tomb 


the bones of a Catholic faint, who, from his 
Arian perſecutors, had acquired the honours 
of martyrdom, and the fame of miracles (100). 


In the laſt hours of Boethius, he derived ſome 


comfort from the ſafety of his two ſons, of 

his wife, and of his father-in-law, the vene- 

rable Symmachus. But the grief of Symma- 

chus was indiſcreet, and perhaps diſreſpect- 

ful: he had preſumed to lament, he might 

dare to revenge, the death of an injured 

friend, He was dragged in chains from Death of 
Rome to the palace of Ravenna; and the ſuſ- 


4 


e 


picions of Theodoric could only be appeaſed A. P B. s 


by the blood of an innocent and aged ſena- 


tor (101). 


Humanity will be diſp oled to encourage Remorſe 


any report which teſtifies the 55 of 
conſcience and the remorſe o 


e 18 not ignorant that the mo hor- 


rid 


6 See the Biographia 3 1 tom. i. p. 90. 2d 


reg 'The work is ſtill more honourable if performed under the 


learned eye of Alfred by his foreign and domeſtic dotors, For the 


reputation of Boethius in the middle ages, conſult Brucker (Hitt, 


Crit. Philoſo ph. tom. iii. p. 565, 566.) 


(100) The inſcription on his new tomb was compoſed by the pre- 


ceptor of Otho the third, the learned Pope Silveſter II. who, like 
Boethius himſelf,” was ſtyled a magician by the ignorance of times. 
The Catholic martyr had carried his head in his hands a conſiderable 
way (Baronius, A. D. 526. No. 17, 18.) ; yet, on a ſimilar tale, a 


lady of my acquaintance once. obſerved, ** * La diſtance n'y fait 


rien; il n'y a que le premier pas qui coute.” 
(401) Boethius applauds the virtues of his 11 (J. i. proſ. 


4. p. 59. J. ii. prof. 4. p. 118.), Procopius (Goth, I. i. c. I., the 
Valeſian Fragment (p. 724. ; and the Hiſtoria Miſcella (I. xv. p 105.) 
agree in praiſing the ſuperior innocence or ſanQtity of Symmachus; 


and in the eſtimation of the legend, the guilt of his murder is equal 
to the impriſonment of a Pope. 


and death 
of Theodo- 
kings ; and ric, A. D. 


Auguſt 30. 
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rid ſpectres are ſometimes created by the pow- 
ers of a diſordered fancy, and the weakneſs of 


a diſtempered body. After a life of virtue 


and glory, Theodoric was now deſcend- 
ing with ſhame and guilt into the grave: his 


mind was humbled by the contraſt of the paſt, 
and juſtly alarmed by the inviſible terrors of 

futurity. One evening, as it is related, when 
the head of a large fiſh was ſerved on the roy- 
al table (102), he ſuddenly exclaimed that he 


beheld the angry countenance of Symmachus, 
nis eyes glaring fury and revenge, and his 
mouth armed with long ſharp teeth, which 
threatened to devour him. The monarch in- 


ſtantly retired to his chamber, and, as he lay, 
trembling with aguiſh cold, under a weight of 
bed- clothes, he expreſſed in broken murmurs 
to his phyſician Elpidius, his deep repentance 
for the murders of Boethius and Symmachus 


(103. ) His malady encreaſed, and after a dy- 


ſentery which continued three days, he ex- 


pired in the palace of Ravenna, in the thirty- 


third, or, if we compute from the invaſion of 


Italy, in the thirty-ſeventh year of his reign. 
Conſcious of his approaching end, he divided 
his treaſures and provinces between his two 
grandſons, and fixed the Rhone as their com- 
mon boundary (104). Amalaric was reſtored 

11 85 


lien) In the fanciful eloquence of Cafſiodor! us, the variety of ſca 


and river-fiſh are an evidence of extenſive dominion ; and thoſe of 


the Rhine, of Sicily, and of the Danube, were ſerved on the table 
of Theodoric (Var. x11, 14.). The monſtrous turbot of Domitian 


(Juvenal. Satir. iii. 39.) had been caught on the ſhotes of the Adri- 


atic. 


(103) Procopius, Goth. I. i. c. 1. But he might! na ve informed us, 
whether he had received this curious anecdote from common report, 
or from the mouth of the royal phylician. 


(1c4) Procopius, Goth. I. i. c. 1, 2, 12, T3, This partition had 


| keen directed by Theodoric, though it was not executed till after his 


death. Regni hereditatem ſuperſtes reliquit (Iſidor. Chron. P. 721. 
edit. Sxor. > 529 | 
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to the throne of Spain. Italy, with all the 
_ conqueſts of the Oſtrogoths, was bequeathed 
to Athalaric ; whoſe age did not exceed ten 
years, but who was cheriſhed as the laſt male 


offspring of the line of Amali, by the ſhort- 
lived marriage of his mother Amalaſuntha, 


with a royal fugitive of the ſame blood (105). 
In the preſence of the dying monarch, the Go- 
thic chiefs and Italian magiſtrates mutually en- 


gaged their faith and loyalty to the young 
prince, and to his guardian mother; and re- 


ceived in the ſame awful moment, his laſt ſa- 
lutary advice, to maintain the laws, to love 
the ſenate and people of Rome, and to culti- 


vate with decent reverence the friendſhip of 


the emperor (106). The monument of Theo- 
doric was erected by his daughter Amalaſun- 


O 
tha, in a conſpicuous ſituation, which com- 


manded the city of Ravenna, the harbour, 


and the adjacent coaſt. A chapel of a circular 


form, thirty feet in diameter, is crowned by a 
dome of one entire piece of granite: from the 
centre of the dome, four columns aroſe, which 


ſupported, in a vaſe of porphyry, the remains 


of the Gothic king, ſurrounded by the bra- 
zen ſtatues of the twelve apoſtles (107). His 
ſpirit, after ſome previous expiation, might 


have been permitted to mingle with the bene- 
e B-  * - - -aors 


| (105) Berimund, the third in deſcent from Hermanric, king of 


the Oſtrogoths, had retired into Spain, where he lived and died in 


obſcurity (Jornandes, c. 33. p. 202. edit. Murator,). See the diſ- 


covery, nuptials, and death of his grandſon Eutharic (c. 58. p. 220.). 


His Roman games might render him popular (Caſſiodor. in Chron.), 


but Eutharic was aſper in religione (Anonym. Valeſ. p. 722, 


723.) | | | | 
(106) See the counſels of Theodoric, and the profeſſions of his ſvc- 
cellor, in Procopius (Goth. I i, c. 1, 2.), Jornandes (c. 59. p 220, 


221.), and Caſſiodorius (Var. viii. 1—7,). Thele epiſtles are the 


triumph of his miniſterial eloquence. 5 
(107) Anonym. Valeſ. p. 724. Agnellus de Vitis Pont. Raven, in 


Muratori Script. Rerum Ital. tom. ii. P. i. p. 67. Alberti Deſcritti- 


one d'Italia, p. 311. 
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factors of mankind, if an Italian hermit had 


not been witneſs in a viſion to the damnation 


of Theodoric (108), whoſe foul was plunged, 
by the miniſters of divine vengeance, into the 
vulcano of Lipari, one of the flaming mouths 


of the infernal world (109). 


| (108) This legend is related by Gregory 1 (Dialog. iv. 36.), and . 
approved by Baronius (A. D. 526. No. 28.); and both the Pope 
and Cardinal are grave doctors, ſufficient to eſtabliſh a probable opi- 


nion. | 


(109) Theodoric himſelf, or rather Caffiodorius. had deſcribed 
in tragic ſtrains the volcanoes of Lipari (Cluver, Sicilia, p. 406 
410.) and Veſuvius (iv. 50. ). N e = 
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} 
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CHA P. XI. 


Elevation of Juſtin the Flder-—Reign of Juli. 0 
an :—l. The Empreſs Theodora. —II. Factions 


of the Circus, and Sedition of Conſtantinoplo.— 
III. Trade and Manufattures of Silk. —IV. Ti- 
nances and Taxes.—V. Edifices of Fuftinian.— 
Church of St. Sophia. — Fortiſications and Fron- 


tiers of the Eaſtern Empire. —Abolition of the - 


Schools of Athens, and the CO f Rome. 


PT HE emperor Juſtinian was born (1) near Birth ofthe, 
the ruins of Sardica (the modern Sophia), of = 
an obſcure race (2) of Barbarians (3), the in- A. D. 482, 


May 5—0r 


haabitants of a wild and deſolate country, to A. D. 483, 


which the names of Dardanio, of Dacia, and May rr. 
of Bulgaria, have been ſucceſſively applied. 
His elevation was prepared by the adventurous 
ſpirit of his uncle Juſtin, who, with two other 
peaſants of the ſame village, deſerted, for the 


profeſſion of arms, the more ufeful employ- 


ment of huſbandmen or ſhepherds (4). On 


JJJ))VVV 


(1) There is ſome difficulty in the date of his birth (Ludewig in 
Vit. Juſtiniani, p. 125.); nene in the place the diſtrict Bederiana 
the village Taureſium, which he afterwards decorated with his 

name and ſplendour (DV Anvile, Hiſt, de PAcad, &c. tom. . 


287—292.). 

(2) The names of theſe Dardanian peaſants are Gothic, and al- 
moſt Engliſh : Juſtinian is a tranſlation of vprauda (upright) ; his fa- 
ther Sabatian (in Græco-barbarous language ftiipes) was ſtyled in his 


village Jock { Stock) : his mother Bigleniza was ſoftened into Vigi- 


lantia. 


(3) Ludewig (p. I275—135.) attempts to. juſtiſy the Anician name 
of Juſtinian aud Theodora, and to connect them with a family from 


which the houſe of Auſtria has been derived. 


(4) See the Anecdotes of Procopius (c. 6.), with the notes of N. | 
Alemannus. The ſatiriſt would not have ſunk, in the vague and 


decent appellation of yewpyas, the Bzxokog and ergeht of Zonaras. 
Yet why are thoſe names diſgraceful ?—and what German baron 
would not be e to deſcend from the Eumzus of the Odyſſey? 


emperor 
Juſtinian, 
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food; with a ſcanty proviſion of biſcuit in ther 
6 knapfacks, the three youths followed the high- 
road of Conſtantinople, and were ſoon enrol- 
led, for their ſtrength and ſtature, among the 
guards of the emperor Leo. Under the two 
ſucceeding reigns, the fortunate peaſant emerg- 
ed to wealth and honours ; ; and his eſcape from 
fome dangers which threatened his life, was 
afterwards aſcribed to the guardian angel Who 
watches over the fate of kings. His long and 
laudable ſervice in the Ifaurian and Perſian 
wars, would not have preſerved from oblivion 
the name of Juſtin ; yet they might warrant 
the military promotion, which in the courſe of 
ſifty years he gradually obtained ; the rank of 
tribune, of count, and of general, the digni- 
ty of ſenator, and the command of the guards, 
who obeyed him as their chief, at the impor- 
tant criſis when the emperor Anaſtaſius was re- 
moved from the world. The powerful kinſ- 
men whom he had raiſed and enriched, were 
excluded from the throne ; and the eunuch 
Amantius, who reigned in the palace, had 
ſecretly reſolved to fix the diadem on the head 
of the moſt obſequious of his creatures. A 
liberal donative, to conciliate the ſuffrage of 
the guards, was entruſted for that purpoſe in 
the hands of their commander. But theſe 


Elevation Weighty arguments were treacherouſly em- 


and reign. ployed by Juian 1 in his own favour ; and as no 
of his uncl E 


Juſtin I. competitor preſumed to appear, the Dacian 


A. P. 818, peaſant was inveſted with the purple, by the 
Jul D. 542, Unanimous conſent of the ſoldiers who knew _ 
April. . — him to be brave and gentle, of the clergy and 

people who believed him to be orthodox, and 

of the provincials who yielded a blind and 
implicit ſubmiſlion to the will of the capital. 
The elder * as he 1 is diſtinguiſhed from 


another 
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another emperor of the ſame family and name, 


aſcended the Byzantine throne at the age of 
ſixty- eight years; and, had he been left to his 
own guidance, every moment of a nine years 

reign muſt have expoſed to his ſubjects the 
impropriety of their choice. His ignorance 


Was ſimilar to that of Theodoric; and it is re- 


markable, that in an age not deſtitute of learn- 
ing, two contemporary monarchs had never 


been inſtructed in the knowledge of the alpha- | 


bet. But the genius of Juſtin was far inferior 
to that of the Gothic king : the experience of 


a ſoldier had not qualified him for the govern- 


ment of an empire; and, though perſonally 


brave, the conſciouſneſs of his own weaknels 
was naturally attended with doubt, diſtruſt, 
and political apprehenſion. But the official 
buſineſs of the ſtate was diligently and faithful- 


ly tranſacted by the quæſtor Proclus (5); and 


the aged emperor adopted the talents and am- 
bition of his nephew Juſtinian, an aſpiring 


youth, whom his uncle had drawn from the 


ruſtic ſolitude of Dacia, and educated at Con- 
ſtantinople, as the heir of his private fortune 


and at length of the eaſtern empire. 


53 


Since the eunuch Amantius had been de- option 


frauded of his money, it became neceſſary to 


and ſucceſ- 


deprive him of his life. The taſk was eaſily Juin - 
accompliſhed by the charge of a real or fictiti- 52527. 


ous conſpiracy; and the judges were inform- 


ed, as an accumulation of guilt, that he was 
ſecretly addicted to the Manichæan hereſy (6). 
| Ty Amantius 


(6) His virtues are praiſed by Procopius (Perfic. I. i. c. 11. ). The 


quzſtor Proclus was the friend of Juſtinian, and the enemy of every 

Other adoption. 25 5 ; 
(6) Manichzan fignifies F'utychian. Hear the furious acclamations 

of Conſtantinople and Tyre, the former no more chan fix days 1 ber 


Is 
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Amantius loſt his head ; three of his compa- 
nions, the firſt domeſtics of the palace, were 
puniſhed either with death or exile ; and their 
unfortunate candidate for the purple Was 


caſt into a deep dungeon, overwhelmed with 
| ſtones, and ignominiouſly thrown, without 
burial, into the ſea. The ruin of Vitalian was 
a work of more difficulty and danger. That 
Gothic chief had rendered himſelf popular by 


the civil war which he boldly waged againſt 


| Anaſtaſius for the defence of the orthodox 
faith, and after the concluſion of an advanta- 
geous treaty, he {till remained in the neigh- 
| bourhood of Conſtantinople at the head of a 
formidabic and victorious army of Barbarians. 


By the frail ſecurity of oaths, he was tempted 


to relinquiſh this advantageous ſituation, and 
to truſt his perſon within the walls of a city, 


whoſe inhabitants, particularly the blue fac- 


tion, were artfully incenſed againſt him by 
the remembrance even of his pious hoſtilities. 


The emperor and his nephew embraced him 


as the faithful and worthy champion of the 
church and ſtate; and gratefully adorned their 


favourite with the titles of conſul and gene- 


ral; but in the ſeventh month of his conſul- 
ſhip, Vitalian was ftabbed with ſeventeen 


wounds at the royal banquet (7); and Juſti- 
nian who inherited the ſpoil was accuſed as the 
afſaſſin of a ſpiritual brother, to whom he had 


recently plecged his faith in the participation 


YEE ON of 


the deceaſe of Anaſtaſius. - They 3 the latter applauded, the 
tunuch's death (Baronius, A. D. 518. P. ij, No 15. Fleury, Hiſt, 
Tone tom. vii. p. 200. 205. from the Councils, tom. v. p. 182. 
207 

(7) His power, character, and intentions, are i explained 
by the Count de Buat (tom. ix. p. 54—81.). He was great-grand- 
ſon of Aſpar hereditary prince in the Leſſer Scythia, and count of the 
Gothic feederati of Thrace, The Beſſi, whom he could influence, 

zre the minor Goths of Jornandes (c. 57, ), 
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of the chriſtian myſteries (8). After the fal! 


of his rival, he was promoted, without any 
claim of military ſervice, to the office of maſ- 


ter-general of the Eaſtern armies, whom it 
was his duty to lead into the field againſt the 
public enemy. But, in the purſuit of fame, 
 Juſtinian might have loſt his preſent dominion 
Over the age and weakneſs of his uncle; and, 
inſtead of acquiring by Scythian or Perſian 
trophies the applauſe of his countrymen (9), 
the prudent warrior ſolicited their favour in 


the churches, the circus, and the ſenate, of 
Conſtantinople. The Catholics were attached 


to the nephew of Juſtin, who, between the 
Neſtorian and Eutychian hereſies, trod the 
narrow path of inflexible and intolerant or- 
thodoxy (10). In the firſt days of the new 

reign, he prompted and gratified the popular 
enthuſiaſm againſt the memory of the deceaſ- 
ed emperor. After a ſchiſm of thirty-four 
years, he reconciled the proud and angry ſpi- 
Tit of the Roman pontiff, and ſpread among 
the Latins a favourable report of his pious rel | 
pect for the apoſtolic ſee. The thrones of the 

Eaſt were filled with Catholic biſhops devoted 
to his intereſt, the clergy and the monks were 
gained by his liberality, and the people were 
taught to pray for their future ſovereign, the 


hope and pillar of the true religion. The 


mag. 


(8) Juſtiniani patricii fa dione dicitur interſectus fuiſſe (Victor 
Tununenis, Chron. in Theſaur. Temp. Scaliger, P. ii. p. 7.) . Pro- 
copius (Anecdot. c. 7. ). ſtyles him a tyrant, but acknowledges the 
dF NP ige, Which is well explained by Alemannus, 

(9) In his earlieſt youth 0 
time as an hoſtage with Theadoric, For this curious fact, Aleman- 


nus (ad Procop. Aneedot. c. 9. p. 34. of the firſt edition) quotes a 
MS, hiſtory of Juſtinian, by his preceptor Theophilus, Ludewig 


(p- 143.) wiſhes to make him a ſoldier. | | | 
(19) The eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Juſtinian will be ſhewn hereafter. 


See Baronius, A. D. 518—521. and the copious article Juſtinianus 
in the index to the viith volume of his Annals, | | 


plane adoleſcens) he had paſſed ſome | 


335 
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magniſicence of Juſtinian was diſplayed in the 


ſuperior pomp of his public ſpectacles, an ob- 
ject not leſs ſacred and important in the eyes 


of the multitude, than the creed of Nice or 


Chalcedon: the expence of his confulſhip was 
eſteemed at two hundred and eighty-eight 


thouſand pieces of gold; twenty lions, and 


thirty leopards, were produced at the fame _ 
time in the amphitheatre, and a numerous 
train of horſes, with their rich trappings, was 


beſtowed as an extraordinary gift on the vic- 
torious charioteers of the circus. While he 


indulged the people of Conſtantinople, and 
received the addreſſes of foreign kings, the 


nephew of Juſtin aſſiduouſly cultivated the 
friendihip of the ſenate. That venerable name 
ſeemed to qualify its members to declare the 
ſenie of the nation, and to regulate the ſuc- 


ceſſion of the Imperial throne: the feeble 


Anaſtaſius had permitted the vigour of govern- 

ment to degenerate into the form or ſubſtance 
of an ariſtocracy; and the military officers 
who had obtained the ſenatorial rank, were 


followed by their domeſtic guards, a band of 


veterans, whoſe arms or acclamations might 


fix in a tumultuous moment the diadem of 


the Eaſt. The treaſures of the ſtate were la- 
viſhed to procure the voices of the ſenators, 
and their unanimous wiſh, that he would be 
pleated to adopt Juſtinian for his colleague, 
was communicated to the emperor. But this 
requeſt, which too clearly admoniſhed him of 

his approaching end, was unwelcome to the 
zealous temper of an aged monarch, deſirous 
to retain the power which he was incapable 


of exerciſing; and Juſtin, holding his purple 


with both his hands, adviſed them to prefer, 
5 ſince 
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ſince an election was ſo profitable, ſome older 
candidate. Notwithſtanding this reproach, 
the ſenate proceeded to decorate Juſtinian 
with the royal epithet of nobilifimus ; and their 
_ decree was ratified by the affection or the fears 
of his uncle. After ſome time the languor of 
mind and body, to which he was reduced by 
an incurable wound in his thigh, indiſpenſa- 
bly required the aid of a guardian. He ſum- 
moned the patriarch and ſenators; and in 
their preſence ſolemnly placed the diadem on 
the head of his nephew, who was conducted 
from the palace to the circus, and ſaluted by 
the loud and joyful applauſe of the people. 
The life of Juſtin was prolonged about four 
months, but from the inſtant of this ceremo- 
ny, he was conſidered as dead to the empire, 
which acknowledged Juſtinian, in the forty- 
fifth year of his age, for the lawful ſovereign 
of the Eaſt (121). © 1 0 
Fro m his elevation to his death, Juſtinian The reign 
governed the Roman empire thirty-eight = 2 * 
years, ſeven months, and thirteen days. The 527, Avril 
events of his reign, which excite our curious = Mow: 
attention by their number, variety, and im- 14. 
portance, are diligently related by the ſecre- 
tary of Beliſarius, a rhetorician, whom elo- 
quence had promoted to the rank of ſenator 
and præfect of Conſtantinople. According to 
the viciſſitudes of courage or ſeryitude, of fa- 
vour 


57 


(II) The reign of the elder Juſtin may be found in the three 
Chronicles of Marcellinus, Victor, and John Malala (tom. ii. p. 
x130—1T50.), the laſt of whom (in ſpite of Hody, Prolegom. No. 
14. 39. edit. Oxon.) lived ſoon after Juſtinian (Jortin's Remarks, 
&c, vol. iv, p. 333.) : in the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Evagrius (l. iv. 
g- 1, 2, 3, 9-), and the Excerpta of Theodorus (Lector, No 37.), 
and in Cedrenus (p. 392—366.) and Zonaras (I, xiv, p. 58—61.), 
who may pass for an original, | | | 


| 
| 
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vour or diſgrace, Procopius (12) ſucceſſively 


Character 

and hiſto- 

ries of Pro- 
copius. 


compoſed the hi/tory, the panegyric, and the ſa- 
tire of his own times. The eight books of the 
Perſian, Vandalic, and Gothic wars (13) 
which are continued in the five books of Aga- 


thias, deſerve our eſteem as a laborious and 
ſucceſsful imitation of the Attic, or at leaſt of 


the Aſiatic writers of ancient Greece. His 
facts are collected from the perſonal experi- 
ence and free converſation of a ſoldier, a ſtateſ- 
man, and a traveller; his ſtyle continually 
aſpires, and often attains, to the merit of 

ſtrength and elegance; his reflections, more 
eſpecially in the ſpeeches, which he too fre- 
quently inſerts, contain a rich fund of politi- 


cal knowledge; and the hiſtorian, excited by 


the generous ambition of pleaſing and inſtruc- 


ting poſterity, appears to diſdain the prejudi- 


ces of the people, and the flattery of courts. 


Ihe writings of Procopius (14); were read 


and applauded by his contemporaries (15); 
ang W me. 


(x2) See the characters of Procopius and Agathias in La Mothe 
le Vayer (tom. viii. p. 144—7X7x.), Voſſius de Hiſtoricis Græcis, I. 
ii. c. 22.), and Fabricius (Pibliot Græc. J. v. c. F. tom. vi. p. 248 
278.). Their religion, an honourable problem, betrays occaſional 


conformity, with a ſecret attachment to Paganiſm and philoſophy. 


(T3) In the ſeven firſt books, two Perſic, two Vandalic, and three 
Gothic, Procopius has borrowed from Appian the diviſion of pro- 


einces and wars: the vilith book, though :t bears the name of Go- 


thic, is a miſcellaneous and general ſupplement down to the ſpring of 
the year 553, from whence it is continued by Agathias till 559 (Pa- 
gi, -Critica, A. D. 679. No 5. 5 | 7 
(14) The literary fate of Procopius has been ſomewhat unlucky, 

1, His books de Eello Gothico were ſtolen by Leonard Aretin, and 

publiſhed (Fulginii, 1470. Venct. 1471. apud Janſon. Mattaire. 

Annal. Typograph. tom. i. edit. poſterior, p. 290. 304. 279. 299.) 

in his own name (See Voſſius de Hitt. Lat. I. iii. c. 5, and the fee- 


ble defence of the Venice Giornale de Letterati, tom, xix. p. 207,), 


2, His works were mutilated by the firſt Latin tranſlators, Chryto- 
pher Perſona (Giornale, tom. xix. p. 349348.) and Raphael de 


Volaterra (Huet de Clarif. Interpretibus, p. 166.), who did not even 


conſult the MS, of the Vatican library, of which they were przfeats 
(Aleman. in Prafat, Anecdot.;. 3. The Greek text was not prin- 
ted till 1697, by Hoeſchelius of Aufburgh (Dictionnaire de Bayle, 
tom. ii. p. 782.) 4. Lhe Paris edition was imperfeGly executed 
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but, although he reſpectfully laid them at the” 


foot of the throne, te pride of Juiſtinian mult 


have been wounded by the praiſe of an hero, 


who perpetually eclipſes the glory of his inac- 


tive ſovereign. The conſcious dignity of in- 
dependence was ſubdued by the hopes and 
fears of a ſlave; and the ſecretary of Belifarius 
| laboured for pardon and reward in the ſix 


books of the imperial edifices. He had dextr- 


oully choſen a ſubject of apparent ſplendour, 
in which he could loudly celebrate the genius, 
the magnificence, and the piety of a prince, 
who, both as a conqueror and legiſlator, had 
ſurpaſſed the puerile virtues of Themiſtocles 
201 Cyrus (16). Diſappointment might urge 
the flatterer to ſecret revenge; and the firſt 


lance of favour might again tempt him to 


- tuſpend and ſuppreſs a libel (17), in which 
the Roman Cyrus is degraded into an odious 


and contemptible tyrant, in which both the 


_ emperor and his conſort Theodora are ſeri- 


_ oully repreſented as two dæmons, who had 
aſſumed an human form for the deſtruction of 


Man- : 


by Claude Maltret, a Jeſuit of Tholouſe (in 166 3 far diſtant from 
the Louvre preſs and the Vatican MS, from which, however, he 
obtained ſome ſupplements. His promiſed commentaries, &c. have 
never appeared. The Agathias of Leyden (1594) has been wiſely 
reprinted by the Paris editor, with the Latin verſion of Bonaventura 
Vulcanius, a learned interpreter (Huet, p. 176.) 


(15) Agathias in Præfat. p. 7, 8.1. iv. p. 137. Evagrius (1. iv, c. 
I2.). See likewiſe Photius, cod. Ixiii. p. 65. 


(16) Kups rade (ſays he, Præſat. ad I, de Edificiis wißt rio lou) 
is no more than Kia alia a pun! In theſe five books, Procopi- 


us affects a Chriſtian, as well as a courtly ſtyle.. 


(17) Procopius diſcloſes himſelf (Præfat. ad Anecdot. c. I, 2. $- 


and the anecdotes are reckoned as the ixth book by Suidas (tom i ili. 
p. 186. edit. Kuſterh. The ns of Evagrius is a poor objection. 
Baronius (A. D. 548. No 24.) regrets the loſs of this ſecret hiſtory : 


it was then in the Vatican library, in his own cuſtody, and was firſt 


publiſhed ſixteen years aſter his death, with the learned, but partial, 
notes of Nicholas Alemannus (Lugd. 1623. ). 
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5 mankind (18). Such baſe inconſiſtency muſt 
doubtleſs fully the reputation, and detract 
ill from the credit, of Procopius : yet, after the 
Fe venom of his malignity has been ſuffered to 
(118 exhale, the reſidue of the anecdotes, even the 
moſt diſgraceful facts, ſome of which had been 
Il tencderly hinted in his public hiſtory, are eſta« 
ii bliſhed by their internal evidence, or the au- 
0 8 thentic monuments of the times (19). From 
8 theſe various materials, I ſhall now proceed to 
deſcribe the reign of Juſtinian, which will de- 
18 ſerve and occupy an ample ſpace. The pre- 
1 ſent chapter will explain the elevation and 
_ me character of Theodora, the factions of the cir- 
cus, and the peaceful adminiſtration of the 
COT ſovereign of the Eaſt. In the three ſucceedin 

Juſtinian. Chapters, I fhall relate the wars of Juſtinian 
which atchieved the conqueſt of Africa and 
Italy; and I ſhall follow the victories of Beli- 

ſarius and Narſes, without diſguiſing the va- 

nity of their triumphs, or the hoſtile virtue of 

the Perſian and Gothic heroes. The follow. 

| 1188 ing volume will embrace the juriſprudence 
and theology of the emperor ; the controver- 

ſies and feds which ſtill divide the oriental 
church; the reformation of the Roman law, 
Fa which is obeyed or reſpected by the nations 

F 2 ot modern ieee ooo: MN 

i Birth and J. In the exerciſe of ſupreme power, the 
aww the firſt act of Juſtinian was to divide it with the 
Theodora. | | | | | woman 


(18) Juſtinian an aſs—the perſect likeneſs of Domitian (Anec- 
dot. c. 8.) Theodora's lovers driven from her bed by rival dzmons 
—her marriage foretold with a great dæmon—a monk ſaw the prince 
of the dæmons, inſtead of Juſtinian, on the throne—the ſervants 
who watched, beheld a face without features, a body walking with- 
out an head, &c. &c. Procopius declares his own and his friends be- 
lief in theſe diabolical ſtories (c. 12.), - _ 

ENG: -- (19) Monteſquieu (Conſiderations ſur la Grandeur et Ja Deca- 

"1 dence des Romains, c. xx.) gives credit to theſe anecdotes, as con- 

nected, 1. with the weakueſs of the empire, and, 2. with the inſta- 
bility of Juſtiwan's laws. | | RX IO | 
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woman whom he loved, the famous Theodo- 
ra (20), whoſe ſtrange elevation cannot be ap- 


plauded as the triumph of female virtue. Un- 


der the reign of Anaſtaſius, the care of the 


wild beaſts maintained by the green faction 


at Conſtantinople, was entruſted to Acacius a 


native of the iſle of Cyprus, who, from his 


employment, was ſurnamed the maſter of the 


bears. This honourable office was given after 
| his death to another candidate, notwithſtand- 


ing the diligence of his widow, who had al- 
ready provided a hutband and a ſucceſſor. 


Acacius had left three daughters, Comito (21) 
THEoODORA, and Anaſtaſia, the eldeſt of whom 
did not then exceed the age of ſeven years. 
On a iolemn feſtival, theſe helpleſs orphans 
were ſent by their diſtreſſed and indigent 


mother, in the garb of ſuppliants, into the 


midſt 51 the theatre: the green faction receiv- 


ed them with contempt, the blues with com- 


paſſion; and this difference, which ſunk deep 
into the mind of Theodora, was felt long at- 
terwards in the adminiſtration of the empire. 


As they improved in age and beauty, the | 


three ſiſters were ſucceſſively devoted to the 


public and private pleaſures of the Byzantine 


people; and Theodora, after following Comi- 
to on the ſtage, in the dreſs of a ſlave, with 


a ſtool on her head. was at length 3 wears a; 


to exerciſe her independent talents. She ne 
ther danced, nor fung, nor played on the 


flute; 


(20) For the life and manners of the empreſs Theodora, ſee the 
Anecdotes; more cſ{pcecially c. 8 5 9. 20.5, 16. 17. with the 


learned notes of Alemannns—a refcrence which is always implied. 


(2) Comito was aiterwards married to Sittas duke of Armenia, 


the father perhaps, at leaſt ſhe might be the mother, of the empreſs 


Sophia. Iwo nephews of Theodora may be the ſoas of Anaſtaſiæ 
(Aleman. p. 30, 31.). 
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flute; her ſkill was confined to the panto- 


mime arts ; ſhe excelled in buffoon characters, 


and as often as the comedian ſwelled her 


cheeks, and complained with a ridiculous tone 
and geſture of the blows that were inflicted, 
the whole theatre of Conſtantinople reſounded 


with laughter and applauſe. The beauty of 


Theodora (22) was the ſubject of more flatter- 


ing praiſe, and the ſource of more exquilite 


delight. Her features were delicate and regu- 


lar; her complexion, though ſomewhat pale, 


was tinged with a natural colour; every ſen- 
{ation was inſtantly expreſſed by the vivacity 
of her eyes; her eaſy motions diſplayed the 


graes of a ſmall but elegant figure ; and either 


love or adulation might proclaim, that paint- 
ing and poetry were incapable of delineating 


the matchleſs excellence of her form. But 
this form was degraded by the facility with 
which it was expoſed to the public eye, and 
proſtituted to licentious deſire. Her venal 


charms were abandoned to a promiſcuous: 
crowd of citizens and ſtrangers, of every rank 


and of every profeſſion : the fortunate lover 
who had been promiſed a night of enjoy- 


ment, was often driven from her bed by a 
{ſtronger or more wealthy favourite; and 


when {ſhe paſſed through the itreets, her pre- 
fence was avoided by all who wiſhed to eſcape 
either the ſcandal or the temptation. The 


ſatirical 


(22) Her ſtatue was raiſed at Conſtantinople, on a porphyry co- 


lumn. See Procopius (de Edit, l. i. c. 11.), who gives her por- 


trait in the Anecdotes (e. 10). Aleman. (p. 47.) produces one 


from a Moſaic at Ravenna, loaded with pearls and je wels, and yet 


handſome. | 
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ſatirical hiſtorian has not bluſhed (23) to de- 
ſcribe the naked ſcenes which Theodora was 
not aſhamed to exhibit in the theatre (24). 
After exhauſting the arts of ſenſual pleaſure 
(25), ſhe moſt ungratefully murmured againſt 
the parſimony of Nature (26); but her mur- 


murs, her pleaſures, and her arts, muſt be 


veiled in the obſcurity of a learned language. 


After reigning for ſome time the delight and 
contempt of the capital, ſhe condeſcended to 


| accompany Ecebolus, a native of Tyre, who 


had obtained-the government of the African 
Pentapolis. But this union was frail and 
tranſient; Ecebolus ſoon rejected an expen- 
five or faithleſs concubine ; ſhe was reduced 


at Alexandria to extreme diſtreſs ; and in her 
_. laborious return to Conſtantinople, every city 
of the Faſt admired and enjoyed the fair Cy- 
prian, whoſe merit appeared to juſtify her de- 
ſcent from the peculiar iſland of Venus. The 


Vague 


(23) A fragment of the 8 (c. 9.), ſomewhat too naked, 


was ſuppreſſed by Alemannus, though extant in the Vatican MS. ; 


nor has the defect been ſupplied in the Paris or Venice editions. 


La Mothe le Vayer (tom. viii. p. 155.) gave the firſt hint of this 
curious and genuine paſſage (Jortin's Remarks, vol. iv. p. 366.), 


which he had received from Rome, and it has been ſince publiſned 


in the Menagiana (tom. iii. p. 254—259.), with a Latin verſion, 
(24) After the mention of a narrow girdle (as none could ap- 


pear ſtark-naked in the theatre), Procopius thus proceeds: avanemn- 


Toxuia TE &Y Tw bf berria EMT, Onres de TWEG . . . . Npidag autn 


drephey Twy aidorwv egermrov ag de 0s xuvec, Os é TETI Taper XEVATHMEV = 


EVTUYXavov Toig GCIAALTV evlevie KaTa faidy AVERCGatvor erofuoy, I have 


heard that a learned prelate, now deceaſed, was fond of quoting this 


_ paſſage in converſation. -F 

(25) Theodora ſurpaſſed the Criſpa of Auſonius (Epigram Ixxi.}, 

who imitated the capitalis luxus of the females of Nolo. See 

Quintilian Inſtitut, viii. 6, and Torrentius ad Horat. Sermon. I. i. 

fat, 2. v. 101. At a memorable ſupper, thirty ſlaves waited round 

the table; ten young men feaſted with Theodora. Her charity 
was «niverſal. | | 
Et laſſata viris, necdum ſatiata, receſſit. 


(26) Hde an mTpiwy Tpumnfarwy tpyatopuem OyenaH Th GQUOEL. 
Juo popepaern 67s de n nai rig auTy BUpuTEpY 1 YUY EX06 TpUTWNy ONO 5 


ura rn em Kai Exe epyatentai, She wiſhed for a fourch altar ol: 
which ſhe might pour libations to the god of love. | 
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vague commerce of Theodora, and the moſt 
deteſtable precautions, preſerved her from oy 
danger which ſhe feared ; yet once, and once 


only, ſhe became a mother. The infant was 


ſaved and educated in Arabia, by his father, 


who imparted to him on his death-bed, that 


he was the ſon of an empreſs. Filled with 
ambitious hopes, the unſuſpecting youth im- 
mediately haſtened to the palace of Conſtanti- 
nople, and was admitted to the preſence of 


his mother. As he was never more ſeen, 


even after the deceaſe of Theodora, ſhe de- 


| ſerves the foul imputation of extinguiſhing 
with his life a ſecret ſo offenſive to her impe- 
rial virtue. : Bon CL 


Her mar- 


riage with 


her approaching greatneſs, ſhe returned from 


In the moſt abject ſtate of her fortune and 
reputation, ſome viſion, either of ſleep or of 
fancy, had whiſpered to Theodora the pleaſing 
aſſurance that ſhe was deſtined to become the 

ſpouſe of a potent monarch. Conſcious f 


Paphlagonia to Conſtantinople ; aſſumed, like 
a ſkilful actreſs, a more decent character; re- 
lieved her poverty by the laudable induſtry of 
ſpinning wool ; and affected a life of chaſtity 
and ſolitude in a ſmall houſe, which ſhe after- 


wards changed into a magnificent temple (27). 


Her beauty, aſſiſted by art or accident, ſoon 
attracted, captivated, and fixed, the patri- 
cian Juſtinian, who already reigned with ab- 
ſolute ſway under the name of his uncle. 


Perhaps ſhe contrived to enhance the value of 


a gift which ſhe had ſo often laviſhed on the 
meaneſt of mankind : perhaps ſhe inflamed, 
e Fe e eee 


(27) Anonym. de Antiquitat. C. P. I. iii. 132, in Banduri Im- 
perium Orient, tom. i. p. 48. Ludewig (p. 154.) argues ſenſibly 
ttt Theodora would not have immortaliſed a brothel : but I apply 
this fact to her ſecond and chaſter reſidence at Conſtantinople, 

| 
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at firſt by modeſt delays, and at laſt by ſenſual 
allurements, the defires of a lover who from 


nature or devotion was addicted to long vigils 


and abſtemious diet. When his firſt tranſ- 


ports had ſubſided, ſhe ſtill maintained the 
tame aſcendant over his mind, by the more 
folid merit of temper and underſtanding. 


Juſtinian delighted to ennoble and enrich the 
object of his affection ; the treafures of the 
Faſt were poured at her feet, and the nephew 
of Juſtin was determined, perhaps by religi- 


ous ſcruples, to beftow on his concubine the 
ſacred and legal character of a wife. But the 
laws of Rome expreſsly prohibited the mar- 
riage of a ſenator with any female, who had 
been difhonoured by a ſervile origin or thea- 


trical profeſſion : the empreſs Lupicina, or 


Euphemia, a Barbarian of ruſtic manners, 
but of irreproachable virtue, refuſed to accept 
a proſtitute for her niece ; and even Vigllantia 


the ſuperſtitious mother of Juſtinian, though 
ſhe acknowledged the wit and beauty of 
Theodora, was ſeriouſly apprehenſive, left the 
levity and arrogance of that artful paramour 
might corrupt the piety and happineſs of her 
fon. Theſe obſtacles were removed by the in- 
flexible conſtancy of Juſtinian. He patiently 
expected the death of the empreſs ; he deſpiſ- 
ed the tears of his mother, who ſoon ſunk 


under the weight of her affliction ; and a law 
Was promulgated in the name of the emperor 
juſtin, which aboliſhed the rigid jurifpru- 
dence of antiquity. A glorious repentance 
(the words of the edict) was left open for 


the unhappy females who had proſtituted 
their. perſons on the theatre, and they were 
permitted to contract a legal union with the 
Vor. VII. * moſt 
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moſt illuſtrious of the Romans (28). This 
indulgence was ſpeedily followed by the 
ſolemn nuptials of Juſtinian and Theodora; 


her dignity was gradually exalted with that 


of her lover; and, as ſoon as Juſtin had in- 
veſted his nephew with the purple, the pa- 
triarch of Conſtantinople placed the diadem 


on the heads of the emperor and empreſs of 
the Eaſt. But the uſual honours which the 


ſeverity of Roman manners had allowed to the 


wives of princes, could not fatisfy either the 
ambition of Theodora or the fondneſs of Jul- 
tinian. He ſeated her on the throne as an 


equal and independent colleague in the ſove- 


reignty of the empire, and an oath of allegi- 


ance was impoſed on the governors of the 
provinces in the joint names of Juſtinian and 


Theodora (29). The Eaſtern world fell pro- 
ſtrate before the genius and fortune of the 


daughter of Acacius. The proſtitute who, in 


the preſence of innumerable ſpectators, had 


polluted the theatre of Conſtantinople, was 


adored as a queen in the fame city, by grave 
_ magiſtrates, orthodox biſhops, victorious ge- 


nerals, and captive monarchs (30). . 
1 Thoſe 


(28) See the old law in Juſtinian's Code (I. v. tit, v. leg. 7. tit, 


xxvii. leg. 1.) under the years 336 and 454. The new edict (about 


the year 521 or 522, Aleman. p. 38. 96.) very awkwardly repeals 
no more than the clauſe of mulieres ſcenicæ, libertinæ tabernariz. 
See the novels 89 and 117. and a Greek reſcript from Juſtinian to 
the biſhops (Aleman. p. 41.3. | . 
(29) I ſwear by the Father, &c. by the Virgin Mary, by the four 

Goſpels, quæ in manibvs teneo, and by the holy Archangels Michael 
and Gabriel, puram conſcientiam germanumque ſervitium me ſerva- 
turum, ſacratiſſimis DDNN, Juſtiniano et Theodore conjugi ejus 


(Novell. viii. tit. 3.). Would the oath have been binding in favour 
of the widow ? Communes tituli et triumphi, &c. (Aleman. p. 47, 


48. )» 5 5 . | 
(30) © Let greatneſs own her, and ſhe's mean no more”, &c. 
Without Warburton's critical teleſcope, I ſhould never have ſeen, in 


this general picture of triumphant vice, any perſonal alluſion to 
Theodora, 7 | ; 
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"Thoſe who believe that the female mind is Her tyran- 
totally depraved by the loſs of chaſtity, will N. 


cagerly liſten to all the invectives of private 


envy or popular reſentment, which have dil- 
{embled the virtues of 'T heodora, exagoerated 


her vices, and condemned with rigour the 


vVenal or voluntary fins of the youthful hay: - 
lot. From a motive of ſhame or contempt, 


ſhe often declined the ſervile homage of 


the multitude, eſcaped from the odious light 
of the capital, and paſſed the greateſt part 
of the year in* the palaces and gardens which 


were pleaſantly ſeated on the ſea- coaſt of the 


Propontis and the Boſphorus. Her private 


hours were devoted to the prudent as well 


as grateful care of her beauty, the luxury of 
the bath and table, and the long ſlumber of 


the evening and the morning. Her ſecret 
| apartments were occupied by the favourite 
women and eunuchs, whoſe intereſts and paſ- 


ſions ſhe indulged at the expence of juſtice; 


the moſt illuſtrious perſonages of the ſtate were 
crowded into a dark and ſultry antichamber, 
and when at laſt, after tedious attendance, 
they were admitted to kiſs the fcet of Theo- 
dora, they experienced, as her humour might 
ſuggeſt, the filent arrogance of an empreſs, or 
the caprictous levity of a comedian. Her ra- 


pacious avarice to accumulate an immenſe 
treaſure, may be excuſed by the apprehenſion of 


her huſband's death, which could leave no alter- 
native between ruin and the throne ; and fear 
as well as ambition might exaſperate Theodo- 
ra againſt two generals, who, during a ma- 

lady of the emperor, had raſhly declared that 
they were not diſpoſed to acquieſce in the 


choice of the capital. But the reproach of 


cruelty, ſo repugnant even to her ſofter vices, 
F 2 has 
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has left an indelible ſtain on the memory of 


Theodora. Her numerous ſpies obſerved, and 


zealouſly reported, every action, or word, or 
look, injurious to their royal miſtreſs. Whom- 


ſoever they accuſed were caſt into her peculiar 


priſons (31), inacceſſible to the enquiries of 
juſtice; and it was rumoured, that the tor- 


ture of the rack, or ſcourge, had been in- 
flicted in the preſence of a female tyrant, in- 


fenſible to the voice of prayer or of pity (32). 
Some of theſe unhappy victims periſhed in 


deep unwholeſome dungeons, while others 
were permitted, after the loſs of their limbs, 


their reaſon, or their fortune, to appear in the 
world the living monuments of her vengeance, 


which was commonly extended to the chil- 
dren of thoſe whom ſhe had fuſpetted or in- 


jured. The ſenator or biſhop, whoſe death 
or extle Theodora had pronounced, was de- 


livered to a truſty meſlenger, and his diligence 


was quickened by a menace from her own. 


mouth. f you fail in the execution of my 


commands, [I twear by him who liveth for 


+. 


your body (33).” 555 
lf the creed of Theodora had not been taint- 
ed with hereſy, her exemplary devotion might 


have atoned, in the opinion of her contempo- 
raries, for pride, avarice, and cruelty. But, 


if the employed her influence to aſſuage the 
intolerant fury of the emperor, the preſent 
0 eee _ 


(31) Fler prifons, a labyrinth, a Tartarus (Anecdot, c. 4.), were 
under the 1 Darkneſs is propitious to cruelty, but it is like- 
wiſe ſavourable to calumny and fiction. EY | 
(32) A more jocular whipping was inflicted on Saturnius, for pre- 
ſuming to ſay that his wife, a favourite of the empreſs, had not been 
found &TprT0% (Anecdot. c. . ; | 
(33) Per viventcm in ſæcula excoriari te faciam. Anaſtaſius. de 


Vitis Pont. Roman, in Vigilio, p. 40. 
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Age will allow ſome merit to her religion, and 
much indulgence to her ſpeculative errors (34). 
The name of Theodora was introduced, with 


equal honour, in all the pious and charitable | 
foundations of Juſtinian ; and the moſt bene- 
volent inſtitution of his reign may be aſcribed 
to the ſympathy- of the empreſs fer her leſs _ 
fortunate ſiſters, who had been ſeduced or 
compelled to embrace the trade of proſtitution. 
A palace, on the Aſiatic ſide ef the Boſphorus, 
was converted into a ſtately and ſpacious mo- 


naſtery, and a liberal maintenance was aſſign- 
ed to five hundred women, who had been col- 


lected from the ſtreets and brothels of Con- 


ſtantinople. In this ſafe and holy retreat, they 
were te to perpetual conſinement; and 


the deſpair of ſome, who threw themſelves 


headlong into the ſea, was loſt in the gratitude 
of the ee who had been delivered from 
in and mi 

(35). The prudence of Theodora is celebrat- 
ed by Feſta himſelf ; and his laws are at- 
Abuse to the ſage counſels of his moſt reve- 
rend wife, whom he had received as the gift 


of the Deity (36). Her courage was diſplayed 
amidſt the tumult of the people and the ter- 


rors of the court. Her chaſtity, from the mo- 
ment of her union with Juſtinian, is founded 
on the ſilence of her implacable enemies ; and, 


although the daughter of AcaGus might be "i 
| tiated 


(34) Ludewig, p. 161—166. I give him credit for the charkable 
attempt, although he hath not much charity in his temper. 
(35) Compare the anecdotes (c. 17.) with the Edifices (i. i. c. 9, = 


hew differently may the ſame fa& be ſtated! John Malala (tom, ii, 


p. 174, 175.) obſeryes, that on this, or a ſimilar occaſion, ſhe re- 
leafed and cluthed the girls whom ſhe had purchaſed from the ſtews 
| at five aurei a- piece. 

(36) Novell, viii. 1. An alluſion to Theodora Her enemies read 
the name D=monodora (ARTIE. Pp. 66.) | 


_ by their generous benefactreſs 
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tiated with love, yet ſome applauſe is due to 
the firmneſs of a mind which could ſacrifice 

pleaſure and habit to the ſtronger ſenſe either 
of duty or intcreſt. The wiſhes and prayers 


of Theodora could never obtain the bleſſing of 


a lawful fon, and ſhe buried an infant daugh- 


ter, the ſole offspring of her marriage (37). 
Notwithſtanding this diſappointment, her do- 


minion was permanent and abſolute ; ſhe pre- 


ſerved, by art or merit, the affections of Juſti- 


nian; and their ſeeming diflentions were al- 
Ways fatal to the courtiers who believed them 
to be ſincere, Perhaps her health had been 
impaired by the licentiouſneſs of her youth ; 
but it was always delicate, and ſhe was di- 
rected by her phylicians to uſe the Pythian 


warm baths. In this journey, the empreſs 
was followed by the pretorian præfect, the 
great treaſurer, ſeveral counts and patricians, 


and a ſplendid train of four thouſand atten- 


dants : the highways were repaired at her ap- 


proach ; a palace was erected for her recepti- 
on; and as ſhe paſſed through Bithynia, ſhe 
diſtributed liberal alms, to the churches, the 
monaſteries, and the hoſpitals, that they might 


implore heaven for the reſtoration of her health 


and death, (38). At length, in the twenty-fourth year of 
43. P. 545, ker marriage, and the twenty-ſecond of her 


June II. 


reign, the was conſumed by a cancer (39); 
EE Tbs Fe he dat and 
(37) St. gabas refuſed to pray for a ſon of Theodora, leſt he ſhould 


prove a heretic worſe than Anaſtaſius himſelf (Cyril in Vit. St. Sabz, 
apud Aleman. p. 70. I09.), oy . 


__ (38) See John Malala, tom. ii. p. 174. Theophanes, p. 158. Pro- 


copius de Edific. I. v. c. 3. | 

(39) Theodora Chalcedonenſis ſynodi inimica canceris plagà toto 
corpore perfuſa vitam prodigioſe finivit (Victor Tununenſis in 
Chron. ). On ſuch occaſi ens, an orthodox mind is ſteeled againſt pity, 
Alemannus (p. 12, 13.) underſtands the evo:&wg exourly of Theo- 
phanes as civil language, which doesnot imply either piety or repen- 
tance; yet two years after her death, St. Theodora is celebrated by 
Paul Silentiarius (in Proem, v. 358 —62.). e 
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and the irreparable loſs was deplored by her 
huſband, who, in the room of a theatrical 


proſtitute, might have ſelected the pureſt and 


moſt noble virgin of the Eaſt (40). 


74 


H. A material difference may be obſerved The fadti- 


ons of the 


An the games of antiquity : the moſt eminent circus, 


of the Greeks were actors, the Romans were 
merely ſpectators. The Olympic ſtadium was 
open to wealth, merit, and ambition; and if 
the candidates could depend on their perſona] 
{kill and activity, they might purſue the foot- 
ſteps of Diomede and Menelaus, and conduct 


their own horſes in the rapid career (41). Ten, 
twenty, forty chariots, were allowed to ſtart 


at the fame inſtant ; a crown of leaves was the 
reward of the victor ; and his fame, with that 


of his family and country, was chaunted in 
lyric ſtrains more durable than monuments of 


braſs and marble. But a ſenator, or even a 


citizen, conſcious of his dignity, would have 
bluſhed to expoſe his perſon or his horſes in 
the circus of Rome. The games were exhi- 

| bited at the expence of the republic, the ma- 


giſtrates, or the emperors: but the reins 
were abandoned to ſervile hands, and if the 
profits of a favourate charioteer ſometimes ex- 
ceeded thoſe of an advocate, they muſt be 
conſidered as the effects of popular extrava- 
gance, and the high wages of a diſgraceful pro- 
feſſion. The race, in its firſt inſtitution, was 


a {imple conteſt of two chariots, whoſe dri- 


vers 


(40) As ſhe perſecuted the Popes, and rejected a council, Baroni- 


us exhauſts the names of Eve, Dalila, Herodias, & .; aſter which 


he has recourſe to his infernal Dictionary: civis inferni-alumna 


dæ monum — ſatanice agitata ſpiriti—coſtro percita diabolice, &c, &c, 
(A. D. 548. Neo. 24.) : Wk 

(41) Read and feel the xxilid book of the Iliad, a living picture of 
manners, paſſions, and the whole form and ſpirit of the chariot race. 
Weſt's Diſſertativn on the Olympic Games (ſect. xii—xvii.) affords 
much curious and authentic information. 5 
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vers were diſtinguiſhed by white and red live- 


ries; two additional colours, a light green, 


and a cærulean blue, were afterwards introduc- 


ed ; and, as the races were repeated twenty- 
five times, one hundred chariots contributed 


in the fame day to the pomp of the circus. 


The four factions ſoon acquired a legal eſta- 
bliſhment, and a myſterious origin, and their 
fanciful colours were derived from the various 
appearances of nature in the four ſeaſons of the 


year; the red dog-itar of ſummer, the ſnows of 


winter, the deep ſhades of autumn, and the 
cheerful verdure of the ſpring (42). Another 


interpretation preferred the elements to the 
ſeaſons, and the ſtruggle of the green and blue 
was ſuppoſed to repreſent the conflict of the 


earth and ſea. Their reſpective victories an- 
nounced either a plentiful harveſt or a proſpe- 


rous navigation, and the hoſtility of the huſ- 
bandmen and mariners was ſomewhat leſs ab- 


ſurd than the blind ardour of the Roman peo- 
ple, who devoted their lives and fortunes to 
the colour which they had eſpouſed. Such 


folly was diſdained and indulged by the wiſeſt 


princes; but the names of Caligula, Nero, 


Vitellius, Verus, Commodus, Caracalla, and 


Elagabalus, were enrolled in the blue or green 
factions of the circus: they frequented their 
ſtables, applauded their favourites, chaſtiſed 

1 9 e their 


142) The four colours, albati, ruſſati, praſini, veneti, repreſent the 
tour ſeaſons, according to Caſſiodorius (Var. iii. 51,), who la- 


viſhes much wit and eloquence on this theatrical myſtery, Of theſe 


colours, the three firſt may be fairly tranſlated white, red, and green. 
Fer eis explained by c@ru/eus, a word various and vague: it is pro- 
eri the ſky reflected in the ſea; but cnſtom and convenience may 
lle blue as att equivalent (Robert Stephan, ſub voce. Spence's Po- 
!1 MELIS, p. 228.) | | | 
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their antagoniſts, and deſerved the eſteem of 
the populace, by the natural or affected imi- 
tation of their manners. The bloody and tu- 
multuous conteſt continued to diſturb the 
public feſtivity, till the laſt age of the ſpecta- 
cles of Rome; and Theodoric, from a motive 
of juſtice or affection, interpoſed his authority 
to protect the greens againſt the violence of a 
conſul and a patrician, who were paſſionately 
addicted to the blue faction of the circus (43). | 
_ Conſtantinople adopted the follies, though They dil 
not the virtues, of ancient Rome; and the 3 
ſame factions which had agitated the circus, and the. 
raged with redoubled fury in the hippodrome. Ff. 
Under the reign of Anaſtaſius, this popular 
frenzy was inflamed by religious zeal; and 
the greens, who had treacherouſly concealed 
ſtones and daggers under baſkets of fruit, 
_ maſſacred at a ſolemn feſtival, three thouſand 
of their blue adverſaries (44). From the ca- 
pital, this peſtilence was diffuſed into the pro- 
vinces and cities of the Faſt, and the ſportive 
diſtinction of two colours produced two ſtron 
and irreconcileable factions, which ſhook the 
foundations of a feeble government (45). The 
popular diſſentions, founded on the moſt ſe- 
rious intereſt, or holy pretence, have ny 
_ equalled the obſtinacy of this wanton diſcor 
which inyaded the Peace of families, divided 


friends 


(43) See Onuphr: us Panvinins de Ludis Circenfibus, J. 1 c. 10, 


1.3 the xviith Annotation on Maſcou's Hiſtory of the Germans; | 
and Aleman. ad c. vii. 


(44) Marcellin. in Chron, p. 47. Inſtead of the vulgar 3 we- 
rveta, he uſes the more exquiſite terms of cærulea and cærealis. Baro- 
nius (3. D, 5 T. No. 4, 5, 6.) is ſatisfied that the blues were or- 

thodox ; but Tillemont is angry at the ſuppoſition, and will not al- 
low any martyrs in a playhouſe (Hiſt, des Emp. tom. vi, p. 5 54.) 

(45) See Procopius (Perſic. I. i, e. 24.) . In deſcribing the vices 
ol the ſactions and of the government, the public, is not more favour- 

able than the ſecret, hiſtorian, Aleman. (p. 26.) has quoted a fine 


28 from Gregory Nazianzen, which proves the i invetcracy of the 
evil. 
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friends and brothers, and tempted the female 
ſex, though ſeldom ſeen in the circus, to eſ- 
pouſe the inclinations of their lovers, or to 
contradict the wiſhes of their huſbands. Every 
law, either human or divine, was trampled 
under foot, and as long as the party was ſuc- 
ceſsful, its deluded followers appeared careleſs 
of private diſtreſs or public calamity. The li- 
cence, without the freedom of democracy, 
was revived at Antioch and Conſtantinople, 
and the ſupport of a faction became neceſſary 
to every candidate for civil or eccleſiaſtical ho- 
Juſtinianfa- nours. A ſecret attachment to the family or 
Luc, ſect of Anaſtaſius, was imputed to the greens ; 
the blues were zealouſly devoted to the cauſe 
of orthodoxy and Juſtinian (46), and their 
grateful patron, protected, above tive years, 
the diſorders of a faction, whoſe ſeaſonable 
tumults overawed the palace, the ſenate, and 
the capitals of the Fait. Inſolent with royal 
favour, the blues affected to ſtrike terror by a 
_ peculiar and Barbaric dreſs, the long hair of 
the Huns, their cloſe ileeves and ample gar- 
ments, a lofty ſtep, and a ſonorous voice. In 
the day they concealed their two-edged pon- 
yards, but in the night they boldly aſſembled 
in arms, and 1n numerous bands, prepared 
for every act of violence and rapine. Their ad- 
verſaries of the green faction, or even inoffen- 
tive citizens, were {tripped and often murder- 
ed by theſe nocturnal robbers, and it became 
dangerous to wear any gold buttons or gir- 


dles, or to W at a late hour in the ſtreets 
of 


(46) The partiality of Juſtinian for the ble (Anecdor, e. 7. )is at- 
teſted by Evagrius (Hiſt, Eccleſ. J. iv. c. 32.); John Malala (tom. 
i. p. 138, 139.) clpecully for Autioch; -ang Theophanes (p. 142.), 
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of a peaceful capital. A daring ſpirit, riſing 2 


with impunity, proceeded to violate the ſafe- 


guard of private houſes; and fire was employ- 


ed to facilitate the attack, or to conceal the 


crimes of theſe factious rioters. No place was 
ſafe or ſacred from their depredations; to gra- 
tify either avarice or revenge, they profuſely 
ſpilt the blood of the innocent; churches and 


altars were polluted by atrocious murders, and 


it was the boaſt of the aſſaſſins, that their dex- 


terity could always inflict a mortal wound 


with a ſingle ſtroke of their dagger. The 
diſlolute youth of Conſtantinople adopted the 
blue livery of diſorder ; the laws were ſilent, 
and the bonds of ſociety were relaxed: credi- 


tors were compelled to reſign their obligati- 


ons; judges to reverſe their ſentence ; maſ- 


ters to enfranchiſe their ſlaves; fathers to fups - 
ply the extravagance of their children; noble 
matrons were proſtituted to the luſt of their 


ſervants ; beautiful boys were torn from the 
arms of their parents; and wives, unleſs they 
preferred a voluntary death, were raviſhed in 
the preſence of their huſbands (47);.-- The 
_ deſpair of the greens, who were perſecuted 
by their enemies, and deſerted by the magiſ- 
trate, aſſumed the privilege of defence, per- 
haps of retaliation : but thoſe who ſurvived 
the combat, were dragged to execution, and 
the unhappy fugitives eſcaping to woods and 
caverns, preyed without mercy on the ſociety 


from whence they were expelled. Thoſe mi- 
niſters of juſtice who had courage to puniſh 


the crimes, and to brave the reſentment of 
the blues, became the victims of their indiſ- 


Creet 


(470 A wiſe (ſays Procopius) who was ſeized and almoſt raviſhed 
by a blue-coat, threw herſelf into the Boſphorus, The biſhops of the 
fecond Syria (Aleman. p. 26.) deplore a ſimilar ſuicide, the guilt or 
glory of, female chaſtity, and name the heroine, 
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creet zeal : a præfect of Conſtantinople fled for 


refuge to the holy ſepulchre, a count of the 


Eaſt was ignominiouſly whipped, and a go- 
vernor of Cilicia was hanged by the order of 


Theodora, on the tomb of two aſſaſſins whom 


he had condemned for the murder of his 
groom, and a daring attack upon his o. 


life (48). An aſpiring candidate may be tempt- 
ed to build his greatneſs on the public confu- 


ſion, but it is the intereſt as well as duty of 
: ſovereign to maintain the authority of the 


laws. The firſt edit of Juſtinian, which was 
often repeated, and ſometimes executed, an- 


nounced his firm reſolution to ſupport the in- 


nocent, and to chaſtiſe the guilty of every de- 


nomination and colour. Yet the balance of 
juſtice was ſtill inclined in favour of the blue 
faction, by the ſecret affection, the habits, 
and the fears of the emperor ; his equity, at- 
ter an apparent ſtruggle, ſubmitted, without 
reluctance, to the implacable paſſions of Theo- 


dora, and the empreſs never forgot or forgave 
the injuries of the cor:edian. At the acceſ- 


ſion of the younger Juſtin, the proclamation 


of equal and rigorous juſtice indirectly con- 


demned the partiality of the bee reign. 


Couſtanti- 
nople, ſur- 
named Ni- 
za, A. D. 
332, Jan. 


„Ve blues, Juſtinian is no more! ye greens, 


« he is {till alive (49)!? 


ged tion of | 


A ſedition, which almoſt laid Corfianting.” 
ple in aſhes, was excited * the mutual ha- 
tred 


(48) The doubtful credit of Pe dee (Anecdot. c. 17.) is ſup- 
ported by the leſs partial Evagrius, who confirms the fad, and ſpe - 


cCiſies the names, The tragic fate of os pe a fect of Conſtantinople i is 


related by John Malala (tom. ii. P. 13 
(49) See John Malala (tem. ii. p. 2 ); yet he owns that Juſ- 


tinian was attached to the blves, The ſeeming diſcord of the empe- 


ror and 'Theodora, is perhaps viewed with too much jealouſy and 
relinement by Procopius (Anccdot, c. x*,), See Aleman. Brofac, . 


p. 6. 
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tred and momentary reconciliation of the two 


tactions. In the fifth year of his reign, Juſti- 


nian celebrated the feſtival of the ides of Ja- 


nuary: the games were inceſſantly diſturbed 
by the clamorous diſcontent of the greens; 


till the twenty-ſecond race, the emperor 
maintained his ſilent gravity; at length, 
yielding to his impatience, he condeſcended 


to hold, in abrupt ſentences, and by the voice 


of a cryer, the moſt ſingular dialogue (50) that 
ever paſſed between a prince and his ſubjects. 
Their firſt complaints were reſpectful and mo- 


deſt: they accuſed the ſubordinate miniſters. 
of oppreſſion, and proclaimed their wiſhes for 


the long life and victory of the emperor. © Be 


patient and attentive, ye inſolent railers,” 


exclaimed Juſtinian ; © be mute, ye Jews, 
_ « Samaritans, and Manichzans.” The greens 
ſtill attempted to awaken his compaſſion. 
VWe are poor, we are innocent, we are in- 
_ « ured, we dare not pals through the ſtreets : 


* a general perſecution is exerciſed againſt 


dur name and colour. Let us die, O em- 
 « peror, but let us die by your command, 


and for your ſervice!” But the repetition of 5 


partial and paſſionate invectives degraded, in 


their eyes, the majeſty of the purple; they re. 


nounced allegiance to the prince who refuſed 
juſtice to his people; lamented that the father 
of juſtinian had been born; and branded his 
ſon with the opprobrious names of an homi- 


cide, an aſs, and a perjured tyrant. © Do 
you deſpiſe your lives?” cried the indignant 


monarch: the blues roſe with fury from their 
ſeats; 


( 50) This dialogue, which Theophanes has preſervad, exhibits 
the popular language, as well as the manners, of Conſtantinople in 
the vith century. "Cheir Greek is mingled with many ſtrange and 
barbarous words, tor which Ducange caunot always nod a meaning or 
_ etymology, | | 
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ſeats; their hoſtile clamours thundered in the 
hippodrome; and their adverſaries, deſerting 
the unequal conteſt, ſpread terror and deſpair 
through the ſtreets of Conſtantinople. At this 
dangerous moment, ſeven notorious aſſaſſins 


of both factions, who had been condemned by 


the præfect, were carried round the city, and 
afterwards tranſported to the place of executi- 

on in the ſuburb of Pera. Four were imme— 
diately beheaded; a fifth was hanged: but 
when the ſame puniſhment was inflicted on 
the remaining two, the rope broke, they fell 


alive to the ground, the populace applauded 


their efcape, and the monks of St. Conon, 11- 


ſuing from the neighbouring convent, con- 


veyed them in a boat to the ſanctuary of the 
church (51). As one of theſe criminals was 
of the blue, and the other of the green livery, 
the two factions were equally provoked by the 


druelty of their oppreſſor, or the ingratitude 


of their patron; and a ſhort truce was conclu- 
ded till they had delivered their priſoners and 


ſatisfied their revenge. The palace of the præ- 


fect, who withitood the ſeditious torrent, was 


inſtantly burnt, his officers and guards were 


maſſacred, the priſons were forced open, and 


freedom was reſtored to thoſe who could only 


uſe it for the public deſtruction. A military 
force, which had been diſpatched to the aid 


of the civil magiſtrate, was fiercely encounter- 


ed by an armed multitude, whoſe numbers 
and boidneſs continually encreaſed ; and the 
Heruli, the wildeſt Barbarians in the ſervice 


of 


(51) Ses this church and monaſtery in Ducange, C. P. Chriſtiana, 
1, iv. p. 182. | 5 
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of the empire, overturned the prieſts and their 


relics, which, from a pious motive, had been 
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raſhly interpoſed to ſeparate the bloody con- 
flict. The tumult was exaſperated by this ſa- 


crilege, the people tought with enthuſiaſm in 


the cauſe of God; the women, from the roofs 


and windows, ſhowered ſtones on the heads 


of the ſoldiers, who darted firebrands againit 
the houſes; and the various flames, which 
Had been kindled by the hands of citizens and 
{trangers, ſpread without controul over the 
face of the city. The conflagration involved 
the cathedral of St. Sophia, the baths of Zeu- 


- Xippus, a part of the palace, from the firit en- 


trance to the altar of Mars, and the long por- 
tico from the palace to the forum of Conſtan- 


tine; a large hoſpital, with the fick patients, 
was conſumed; many churches and ſtately edi- 
fices were deſtroyed, and an immenſe treaſure 
of gold and ſilver was either melted or loſt, 


From ſuch ſcenes of horror and diſtreſs, the 
wile and wealthy citizens eſcaped over the 


 Boſphorus to the Aſiatic fide; and during five 


days Conſtantinople was abandoned to the fac- 
tions, whoſe watch-word, Nika, vanguiſh / 


has given a name to this memorable ſediti- 


on (52)-:-: 5 e 5 
As long as the factions were divided, the 


_ triumphant blues, and deſponding greens, ap- 


Tho diſtreſs 


of J ullinian, 


peared to behold with the ſame indifference 


the diſorders of the ſtate. They agreed to 
cenſure the corrupt management of juſtice 
and the finance ; and the two reſponſible mi- 
niſters, the artful Tribonian, and the rapa- 


cious 


(52) The hiſtory of the Nita ſediton is extracted from Marcellinus 
lin Chron. ), Procopius (Perſic. 1, i, c. 26.), John Malala (tom. ii. p. 


213—218.), Chron. Paſchal, (p. 336—349.), Theophanes (Chro- 
nograph, p. 154—158.), and Zonaras (J. xiv. p. 61=—63.). 
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cious John of Cappadocia, were loudly ar- 
raigned as the authors of the public miſery. 


The peaceful murmurs of the people would 


have been diſregarded : they were heard with 
reſpe& when the city was in flames; the 
quæſtor, and the præfect, were inſtantly re- 
moved, and their offices were filled by two 


ſenators of blameleſs integrity. After this 


popular conceſſion, Juſtinian proceeded to the 


| hippodrome to confeſs his own errors, and 


to accept the repentance of his grateful fub- 
Jets; but they diſtruſted his affurances, 


though ſolemnly pronounced in the preſence 
of the holy goſpels; and the emperor, alarm- 


ed by their diſtruſt, retreated with precipita- 
tion to the ſtrong fortreſs of the palace. The 
obitinacy of the tumult was now imputed to 


a a ſecret and ambitious confpiracy; and a2 
{ufpicion was entertained, that the inſur- 


gents, more eſpecially the green faction, had 


been ſupplied with arms and money by Hy- 


patius and Pompey, two patricians, who could 
neither forget with honour, nor remember 
with ſafety, that they were the nephews of 
the emperor Anaſtaſius. Capricioufly truſt- 
ed, diſgraced, and pardoned, by the jealous 
levity of the monarch, they had appeared as 
loyai ſervants before the throne ; and, dur- 
ing five days of the tumult, they were de- 
tained as important hoſtages ; till at length, 
the fears of Juſtinian prevailing over his pru- 
gence, he viewed the two brothers in the 
light of ſpies, perhaps of aſſaſſins, and ſtern- 
ly commanded them to depart from the pa- 


| lace. After a fruitleſs repreſentation, that 
obedience might lead to involuntary treaſon, 
they retired to their houſes, and in the morn- 


ing of che ſixth day Hypatius was ſurround- 
ed 
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ed and ſeized by the people, who, regardleſs 
of his virtuous reſiſtance, and the tears of his 
wife, tranſported their favourite to the forum 


of Conſtantine, . and inſtead of a diadem, 


placed a rich collar on his head. If the uſur- 
per, who afterwards pleaded the merit of his 
delay, had complied with the advice of his 
ſenate, and urged the fury of the multitude, 
their firſt Irreſiſtible effort might have oppreſ- 
ſed or expelled his trembling competitor. 
The Byzantine palace enjoyed a free com- 


munication with the ſea; veſſels lay rea- 
dy at the garden-ſtairs; and a ſecret reſolu- 
tion was already formed, to convey the em- 


peror with his family and treaſures to a fate 


retreat, at ſome diſtance from the capital. 
Juſtinian was loſt, if the proſtitute whom he Firmnets at 
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raiſed from the theatre had not renounced Theodora. 


the timidity, as well as the virtues, of her 


ſex. In the midſt of a council, where Beliſa- 


rius was preſent, Theodora alone diſplayed 
the ſpirit of an hero; and ſhe alone, without 


apprehending his future hatred, could fave 
the emperor from the imminent danger, and 
his unworthy fears. © It Hight, ” {aid the 


conſort of Juſtinian, © were the only means 


« of ſafety, yet I ſhould diſdain to fly. Death 


is the condition of our birth; but they 


% who have reigned ſhould never ſurvive the 


« loſs of dignity and dominion. I implore 


heaven, that I may never be ſeen, not a 


% day, without my diadem and purple; that 


I may no longer behold the light, when I 
ceaſe to be ſaluted with the name of queen. 
ef you reſolve, O Cæſar, to fly, you have 


e treaſures ; behold the ſea, you have ſhips ; 


ce but tremble leſt the deſire of life ſhould ex- 
* poſe you to wretched exile and ignomini- 
VoL. VII. G aus 
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* ous death. For my own part, I adhere to 
my dle maxim of antiquity, that the throne is 

da glorious ſepulchre.“ The firmneſs of à 
woman reſtored the courage to deliberate and 


Act, and courage ſoon diſcovers the reſources 


The ſedi- 


tion is ſup- 


preſled. 


of the moſt deſperate fituation. It was an 


eaſy and a deciſive meaſure to revive the ani- 
moſity of the factions ; the blue were aſtoniſh- 


ed at their own guilt and folly, that a trifling 


injury ſhould provoke them to conſpire with 
their implacable enemies againſt a gracious | 
and liberal benefactor ; they again proclaim- 
ed the majeſty of Juſtinian, and the greens, 
with their upſtart emperor, were left alone in 


the hippodrome. Ihe fidelity of the guards 


was doubtful ; but the military force of Jul- 
tinian confiſted in three thouſand veterans, 
who had been trained to valour and diſcipline 


in the Perſian and Illyrian wars. Under the 


command of Beliſarius and Mundus, they 
ſilently marched in two diviſions from the 
palace, forced their obſcure way through nar- 
row paſſages, expiring flames, and falling 
edifices, and burſt open at the fame moment 


the two oppoſite gates of the hippodrome. In 


this narrow ſpace, the diſorderly and affrighted 
crowd was incapable of reſiſting on either ſide 
a firm and regular attack; the blues ſignaliz- 7 
ed the fury of their repentance ; and it is 
computed, that above thirty thouſand perſons 
were {lam in the mercileſs and promiſcuous 
carnage of the day, Hypatius was dragged 


from his throne, and conducted with nis bro- 


ther Pompey to the feet of the emperor : they 
implored his clemency ; but their crime was 


manifeſt, their innocence uncertain, and Jul- 


tinian had been too much terrified to forgive. 
The next morning the two nephews of Ana- 
jtaſius, 
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ſtaſius, with cighteen illuſtrious accomplices, 

of patrician or conſular rank, were privately 

executed by the ſoldiers; their bodies were 

thrown into the ſea, their palaces razed, and 

their tortunes confiſcated. The hippodrome | 

itſelf was condemned, during ſeveral years, 

to a mournful ſilence : with the reſtoration of 

the games, the ſame diſorders revived ; and 

the blue and green factions continued to afflict 

the reign of Juſtinian, and to diſturb the tran- 

quillity of the Eaſtern empire (53). 

III. That empire, after Rome was barba- Aertcul- 

; rous, {till embraced the nations whom ſhe had ture and 
conquered beyond the Hadriatic, and as far 33 

as the frontiers of Ethiopia and Perſia. Juſ- fern 

tinian reigned over ſixty-four provinces, and . 
nine hundred and thirty-five cities (54); his 

dominions were bleſſed by nature with the 

advantages of ſoil, ſituation, and climate: 

and the improvements of human art had 
been perpetually diffuſed along the coaſt of | 
the Mediterranean and the banks of the Nile, 
from ancient Troy to the Egyptian Thebes. 
Abraham (55) had been relieved by the well- 
known plenty of Egypt ; the fame country, 
a ſmall and populous tract, was {till capable 
of exporting, each year, two hundred and 
ſixty thouſand quarters of wheat for the 


G2 „ uſe 


(53) Marcellinus ſays i in general terms, innumeris is populis i in circo 

trucicatis. Procopius numbers 30, ooo victims; ; and the 435,000 of 

Theophanes are ſwelled to 40, coo by the more recent Zonaras. 
Such is the uſual progreſs of exaggeration. 

(54) Hieracles, a contemporary of Juſtinian, compoſed his 
zur dex ee (Itineraria, p. 63 T.), or review, of the eaſtern provinces 
and cities before the year 535 (Weſſcliog! in Prztat. and Not. ad p. 
023, e... 

(55) See the book of Geneſis (xii, 10.), and the adminiſtration nf 
Joſeph. The annals of the Greeks and Hebrews agree in the carly 
arts and plenty of Egypt: but this antiquity ſuppoles a long ſer ies 
of improvement; and Warburton, who is almoſt ſtifled by the He- 
brew, calls aloud for the Samaritan, chronology (Divine Legytions 

vol. iii. p. 29. &c.). 
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uſe of Conſtantinople (56); and the capita? 


_ of juſtinian was ſupplied with the manufac- 


tures of Sidon, fifteen centuries after they 


| had been celebrated in the poems of Homer 


(57), The annual powers of vegetation, 
inſtead of being exhauſted by two thouſand 
harveſts, were renewed and invigorated by 
ſkilful huſbandry, rich manure, and ſeafona- 

ble repoſe. The breed of domeſtic animals 


was infinitely multiplied. Plantations, build- 


ings, and the inſtruments of labour and luxury, 
which are more durable than the term of hu- 
man life, were accumulated by the care of fuc- 
ceſſive generations. Tradition preſerved, and 
experience fimplified, the humble practice of 
the arts: ſociety was enriched by the diviſion of 


labour and the facility of exchange; and my 
ed, 


Roman was lodged, clothed, and fubſiſt 


by the induſtry of a thouſand hands. The 


invention of the loom and diſtaff has been pi- 
ouſly aſcribed to the gods. In every age, a 
variety of animal and vegetable productions, 
hair, {kins, wool, flax, cotton, and at length 


filk, have been fleilfully manufactured to hide 
or adorn the human body; they were ſtained 


with an infuſion of permanent colours; and 
the pencil was fucceſsfully employed to im- 
prove the labours of the loom. In the choice of 
| thoſe 


(56) Erght millions of Roman modi, beſides a contribution of 
do, ooo aurei for the expences of water-carriage, from which the fub- 
jc& was graciouſly excuſed, See the xiiith Edict of Tuſtinian : the 
numbers are checked and verified by the agreement of the Greek 
and Latin texts, 125 5 = ES 8 

(57) Homer's Iliad, vi. 289. Theſe veils, merno Tapmoannag, 
were the work of the Sidonian women, But this paſſage is more 
honourable to the manufactures than to the navigation of Phœnicia, 
irom whence they had been imported to Troy in Phrygian bot- 
toms, | | | | 
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thoſe colours (58) which imitate the beauties 
of nature, the freedom of taſte and faſhion 


was indulged; but the deep purple (59) which 


the Phœnicians extracted from a ſhell-fiſh, was 
reſtrained to the ſacred perſon and palace of 


the emperor ; and the penalties of treaſon were 


_ denounced againſt the ambitious ſubjects, 


throne (60), 


who dared to uſurp the prerogative of the 


ag 1 need not explain that felk (6 1) 18 original- The uit r 
ly ſpun from the bowels of a caterpillar, and Wh by the 


that it compoſes the golden tomb from whence 
a worm emerges 12 the form of a butterfly. 
Till the reign of juitinian, the filk-worms who 
feed on the leaves of the white mulberry-tree, 


were confined to China ; thoſe of the pine, the 


oak, and the aſh, were common in the foreſts 
both of Aſia and Europe; but as their educa- 
tion is more diſhcult, and their produce more 


uncertain, they were generally neglected, ex- 
: 3 = 


| (58) See in Ovid (de Arte Amandi, iii. 269, &c.) a poetical liſt 


of twelve colours borrowed from flowers, the elements, &c, But it 


is almoſt impoſſible to diſcriminate by words all the nice and various 
ſhades both of art and nature. 


(59) By the diſcovery of cochineal, &c. we far ſurpaſs the eolour ? 


of antiquity. Their royal purple had a ſtrong imell, and a dark caſt 


as deep as bull's blood —obſcuritas rubens (ſays Caſſiodorius, Var. 1, 
2.) nigredo ſanguinea. The preſident Goguet (Origine des Loix et 
des Arts, part ii. I. ii. c. 2. p. $84—215,) will amuſe and ſatisfy the 


reader. I doubt whether his book, eſpecially in England, is as well 


known as it deſerves to be. To 
(60) Hiſtorical proofs of this jealouſy have been occaſionally intro- 
duced, and many more might have been added; but the arbitrary 


acts of deſpotiſm were juſtified by the ſober and general declarations 


of law (Codex Theodoſian. I. x. tit. 21. leg. 3. Codex Juſtinian. 1. 
xi. tit. 8. leg. 5.). An inglorious permiſſion, and neceſſary reftric- 
tion, was applied to the mine, the female dancers (Cod. Theodoſ. 1. 
xv. tit. 7. leg. 11.). | „ 
(61) In the hiſtory of inſets (far more wonderful than Ovid's Me- 
tamorphoſes) the ſilk- worm helds a conſpicuous place, The bom» 
byx of the ifle of Ceos, as deſcribed by Pliny (Hiſt. Natur. xi. 26, 
27. with the notes of the two learned Jeſuits, Hardouin and Brotier), 
may be illuſtrated by a ſimilar ſpecies in China (Memoires fur les 
Chinois, tom. ii. p. 575—598.) : but our ſilk-worm, as well as the 
white mulberry-tree, were unknown to Theophraſtus and Pliny, 


l 
| 
| 
; 
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cept in the little iſland of Ceos, near the coaſt 
of Attica. A thin gauze was procured from 


their webs, and this Cean manufacture, the 


invention of a woman, for female uſe, was 


long admired both in the Eaſt and at Rome. 


Whatever ſuſpicions may be raiſed by the gar- 


ments of the Medes and Aſſyrians, Virgil is 
the moſt ancient writer, who expreſsly men- 
tions the ſoft wool which was combed from the 


trees of the Seres or Chineſe (62); and this 


natural error, leſs marvellous than the truth, 
Was ſlowly corrected by the knowledge of a 
valuable inſect, the firſt artificer of the luxury 


of nations. That rare and elegant luxury was 


cenſured, in the reign of Iiberius, by the 


raveſt of the Romans; and Pliny, in affect- 
ed though forcible language, has condemned 


the thirſt of gain, which explored the laſt 


confines of the earth, for the pernicious pur- 


_ poſe of expoling to the public eye naked dra- 


peries and tranſparent matrons (63). A dreſs 
which ſhewed the turn of the limbs, and co- 


lour of the ſkin, might gratify vanity, or 


provoke deſire; the filks which had been 


_ cloſely woven in China, were ſometimes un- 


ravelled by the Phoenician women, and the 


precious materials were multiphed by a looſer 
texture, and the 1 intermixture of linen threads 


(64). TWO 


(62) Georgic ii, 121. Serica quando venerint in uſum planiſſime 


non ſcio: ſuf. icor tamen in Juli: Cæſaris æ vo, nam ante non invents, 
 fay+ Juſtus Lipfus (Excurſus i, ad Tacit. Annal. ii. 32.). See Dion 


Caſſius 1. xliii. p 358. edit. Reimar, and Pauſanias (I. vi. p. 519.), 
the firft who deſcribes, however ſtrangely, the Seric inſect. | 

(63) Tam longiuquo orbe petitur, ut in publico matrona tranſty- 
ceat . . . ut denudet fœminas veſtis (Plin vi. 20. xi. 21.) Varro 
and Publius Syrus had already played on the 'Toga vitrea, ventus 
textilis, and nebula linea (Horat, Sermon, i. 2, 101. with the notes 
of Torrentius and Dacier.), 
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(64). Two hundred years after the age 6 


Pliny, the uſe of pure or even of mixed ſilks 
was confined to the female ſex, till the opu- 


tent citizens of Rome and the provinces were 


inſenſibly familiariſed with the example of Ela- 
gabalus, the firſt who, by this eſſeminate ha- 


bit, had ſullied the dignity of an emperor and 


'& man. Aurelian complained, that a pound 
Of ſilk was ſold at Rome for twelve cunces of 
gold; but the ſupply increaſed with the de- 


mand, and the price diminiſhed with the ſup- 
ply. if accident or monopoly ſometimes rail- 
ed the value even above the ſtandard of Aure- 
| han, the manufacturers of Tyre and Berytus 
were ſometimes compelled by the operation 
of the ſame cauſes to content themſelves with 


a ninth part of that ExtTaVagant rate (65). A 
law was thought neceſlary to diſcriminate the 


dreſs of comedians from that of ſenators, and 


of the filk exported from its native country 
the far greater part was conſumed by the ſub- 


jects of Juſtinian. They were ſtill more inti- 
- mately acquainted with a fhell-fiſh of the Me- 


diterranean, ſurnamed the ſilk-worm of the 
ſea ; the fine wool or hair by which the 
mother. of. pearl aflixes itſelf to the rock, is 


now manufactured for curioſity rather than 


ule ; and a robe obtained trom the ſame ſin- 
gular 


(64) On the texture, colours, names, and uſe of the Gilk, half 
ilk, and linen garments of antiquity, ſee the profound, diffuſe, and 
obſcure reſearches of the great Salmaſius (in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 127, 
309, 310, 339, 341, 342, 344, 388—391, 395, $T3-), who was 
ignorant of the moſt common trades of Dijon or Leyden: | 

(65) Flavius Vopiſcus in Aurelian. c. 45, in Hiſt. Auguſt. P. 224. 


See Salmaſius ad Hiſt. Aug. p. 392. and Plinian, Exercitat, in Soli- 


num, p. 694, 695, The Anecdotes of Procopius (c. 25.) tate a 2 
tial aud imperfect ratz of the price ol ſilk in the time of Juſti- 
Dian. 
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gular materials, was the gift of the Roman 
emperor to the ſatraps of Armenia (66). _ 

A valuable merchandize of ſmall bulk is ca- 
pable of defraying the expence of land carriage; 
and the caravans traverſed the whole latitude 
of Aſia in two hundred and forty-three days 


from the Chineſe ocean to the ſea-coaſt of Sy- 


ria. Silk was immediately delivered to the 
Romans by the Perſian merchants (67), who 
frequented the fairs of Armenia and Niſibis: 


but this trade, which in the intervals of truce. 


was oppreſled by avarice and jealouſy, was to- 


_ tally interrupted by the long wars of the rival 
monarchies. The great king might proudly 


number Sogdiana, and even Serica, among 
the provinces of his empire, but his real do- 
minion was bounded by the Oxus; and his 


uſeful intercourſe with the Sogdoites, beyond 


the river, depended on the pleaſure of their 


conquerors, the white Huns, and the Turks, 


who ſucceſſively reigned over that induſtrious 


people. Yet the moſt ſavage dominion has not 
extirpated the ſeeds of agriculture and com- 


merce, in a region which is celebrated as one 


ot the four gardens of Aſia; the cities of Sa- 
marcand and Bochara are advantageoully 


| ſeated for the exchange of its various produc- 
tions; and their merchants purchaſed from 


the 


(66) Procopius de Edif I. iii, c. 1. Theſe pinnes de mer are found 


near Smyrna, Sicily, Corſica, aud Minorca; and a pair of gloves of 


their ſilk was preſented ro Pope Benedict XIV. 


(67) Procopius, Perſic. I. 1. c. 20. I. ii, c. 25. Gothic, 1. iv. c. 17. 
Menander in Excerpt. Legat. p. 10%. Of the Parthian or Perſian 


empire, Iſidore of Charax (in Stathmis Parthicis, p. 7, 8. in Hudſon, 


Geograph, Minor tom, ii.) has marked the roads, and Ammianus 


Marcelliuus (J. xxiii, c. 6, p. 400.) has enumerated the pro- 
vinccs. = 
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the Chineſe (68) the raw or manufactured ſilk 


which they tran{ported i into Perſia for the uſe 


of the Roman empire. In the vain capital of 
China, the Sogdian caravans were entertained 
as the ſuppliant embaſſies of tributary king- 


doms, and if they returned in ſafety, the bold 


adventure was rewarded with exorbitant gain. 


But the difficult and perilous march from Sa- 


marcand to the firſt town of Shenſi, could not 


be performed in leis than ſixty, eighty, or one 
hundred days: as ſoon as they had paſſed the 
Jaxartes they entered the deſert; and the 


wandering hords, unleſs they are reſtrained by 


armies and garriſons, have always conſidered 


the citizen and the traveller as the objects of 


lawful rapine. To eſcape the Tartar robbers, 
and the tyrants of Perſia, the filk-caravans ex- 


plored a more ſouthern road; they traverſed 
the mountains of 'Thibet, ' deſcended the 


{ſtreams of the Ganges or the Indus, and pati- 
ently expected, in the ports of Guzerat and 
Malabar, the annual fleets of the Weſt (69). 


But the dangers of the deſert were found leſs 


intolerable than toil, hunger, and the loſs of 


time; the attempt was ſeldom renewed, and 


the 


(68) The blind admiration of the Teſui wits s confounds the Aide 
periods of the Chineſe hiſtory. They are more critically diftinguiſh- 
ed by M. de Guignes (Hilt. des Huus, tom. 1. part i. in the Tables, 


part ii. in the Geography. Meémoires de P Académie des Inſcriptions, 


tom. xxxii, xxxvi, xlii, xlili.), who diſcovers the gradual progreſs of 


the truth of the annals and the extent of the monarchy, till the 


Chriſtian æra. He has fearched, with a curious eye, the connecti- 


ons of the Chineſe wich the nations of the Weft : but theſe connec- 


tions are ſlight, caſual, and obſcure; nor did the Romans entertain a 
ſuſpicion that the Scres or Sins polleſled an empire not inferior to 
their Wu. 


(4%) The roads from China to Perſia and Hindoſtan may be inveſ- 


tigated in the relations of Hackluyt and Thevenot (the ambaſſadors 


of Sharokh, Anthony Jenkinſon, the Pere Greuber, &c. See like- 


wiſe Hanway's Travels, vol. i. p. 1 J 8 \. A communication 


through Thibet has been lately e 


Bengal. y the Engliſh ſovereigus of 
enga | 


Yo... 
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the only European who has paſſed that unfre- 


quented way, applauds his own diligence, that 
in nine months after his departure from Pekin, 
he reached the mouth of the Indus. The 
ocean, however, was open to the free com- 
| mnie ation of mankind. From the great ri- 


ver to the tropic of Cancer, the provinces of 
China were ſubdued and civilized by the em- 
perors of the North; they were ſilled about 


the time of the C kriftian ra with cities and 


men, mulberry-trees and their precious inha- 
bitants; and if the Chineſe, with the know- 


| ledge of the compaſs, had poſſeſſed the genius 
of the Greeks or Phoenicians, they migat have 


ſpread their diſcoveries over the ſouthern he- 


miſphere. I am not qualified to examine, and 


Lam not diſpoſed to believe, their diſtant voy- 
ages to the Perſian gulf or the Cape of Good 


Hope: but their anceſtors might equal the 
labours and ſucceſs ofthe preſent race, and the 
ſphere of their navigation might extend from 
the iſles of Japan to the ſtraits of Malacca, the 


pillars, if we may apply that name, of an Ori- 
ental Hercules (70). Without loſing ſight of 
land they might fail along the coaſt to the ex- 
treme promontory of Achin, which is annu- 
ally viſited by ten or twelve ſhips laden with 
the productions, the manufactures, and even 
the artificers, of China; the iſland of Suma- 
tra and the oppoſite peninſula, are faintly de- 
lincated (71) as the regions of gold and ſilver; 


and 


no) For the Chinals navigation to Malacca and Achin, perhaps to 
Cey 1 tec Renaudot (on the two 1 N Travellers, p. 8— 
Ir, 13-17. . 1 Dampier (vol. p. 136.), the Hitt. 
Phi iloſophique des deux Indes (tom. i. p. 98. ) and the Hiſt. Géné- | 
rale des Voyages (tom. vi. p. 201,). 

%) The knowledge, or rather ignorance, of Strabo, Pliny, 


Ptolemy, Arrian, Marcian, &c. of the countries eaſtward of Cape 
Comoxin, 
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and the trading cities named in the geo ra- 
phy of Ptolemy, may indicate, that this wealth 
was not ſolely derived from the mines. The 
direct interval between Sumatra and Ceylon 


is about three hundred leagues; the Chineſe 


and Indian navigators were conducted by the 
flight of birds and periodical winds, and the 


ocean might be ſecurely traverſed in ſquare- 
built ſhips, which, inſtead of iron, were ſew- 


ed together with the ſtrong thread of the co- 


coa-nut. Ceylon, Serendib, or Taprobana, . 


was divided between two hoſtile Princes ; one 
of whom poſſeſſed the mountains, the elephants, 
and the luminous carbuncle, and the other 
enjoyed the more ſolid riches of domeſtic in- 


__duſtry, foreign trade, and the capacious har- 
bour of Trinquemale, which received and diſ- 


miſled the fleets of the Eaſt and Weſt. In this 
hoſpitable ifle, at an equal diſtance (as it was 
computed) from their reſpective countries, the 


ſilk merchants of China, who had collected in 


their voyages aloes, cloves, nutmeg, and ſan- 
tal wood, maintained a free and beneficial 
commerce with the inhabitants of the Perſian 


gulf. The ſubjects of the great king exalted, 


without a rival, his power and magnificence ; : 
and the Roman, who confounded their vani- 
ty by comparing his paltry coin witha gold me- 
dal of the emperor Anaſtaſius, had ſailed to 
Ceylon, in an Athiopian ſhip, as a imple paſ- 


ſenger (/ 2). 5 As 


Comorin, is finely illuſtrated by d' Anville (Antiquite Gtographique de 
'Inde, eſpecially p. 161—198.). Our geegraphy of India is im- 
proved by commerce and conqueſt ; and has been illuſtrated by the 


excellent maps and memoirs of major Rennel. If he extends the 


ſphere of his enquiries with the fame critical knowledge and ſaga- 


city, he will ſuccece, and may _ the firſt of modern geogra- 
phers. | 


(72) The Taprobane of Pliny (vi. 24. \. 1 Solinus (c. 53.), and Sal- 


mas. Plinianæ Exercitat. (p. 781, 782.), aud moſt of the ancients, 
| | _ wha 
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Introduai- As ſilk became of indiſpenſable uſe, the em- 
on of ike peror Juſtinian ſaw, with concern, that the 
Greece, Perſians had occupied by land and ſea the mo- 
nopoly of this important ſupply, and that the 
wealth of his ſubjects was continually drained 

by a nation of enemies and idolaters. An ac- 

tive government would have reſtored the trade 

of Egypt and the navigation of the Red Sea, 

which had decayed with the proſperity of the 
empire; and the Roman veſſels might have 
ſailed, for the purchaſe of filk, to the 
ports of Ceylon, of Malacca, oreven of Chi- 

na. juſtinian embraced a more humble ex- 
pedient, and ſolicited the aid of his Chrit- 

tian allies, the Æthiopians of Abyſlinia, 
who had recently acquired the arts of naviga- 

tion, the ſpirit of trade, and the ſea-port of 
Adulis (73), fill decorated with the trophies 

of a Grecian conqueror. Along the African 

coaſt, they penctrated to the equator in ſearch 

of gold, emeralds, and aromatics; but they 

aich declined an unequal competition, in 

which they muſt be always prevented by the 
vicinity of the Perſians to the markets of In- 

dia; and the emperor ſubmitted to the difap- 
pointment, till his wiſhes were gratified by an 
unexpected event. The goſpel had been 
preached to the Indians: a biſhop already go- 

verned the Chriſtians of St. Thomas on the 


Pepper 


ho often confound the flands of Ceylon and Sumatra, is more 
clearly deſcribed by Culnias Indicopleuſies ; yet even the Chriſtian 
topographer has exaggerated its dimenſions. His information on the 

Indian and Chineſe trade is rare and curious (I. ii. p. 138. I. xi. p. 337- 
338. edit. Montfaucon.). 

(71) See Procopius, Perſic. (I. ii. c. 20.), Coſmas affords ſome 
intereſting knowledge of the port and inſcription of Adulis (Topo- 
graph. Chriſt. I. ii, p. 138. 149—143.), and of the trade of the 
Axumites along the African coaſt of Parbaria or Zang? (p. 138, 139.0) 
and as far as ; Taprobane (1. xi. p. 339. ; 
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pepper coaſt of Malabar a church was planted 


in Ceylon, and the miſſionaries purſued the 
footſteps of commerce to the extremities of 
Aſia (74). Two Perſian monks had long re- 


ſided in China, perhaps in the royal city of 


Nankin, the ſeat of a monarch addicted to fo- 


reign ſuperſtitions, and who actually received 


an embaſſy from the iſle of Ceylon. Amidſt 


their pious occupations, they viewed with a 


curious eye the common dreſs of the Chineſe, 
the manufactures of filk, and the myriads of 
ſilk- worms, whoſe education (either on trees or 

in houſes) had once been conſidered as the la- 


bour of queens (75). They ſoon diſcovered 


that it was impracticable to tranſport the ſhort- 


lived inſect, but that in the eggs a numerous 


progeny might be preſerved and multiplied in 


a diſtant climate. Religion or intereſt had 
more power over the Perſian monks than the 


love of their country : after a long journey, 


they arrived at Conſtantinople, imparted their 


project to the emperor, and were liberally en- 
couraged by the gifts and promiſes of Juſtini- 


an. Io the hiſtorians of that prince, a cam- 
paign at the foot of mount Caucaſus has feem- 
ed more deſerving of a minute relation than 


the labours of theſe miſſionaries of commerce, 


who again entered China, deceived a jealous _ 


people by concealing the eggs of the {ilk-worm 


in a hollow cane, and returned in triumph 


with the ſpoils of the Eaſt. Under their di- 


rection 


(74) See the Chriſtian miſſions in India, in Coſmas (J. iii. p. 178, 


179. I. xi. p. 337.), and conſult Aſſeman. Bibliot. Orient. (tom. iv. 


P. 413—548.). | DL | 

(75) The invention, manufacture, and general uſe of ſilk in China, 
may be ſeen in Duhalde (Deſcription Generale de la Chine, tom. ii. 
p- I65, 205—223.). The province of Chekian is the moſt renown- 
ed both for quantity ard quality. 
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rection, the eggs were hatched at the proper 
ſeaſon by the artificial heat of dung; the 
worms were fed with mulberry leaves ; they 
lived and laboured in a foreign climate; a fut- 


ficient number of butterflies was ſaved to pro- 
pagate the race, and trees were planted to ſup- 


ply the nouriſhment of the riſing generations. 


Experience and reflection corrected the errors 


of a new attempt, and the Sogdoite ambaſſa- 


dors acknowledged, in the ſucceeding reign, 


that the Romans were not inferior to the na- 


tives of China in the education of the inſects, 
and the manufactures of filk (76), in which 
both China and Conſtantinople have been ſur- 


paſſed by the induſtry of modern Europe. I 
am not inſenſible of the beneſits of elegant lux- 


ury; yet I reflect with ſome pain, that if the 


importers of ſilk had introduced the art of 


printing, already practiſed by the Chineſe, the 
comedies of Menander and the entire decads 


of Livy would have been perpetuated in the 


editions of the fixth century. A larger view 


of the globe might at leaſt have promoted the 


improvement ot ſpeculative ſcience, but the 
_ Chriſtian geography was forcibly extracted 


from texts of ſcripture, and the ſtudy of na- 
ture was the ſureſt {ſymptom of an unbelieving 
mind. The orthodox faith confined the habi- 


table world to oze temperate zone, and repre- 


ſented the earth as an oblong furface, four 
hundred days journey in length, two hundred 


in breadth, encompaſſed by the ocean, and co- 


vered 


(560 Procovius (1. viii. Gothic, iv. c. 17. Theophanes, Byzant. 


apud Phot. Cod. Ixxxiv. p. 38. Zonaras, tom. ii, I. xiv. p. 69.) 


Pagi (tom. ii. p. 602.) aſſigns to the year 552 this memorable im- 
portation, Menander (in Excerpt, Legat. p. 107.) mentions the ad- 
miration of the Sogdoites; and Theophylact Simocatta (J. vii. c. 9.) 
darkly repreſents the two rival kipgdoms in (Cu,, the country 


of ſilk, 
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vered by the ſolid cryſtal of the ſirmament 
e 


Hed with the times, and with the government. 
Europe was over-run by the Barbarians, and 
Aſia by the monks: the poverty of the Weſt 
diſcouraged the trade and manufactures of the 
Eaſt; the produce of labour was conſumed by 
the unprofitable ſervants of the church, the 
ſtate, and the army; and a rapid decreaſe was 
felt in the ſixed and circulating capitals which 
conſtitute the national wealth. The public 
diſtreſs had been alleviated by the ceconomy 
of Anaſtaſius, and that prudent emperor accu- 
mulated an immenſe treaſure while he deliver- 
ed his people from the moſt odious or opprel- 
_ tive taxes. Their gratitude univerſally ap- 
plauded the abolition of the gold of affliftion, a 
perſonal tribute on the induſtry of the poor 
(78), but more intolerable, as it ſhould ſeem, 
in the form than in the ſubſtance, ſince the 

3 to loyns flouriſhing 


077) Coſmas, ſurnamed Indicopleuſtes, or the Indian navigator, | 


performed his voyage about the year 522, and compoſed at Alexan- 


dria, between 535 and 547, Chriſtian Topography (Montfaucon, 
Præfat. c. 1.), in which he refutes the impious opinion, that the 
earth is a globe; and Photius had read this work (Cod. xxxvi. p. 9. 
I0,), which diſplays the prejudices of a monk, with the knowledge 
of a merchant : the moſt valuable part has been given in French and 
in Greek by Melchitedec 'Thevenot (Relations Curieuſes, part i.) 
and the whole is ſince publiſhed in a ſplendid evition by the Pere 
 Montfaucon (Nova Collectio Patrum, Paris, 1707. 2 vols. in fol. 
tom. it, p. 113—346.). But the editor, a theologian, might bluſt; 
at not diſcovering the Neſtorian hereſy of Coſmas, which has been 
detected by la Croze (Chriſtianiſme des Indes, tom. i. p. 49—56.). 

(78) Evagrius (1. iii. c. 39, 40.) is minute and grateful, but an- 
gry with Zoſimus for calumniating the great Conſtantine. In col- 
lecting all the bonds and records of the tax, tke humanity of Anaſta- 
ius was diligent and artful: fathers were ſometimes comp-lled to 
proſtitute their daughters (Zoſim. Hiſt, I. ii. c. 58. p. 165, 166. Lip- 
ſiæ, 1784.). Timotheus of Gaza choſe ſuch an event for the ſub- 
ject of a tragedy (Suidas, tom, iii. p. 475. ), which contributed to the 
abolition of the tax (Cedrenus, p. 35. —an happy inſtance (if it be 
true) of the uſe of the theatre, | 


IV. The ſubjects of Juſtinian were diſlatis- State of the 


—— — * 
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flouriſhing city of Edefla paid only one hun- 
dred and forty pounds of gold, which was 


collected in four years from ten thouſand arti- 


ficers (79). Yet ſuch was the parſimony 
which ſupported this liberal difpoſition, that in 
a reign of twenty-ſeven years, Anaſtaſius fav- 


ed, from his annual revenue, the enormous 


ſum of thirteen millions ſterling, or three hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand pounds of gold 


| (80). His example was neglected, and his 
treaſure was abuſed, by the nephew of Juſtin. 


Avarice 


and profu- 
fon of 


Juſtinian. 


The riches of Juſtinian were ſpeedily exhauſted 
by alms and buildings, by ambitious wars, 


and ignominious treaties. His revenues were 
found inadequate to his expences. Every art 
was tried to extort from the people the gold 


and filver which he {ſcattered with a laviſh 


hand from Perſia to France (81); his reign 


was marked by the viciſſitudes, or rather by 


the combat, of rapaciouſneſs and avarice, of 
ſplendour and poverty; he lived with the re- 
putation of hidden treaſures (82), and be- 
qeathed to his ſucceſſor the payment of his 


debts (83). Such a character has been juſtly 


accuſed 


(79) See Joſue Stylites, in the Bibliotheca Orientalis of Aſſeman 
(tom i. p. 268.) This capitation tax is flightly mentioned in the 
Chronicle of Edeſſa. . . 

($9) Procopius (Aneedot. c. 19.) fixes this ſum from the report of 
the treaſurers themſelves. Tiberius had vicies ter millies; but far dif- 
ferent was his empire ſrom that of Anaſtaſius, | | 

(81) Evagrius (l. iv. c. 30.), in the next generation, was moderate 
and well iu formed; and Zonaras (I. xiv, c. 61. ), in the xiith century, 


had read wich care, and thought without prejudice: yet their colours 


are almoſt as black as thoſe of the Anecdotes. Ho 
(82) Procopius Auecdot. c. 30.) relates the idle conjecures of the 

times. The death of Juſtinian, ſays the ſeeret hiſtorian, wil expoſe 
his wealth or poverty. 5 . 
(83) See Corippus de Laudibus Juſtini Aug, 1. ii. 260, &c. 
„ | | | Z e 

«© lurima ſunt vivo nimium neglecta parenti, 

© Unde tot exhauſtus contraxit debita fiſcus.”” | | 
Centenaries of gold were brought by ſtrong arms into the hip- 
pedrome ! | | | 

„ Debita perſolvit, genitoris cauta recepit.“ 
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accuſed by the voice of the people and of pot- 
terity : but. public diſcontent is credulous, 


private malice is bold; and a lover of truth 


will peruſe with a ſuſpicious eye the inſtructive 


anecdotes of Procopius. The ſecret hiſtorian 
repreſents only the vices of Juſtinian, and thoſe 
vices are darkened by his malevolent pencil. 
Ambiguous actions are imputed to the worſt 
motives : error 1s confounded with guilt, ac- 


cident with deſign, and laws with abuſes : 
the partial injuſtice of a moment is dex- 
 troully applied as the general maxim of a reign 


of thirty-two years : the emperor alone 1s 
made reſponſible for the faults of his officers, 


the diforders of the times, and the corrup- 
tion of his ſubjects; and even the calamities 


97 


of nature, plagues, earthquakes, and inun- 
dations, are imputed to the prince of the 
dæmons, who had miſchievouſiy aſſumed the 


form of Juſtinian (84). 
After this precaution, 1 ſhall briefly relate 


the anecdotes of avarice and rapine, under 


the following heads: I. Juſtinian was ſo pro- 


fuſe that he could not be liberal. The civil Peraicious 


and military officers, when they were admit- 
ted into the ſervice of the palace, obtained an 
humble rank and a moderate ſtipend ; they 
aſcended by ſeniority to a ſtation of affluence 
and repoſe; the annual penſions, of which 
the moſt honourable claſs was aboliſhed by 
Juſtinian, amounted to four hundred thou- 
ſand pounds; and this domeſtic oeconomy 


lavings. 


was deplored by the venal or indigent cour- 


tiers as the laſt outrage on the "of ply of the 


phyſicians, 
Vor. _— 4 | and 


empire. The poſts, the falaries 


(34) The Anecdotes (c 11—14. 18. 20—30. ) ſupply n many ſacte 
and more complaints, 


Remit- 
zences. 


cc were actually taken by the CINLCINY. 
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and the nocturnal illuminations, were objects 
of more general concern; and the cities might 


juſtly complain, that he uſurped the muni- 


cipal revenues Which had been appropriated 


to theſe uſeful inſtitutions. Even the ſoldiers 
were injured; ; and ſuch was the decay of mi- 
litary ſpirit, that they were injured with im- 


punity. The emperor refuſed, at the return 


of each fifth year, the cuſtomary donative of 


five pieces of gold, reduced his veterans 
to beg their bread, and ſuffered unpaid armies 


to melt away in the wars of Italy and Perſia. 
II. The humanity of his predeceſſors had al- 


ways remitted, in ſome aufpicious circum- 


ſtance of their reign, the arrears of the pub- 


lic tribute; and they dextrouſly aſſumed the 


merit of reſigning thoſe claims which it was 


impracticable to enforce. “ Juſtinian, in the 


* ſpace of thirty-two years, has never grant- 
«ed a ſimilar indulgence ; and many of his 


„ fubjects have renounced the poſſeſſion of 
e thoſe lands whoſe value is inſufficient to ſa- 


c tisfy the demands of the treaſury. To the 
cities which had ſuffered by hoſtile inroads, 


% Anaſtaſius promiſed a general exemption of 
« even years: the provinces of juſtinian 


have been ravaged by the Perſians and 


6c Arabs, the Huns and Sclavonians ; but his 


« yain and ridiculous diſpenſation of a ſingle 


year has been confined to thoſe places which 
„ ouch 
is the language of the ſecret hiſtorian, who 
expreſsly denies that any indulgence was 


granted to Paleſtine after the revolt of the 


Samaritans ; a falſe and odious charge, con- 


tuted by the authentic record, which atteſts 


a relief of thirteen centenaries of gold (ſifty- 
two thouiang pounds) obtained for that de- 
ſolate 
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ſolate province by the interceſſion of St. 


Sabas (85). III. Procopius has not conde- 
ſcended to explain the ſyſtem of taxation, 
which fell like a hail-ſtorm upon the land, 
like a devouring peſtilence on its inhabitants : 
but we ſhould become the accomplices of his 
malignity, if we imputed to Juſtinian alone 
the ancient though rigorous principle, that a 


whole diſtrict ſhould be condemned to ſuſtain 
the partial loſs of the perſons or property of 
individuals. The Annona, or ſupply of corn Taxes. 


for the uſe of the army and capital, was a 
- grievous and arbitrary exaction, which excecd- 
ed, perhaps in a tenfold proportion, the abi— 
lity of the farmer; and his diſtreſs was ag- 
gravated by the partial injuſtice of weights 


and meaſures, and the expence and labour of 
diſtant carriage. In a time of ſcarcity, an - 


extraordinary requiſition was made to the 
adjacent provinces of Thrace, Bithynia, and 
 Phrygia : but the proprietors, after a weari- 


ſome journey and a perilous navigation, re- 


_ ceived ſo inadequate a compenſation, that 


they would have choſen the alternative of de- 


livering both the corn and price at the doors 
of their granaries. Theſe precautions might 
indicate a tender ſolicitude for the welfare of 
the capital; yet Conſtantinople did not eſcape 
the rapacious deſpotiſm of Juſtinian. Till his 
reign, the ſtreights of the Boſphorus and 
Helleſpont were open to the freedom of trade, 
and nothing was prohibited except the expor- 
tation of arms for the ſervice of the Barba- 
rians. At each of theſe gates of the city, a 
H 2 Prætor 


(85) One to Scythopolis capital of the ſecond Paleſtine, and 
twelve for the reſt of the province. Aleman (p, 59.) honeſtly pro- 
| duces this fact from a MS. life of St. Sabas, by his diſciple Cyril, 
in the Vatican library, and ſince publiſhed by Cotelerius. 
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prætor was ſtationed, the miniſter of Impe- 
rial avarice; heavy cuſtoms were impoſed on 
the veſſels and their merchandize; the op- 
preſſion was retaliated on the helpleſs con- 
ſumer: the poor were aſflicted by the artiſi- 
cial ſcarcity, and exorbitant price of the mar- 
ket ; and a people, accuſtomed to depend on. 
the liberality of their prince, might ſometimes 
complain of the deficiency of water and 
| bread (86). The aerial tribute, without a 
name, a law, or a definite object, was an an- 
nual gif of one hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand pounds, which the emperor accepted 
from his Prætorian præfect; and the means of 
payment were abandoned to the diſcretion of 
that powerful magiſtrate. IV. Even ſuch a 
tax was leſs intolerable than the privilege of 
monopolies, which checked the fair compe- 
tition of induſtry, and for the ſake of a ſmall 
and diſhoneſt gain, impoſed an arbitrary bur- 
then on the wants and luxury of the ſubject. 
„As ſoon (I tranſcribe the anecdotes) as the 
« excluſive fale of ſilk was uſurped by the 
Imperial treaſurer, a whole people, the ma- 
„ nutacturers of Tyre and Berytus, was re- 
duced to extreme miſery, and either periſh- 
ed with hunger, or fled to the hoſtile domi- 
* nions of Perſia.” A province might ſuffer - 
by the decay of its manufactures, but in this 
example of filk, Procopius has partially over- 
looked the. ineſtimable and laſting benefit 
which the empire received from the curioſity 
of Juſtinian. His addition of one-ſeventh to 
the ordinary price of copper-money may be 
inter preted with the fame candour ; and the 


alteration, 


| (86 ) John Malala (tom. ii, p. 232.) mentions the want of bread, 


and Zonaras (I. xiv. p. 63.) the leaden pipes, which Tuſtinian or his 
fervants ſtole from the aqueducts. 
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alteration, which might be wiſe, appears to 


have been innocent; ſince he neither allayed 


the purity, nor enhanced the value, of the 
gold coin (87), the legal meaſure of public 
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and private payments. V. The ample juriſ- Venality 


diction required by the farmers of the reve- 

nue to accompliſh their engagements, might 
be placed in an odious light, as if they had 

purchaſed from the emperor the lives and for- 


tunes of their fellow-citizens. And a more 


direct ſale of honours and offices was tranſact- 
ed in the palace, with the permiſſion, or at leaſt 
with the connivance, of Juſtinian and Theo- 


dora. The claims of merit, even thoſe of fa- 


vour, were diſregarded, and it Was almoſt rea- 


lonable to expect, that the bold adventurer 
who had undertaken the trade of a magiſtrate 


ſhould find a rich compenſation for infamy, 


labour, danger, the debts which he had con- 
tracted, and the heavy intereſt which he paid. 


"A ſenſe of the diſgrace and miſchief of this ve- 


nal practice, at length awakened the ſlumber- 
ing virtue of Juſtinian ; and he attempted, by 
the ſanction of oaths (88) and penalties, to 
guard the integrity of his government : but 
at the end of a year of perjury, his rigorous 
_ edict was ſuſpended, and corruption licenti- 
oully abuſed her triumph over the impotence 
of 4 laws. VI. I he teſtament of Eulalius, 


count 


(87) For : an aureus, one-ſixth of an ounce of gold, inſtead of 210 


he gave no more than 180 folles, or ounces, of copper, A difpro- 


portion of the mint, below the market price, muſt have ſoon pro- 
duced a ſcarcity of Gmall money. In England, rzvclve pence in cop- 
per would ſell for no more than ſeven pence (Smith's Inquiry into the 


Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 49.). For Juſtinian's gold coin, ſee 


Evagrius (I. iv. c 30.) 


88) The oath is conceived in the moſt ſormidable words (Novell. 


viii, tit. 3.). The defaulters imprecate on themſelves, quicquid 
habent telorum armamentaria cœli: the part of Judas, the leproſy 
of Giezi, the tremor of Cain, &c. beſides all temporal pains. 
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count of the domeſtics, declared the emperor 
his ſole heir, on condition, however, that he 
ſhould diſcharge his debts and legacies, allow 
to his three daughters a decent maintenance, 
and beſtow each of them in marriage, with a 
portion of ten pounds of gold. But the ſplen- 
did fortune of Eulalius had been conſumed by 
fire; and the inventory of his goods did not 
exceed the trifling ſum of ſive "hundred and 
ſixty-four pieces of gold. A ſimilar inſtance, 
in Grecian hiſtory, admoniſhed the emperor 
of the honourable part preſcribed for his imi- 

tation. He checked the ſelfiſh murmurs of 
the treaſury, applauded the confidence of his 
friend, diſcharged the legacies and debts, edu- 


cated the three virgins under the eye of the 


_ empreſs Theodora, and doubled the marriage 
portion which had fatisfied the tenderneſs of 
their father (89). The humanity of a prince 
(for princes cannot be generous) 15 entitled to 
1ome praiſe ; yet even in this act of virtue we 
may diſcover the inveterate cuſtom of ſup- 
planting the legal or natural heirs, which Pro- 
copius imputes to the reign. of Juſtinian. 
His charge is ſupported by eminent names and 
ſcandalous examples; ; neither widows nor or- 
phans were ſpared; and the art of ſoliciting 
or extorting or ſuppoſing teſtaments, Was be- 
neficially practiſed by the agents of the palace. 
This baſe and miſchievous tyranny invades the 
ſecurity of private life; and the monarch who 
has indulged an appetite for gain will ſoon be 
tempted to anticipate the moment of ſucceſſion, 
to laferpret wealth as an evidence of guilt, 
| Ws | and 


(89) A er or more generous at x” friendſhip is related by Lu- 
cian of Eudamidas of Corinth (in Toxare, c. 42, 23. tom. ji. p. 830.) 
and the ſtory has produced an n though feeble, comedy of 
Fontenelle. | 
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and to proceed, from the claim of inheri- 
tance, to the power of confiſcation. VII. 


Among the forms of rapine, a philoſopher 


may be permitted to name the converſion of 
Pagan or heretical riches to the uſe of the 


faithful; but in the time of Juſtinian, this 


holy plunder was condemned by the ſectaries 
alone, who became the victims of his ortho- 
dox avarice (90). : : 


| Diſhonour might be ultimately reflected on The minic- 
ters of Juſ(- 
tinian. 


the character of Juſtinian ; but much of the 
guilt, and ſtill more of the profit, was inter- 
cepted by the miniſters, who were ſeldom pro- 


moted for their virtues, and not always fele&t- 


ed for their talents (91). The merits of Tri- 
bonian the quæſtor will hereafter be weighed 
1n the reformation of the Roman law ; but the 


ceconomy of the Eaſt was ſubordinate to the 
Prætorian præfect, and Procopius has juſtified | 
his anecdotes by the portrait which he expoſes 


in his public hiſtory, of the notorious vices of 
John of Cappadocia (92). His knowledge 
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was not borrowed from the ſchools (93), and John of | 
his ſtyle was ſcarcely legible ; but he excelled Cappado- 


in the powers of native genius, to ſuggeſt the 
wWiſeſt counſels, and to find expedients in the 


moſt deſperate ſituations. The corruption of 


his heart was equal to the vigour of his under- 


ſtanding 


(90) John Malala, tom. ii. p. 101, 102, 103. | _ 

(91) One of theſe, Anatolins, periſhed in an earthquake—doubt- 
leſs a judgment! The complaints and clamours of the people in Aga- 
thias (I. v. p. 146, 147.) are almoſt an echo of the anecdote. The 
aliena pecunia reddenda of Corippus (1, ii, 381, &c.) is not very ho- 
nourable to Juſtinian's memory. 


(92) See the hiſtory and character of John of Cappadocia in Pro- | 
copius (Perſic. I. i. c. 24, 25 J. ii. c. 30. Vandal, I. i. c. 13. Anec- 
dot. c. 2, 17, 22.) . The agreement of the hiſtory and anecdotes is 


à mortal wound to the reputation of the præfect. 
(og) Ov yep ano oudey £5 ypappeariasg pour gates ors jan pata- 
Angra, YA TRUTH HAKA RANWG p = ſorcible expreſſio.., 


. 
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ſtanding. Although he was ſuſpected of ma- 


gic and Pagan ſuperſtition, he appeared inſen- 


ſible to the fear of God or the reproaches of 


man; and his aſpiring fortune was raiſed on 
the death of thouſands, the poverty of millions, 

the ruin of cities, and the deſolation of pro- 
vinces. From the dawn of light to the mo- 


ment of dinner, he aſſiduouſſy laboured to 


enrich his maſter and himſelf at the expence 
of the Roman world ; the remainder of the 


day was ſpent in ſenſual and obſcene pleaſures. 


and the filent hours of the night were inter- 


rupted by the perpetual dread of the juſtice ot 


an aſſaſſin. His abilities, perhaps his vices, 


recommended him to the laſting friendſhip of 
Juſtinian: the emperor yielded with reluc- 


tance to the fury of the people; his victory 


was diſplayed by the immediate reſtoration of 
their enemy; and they felt above ten years, 


under his oppreſſive adminiſtration, that he 
was ſtimulated by revenge, rather than in- 


ſtructed by misfortune. Their murmurs ſerv- 
ed only to fortify the reſolution of Juſtinian; 
but the præfect, in the inſolence of favour, 


provoked the reſentment of Theodora, diſdain- 
ed a power before which every knee was bent, 
and attempted to ſow the ſeeds of diſcord be⸗ 
tween the emperor and his beloved conſort. 
Even Theodora herſelf was conſtrained to 
diſſemble, to wait a favourable moment, and 
by an artful conſpiracy to render John of Cap- 
padocia the accomplice of his own deſtruction. 


At a time when Beliſarius, unleſs he had been 
2 hero, muſt have ſhewn himſelf a rebel, his 


wife Antonina, who enjoyed the ſecret confi- 
dence of the empreſs, communicated his feign- 


ed Alcontenk to Euphemia the daughter of 


the 
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the præfect; the credulous virgin imparted td 


her father the dangerous project, and John, 
who might have known the value of oaths 


and promiſes, was tempted to accept a noctur- 


nal, and almoſt treaſonable, interview with 


the wife of Beliſarius. An ambuſcade of 


guards and eunuchs had been poſted by the 


command of Theodora; they ruſhed with 


drawn ſwords to ſeize or to puniſh the guilty 


miniſter : he was ſaved by the fidelity of his 


attendants ; but inſtead of appealing to a gra- 


cious ſovereign, who had privately warned 


him of his danger, he puſillanimoully fled to 


the ſanctuary of the church. The favourite of 


_ Juſtimian was ſacrificed to conjugal tenderneſs 


or domeſtic tranquillity ; the converſion of a 


_ prefect into a prieſt extinguiſhed his ambiti- 


ous hopes ; but the friendſhip of the emperor _ 
alleviated his diſgrace, and he retained in the 


mild exile of Cyzicus an ample portion of his 
riches. Such imperfect revenge could not ſa- 
tisfy the unrelenting hatred of Theodora; the 


murder of his old enemy, the biſhop of Cyzi- 

cus, afforded a decent pretence ; and John of 
Cappadocia, whoſe actions had deſerved a 
thouſand deaths, was at laſt condemned for a 


crime of which he was innocent. A great 
miniſter, who had been inveſted with the ho- 
nours of conſul and patrician, was ignomini- 


ouſly ſcourged like the vileſt of malefactors; 


2 tattered cloak was the ſole remnant of his 


| fortunes ; he was tranſported in a bark to the 


place of his baniſhment at Antinopolis in vp 

per Egypt, and the præfect of the Eaſt begged 
his bread through the cities which had trem- 
bled at his name. During an exile of ſeven 
years, his life was protracted and 1 
7 
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by the ingenious cruelty of Theodora; and 
when her death permitted the emperor to re- 
cal a ſervant whom he had abandoned with 
regret, the ambition of John of Cappadocia 
Was redaced to the humble duties of the ſacer- 
dotal profeſſion. His ſucceſſors convinced the 
ſubjects of Juſtinian, that the arts of oppreſ- 
ſion might {till be improved by experience and 

_ Induſtry ; the irauds of a Syrian banker were 
introduced into the adminiſtration of the 
finances; and the example of the præfect was 

_ diligently copied by the quæſtor, the public 
and private treaſurer, the governors of pro- 
vinces, and the principal e of the 

Eaſtern empire (94). 

His edifices V. The edifices of Juſtinian were cemented ; 
rad ch with the blood and treaſure of his people; 
but thoſe ſtately ſtructures appeared to an- 
nounce the proſperity of the empire, and ac- 
tually diſplayed the ſkill of their architects. 
Both the theory and practice of the arts which 
depend on mathematical ſcience and me- 
chanical power were cultivated under the pa- 
tronage of the emperors ; the fame of Archi- 
medes was rivalled by Proclus and Anthe- 
mius; and if their miracles had been related 
by intelligent ſpectators, they might now en- 
large the ſpeculations, inſtead of exciting the 
diftrutt, of philoſophers. A tradition has 
prevailed, that the Roman fleet was reduced 
1 | tg 


(94) The Chronglogy of "Ee opius is looſe and obſcure ; but witl. 
the aid of Pagi I can ditcern that John was appointed Prætorian præ- 
fect of the Eaſt in the year 530; that he was removed in January 
532—reſtored before June 53 3—baniſhed in 541—and recalled be- 
wen June 548 and April 1, 549. Aleman (p. 96, 97) gives the 

| liſt of his ten ſucc eſſors—a rapid ſeries in a part of à ſingle reign. 
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to aſhes in the port of Syracuſe by the burn- 


ing-glaſſes of Archimedes (95); and it is aſ- 
ſerted, that a ſimilar expedient was employed 


by Proclus to deſtroy the Gothic veſſels in the 


harbour of Conſtantinople, and to protect his 


benefactor Anaſtaſius againſt the bold enter- 
prize of Vitalian (96). A machine was fixed 
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on the walls of the city, conſiſting of an hexa- - 


gon mirror of poliſhed braſs, with many 


{maller and moveable polygons to receive and 
reflect the rays of the meridian ſun ; and a 
_ conſuming flame was darted to the diſtance, 
perhaps, of two hundred feet (97). The 
truth of theſe two extraordinary facts is in- 
validated by the filence of the moſt authentic 
hiſtorians ; and the uſe of burning-glafles was 
never adopted in the attack or defence of 


places (98). Yet the admirable experiments 
of a French philoſopher (99) have demon- 
OT RO VVV. ſtrated 


(95) This conflagration is hinted by Lucian (in Hippia, c. 2.) and 


Galen (1. iii. de Temperamentis, tom. 1. p. 81. edit. Baſil.) in the 
ſecond century. A thouſand years afterwards, it is poſitively af- 


firmed by Zonaras (J. ix, p. 424-3, on the faith of Dion Caſſius, by 
Tzetzes (Chiliad, ii. 119, &c.), Euſtathius ad Iliad E. p. 338.), 
and the ſcholiaſt of Lucian. See Fabricius (Bibliot. Grac, l. iii. c. 
22. tom, ii, p. 55, 552:.), to whom I am more or leſs indebted for 


* 


ſeveral of theſe quotations. | . | 
(56) Zorn aras (1, xiv. p. 55.) affirms the fact, without quoting any 

evidence, Tag | | 3 | | 
(97) Tzetzes deſcribes the artiſice of theſe burning-glaſſes, which 


he had read, perhaps with no learned eyes, in a mathematical trea- 
tile of Anthemius, That treatiſe, xe TapadoZy prxapnuarul, has 
been lately publiſhed, tranſlated, and illuſtrated by M. Dupuys, a 


ſcholar and a mathematician (Memoires de I Academie des Inſcrip- 
tions, tom. Xlii. P- 392—45 ; 70 a | . 


(98) In the ſiege of Syracuſe, by the ſilence of Polybius, Plu- 


darch, Livy; in the ſiege of Conſtantinople, by that of Marcel- 
linus and all the contemporaries of the vith century, | 
(99) Without any previous knowledge of Tzetzes or Anthemius, 
the immortal Buffon imagined and executed a ſet of burning-glaſſes, 
with which he could inflame planks at the diſtance of 200 feet (Sup- 
plement a I Hiſt, Naturelle, tom. i. p. 399—483. quarto edition). 
What miracles would not his genius have performed for the public 


ſervice, with royal expence, and in the ſtrong ſun of Conſtantinople 


or Syracuſe ? 
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ſtrated the poſſibility of ſuch a mirror; and, 


ſincè it is poſſible, I am more diſpoſed to at- 
| tribute the art to the greateſt mathematicians 
of antiquity, than to give the merit of the 

fiction to the idle fancy of a monk or a ſo- 


phiſt. According to another ſtory, Proclus 


applied ſulphur to the deſtruction of the Go- 


thic fleet (100); in a modern imagination, 


the name of ſulphur is inſtantly connected 
with the ſuſpicion of gun- powder, and that 
ſuſpicion is propagated by the ſecret arts of 


his diſciple Anthemius (101). A citizen of 
Tralles in Aſia had five ſons, who were all 
diſtinguiſhed in their reſpective profeſſions by 
merit and ſucceſs. Olympius excelled in the 


knowledge and practice of the Roman juriſ- 


prudence. Dioſcorus and Alexander became 


learned phyſicians; but the {kill of the former 
was exerciſed for the benefit of his fellow- 
citizens, while his more ambitious brother 
acquired wealth and reputation at Rome. 


The fame of Metrodorus the grammarian, 


and of Anthemius the mathematician and ar- 
chitect, reached the ears of the emperor juſ- 


tinjian, who invited them to Conſtantinople ; 


and while the one inſtructed the riſing gene- 
ration in the ſchools of eloquence, the other 
filled the capital and provinces with more Jaſt- 
ing monuments of his art. In a trifling diſ- 
pute relative to the walls or windows of their 
contiguous houſes, he had been vanquiſhed 
by the eloquence of his neighbour Zeno; but 
the orator was defeated in his turn by the 

maſter. 


(100) John Malala (tom. ii. p. 120 — 124.) relates the fact; but 


he ſeems to confound the names or perſons of Proclus and Marinus. 


(101) Agathias, I. v. p. 149—152. The merit of Anthemius as 
an architect is loudly praiſed by Procopius (de Edif. I. ie. I. M And 
Paulus Silentiarius (part i. 134, Kc.) 
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maſter of mechanics whoſe malicious, though 
harmleſs ſtratagems, are darkly repreſented 


by the ignorance of Agathias. In a lower 
room, Anthemius arranged ſeveral veſſels or 


cauldrons of water, each of them covered 


by the wide bottom of a leathern tube, which 
roſe to a narrow top, and was artiſicially con- 
veyed among the joiſts and rafters of the ad- 


Jacent building. A fire was kindled beneath 
the cauldron ; the ſteam of the boiling water 
aſcended through the tubes; the houſe was 


ſhaken by the efforts of impriſoned air, and 
its trembling inhabitants might Wonder that 


the city was unconſcious of the earthquake 


which they had felt. At another time, the 
friends of Zeno, as they ſat at table, were 
dazzled by the intolerable light which flaſhed 


in their eyes from the reflecting mirrors of 


Anthemius: they were aſtoniſhed by the noiſe : 


which he produced from the collifion of cer- 
tain minute and ſonorous particles ; and the 
orator declared in tragic ſtyle to the ſenate, 


that a mere mortal muſt yield to the power 
of an antagoniſt, who ſhook the earth with 


the trident of Neptune, and imitated the 


thunder and lightning of Jove himſelf. The 


genius of Anthemius and his colleague Iſidore 


the Mileſian, was excited and employed by a 


prince, whoſe taſte for architecture had dege- 
nerated into a miſchievous and coſtly paſſion. 
His favourite architects ſubmitted their de- 


ſigns and difficulties to Juſtinian, and diſcreet- 


ly confeſſed how much their laborious medi- 


tations were ſurpaſſed by the intuitive know- 


ledge or celeſtial inſpiration of an emperor, 
whoſe views were always directed to the be- 


| nefit 
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neſit of his people, the glory of his reigri, 
and the ſalvation of his ſoul (102). 

Foundation The principal church, which was dedicated 
of the by the founder of Conſtantinople to ſaint 
St. Sophia, Sophia, or the eternal wiſdom, had been 
twice deſtroyed by fire; after the exile of John 
Chruyſoſtom, and during the Nika of the blue 

and green factions. No ſooner did the tumult 
ſubſide, than the Chriſtian populace deplored 

their ſacrilegious raſhneſs ; but they might 

have rejoiced in the calamity, had they fore- 

ſeen the glory of the new temple, which at 

the end of forty days was ſtrenuouſly under- 

taken by the piety of Juſtinian (103). The 

ruins were cleared away, a more ſpacious 

plan was deſcribed, and as it required the con- 

tent of ſome proprietors of ground, they ob- 

| tained the moſt exorbitant terms from the 

eager defires and timorous conſcience of the 
monarch. 


(102) Sce Procopius de Fdificks, I. i, C. 1, 2. 1. n. c. T's He res 
lates a coincidence of dreams, which ſuppoſes ſome fraud in Juſti- 
nian or his architect. "They both ſaw, in a viſion, the ſame plan for 
ſtopping an inundation at Dara, A ſtone-quarry near Jeruſalem 

was revealed to the emperor (J. v. c. 6.): an angel was tricked into 
the perpetual cuſtody of St. Sophia (Anonym. de Antiq. C. P. I. iv. 

70.) 
be (103) Among the crews of antients and moderns who have cele- 
brated the edifice of St, Sophia, I ſhall diſtinguiſh and follow, I, 
Four original ſpectators and hiſtorians : Procopius (de Edific. I. i. c. 
1.), Agathias JI. v. p. 152, 153.), Paul Silentiarivs (in a poem of 
1026 hexameters, ad calcem Annæ Comnen. Alexiad.', and Eva- 
grius (1. iv. c. 3I.). 2, Two legendary Greeks of a later period: 
George Codinus (de Origin. C. P. p. 64—74- ), and the anonymous 
writer of Banduri (Imp. Orient. tom. i. I. iv. p. 65—80.), 3, The 

great Byzantine autiquarian, Ducange (Comment. ad Paul Silentiar. 
p. 525—598. and C. P. Chriſt. 1. iii. p. 5— 78). 4. Two French 

traveller the one, Peter Gyllius (de T ee 6. P. I, ii. e. 3, 
4.) in che xvith; the other, Grelot (Voyage de C. P. p. 95—164. 
Paris, 1080. in to): he has given plans, proſpects, and inſide- views 
of St. Sophia; and his plans, though on a ſmaller ſcale, appear more 
correct than thoſe of Ducange. I have adopted and reduced the 
meaſures of Grelot : but as no Chriſtian can now aſcend the dome, 
the height is borrowed from Evagrius, compared with Gyllius, 
Greaves, and the Oriental Geographer, | 
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monarch. Anthemius formed the deſign, 


and his genius directed the hands of ten 


thouſand Workmen, whoſe payment . in pieces 
of line filver was never delayed beyond the 
evening. The emperor himſelf, ciad in a 


linen tunic, ſurveyed each day their rapid 


progreſs, and encouraged their diligence by 
his familiarity, his zeal, and his rewards. 
The new cathedral of St. Sophia was con- 
ſecrated by the patriarch, five years, eleven 


months, and ten days from the tirſt foun- 


dation; and in the midſt of the ſolemn feſti- 


val, Juſtinian exclaimed with devout vanity, 


” Glory be to God, who hath thought = 


« worthy to accompliſh ſo great a work ; 
« have vanquiſhed thee, O Solomon Gon? 0 
But the pride of the Roman Solomon, before 


twenty years had elapſed, was humbled by an 
earthquake, which overthrew the eaſtern part 


of the dome. Its ſplendour was again reſtored 


= the perſeverance of the ſame prince; and 


in the thirty-fisth year of his reign, Juſtinian 


celebrated the ſecond dedication "of a temple, 
which remains, after twelve centuries, a ſtate- 


ly monument of his fame. The architecture 
of St. Sophia, which 1s now converted into 
the principal moſch, has been imitated by the 
Turkiſh ſultans, od that venerable pile con- 
tinues to excite the fond admiration of the 
Greeks, and the more rational curioſity of 


tor is diſappointed by an irregular proſpect of 
half-domes and ſhelving roots: the weſtern 


front 


(104) Solomon! D temple was ſurrounded with courts, Porticos, 
c; but the proper ſtructure of the houle of God was no more (if 
we take the Egyptian or Hebrew cubit at 22 inches) than 55 feet in 
height, 363 in breadth, and 110 in length—a ſmall pariſh church, 
ſays Prideaur (Connection, vol. i. p. 44. ſolio); but few ſancdua⸗ 
Ties could be valued at four or five millions ſterling! 
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European travellers. The eye of the ſpecta- Deſerip- 
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front, the principal approach, 1s deſtitute of 


ſimplicity and magnificence; and the ſcale of 


_ dimenſions has been much ſurpaſſed by ſeve- 


ral of the Latin cathedrals. But the architect 
who firſt erected an aerial cupola, is entitled 
to the praiſe of bold deſign and ſkilful execu- 
tion. The dome of St. Sophia, illuminated 
by four and twenty windows, is formed with 


ſo ſmall a curve, that the depth is equal only 

to one-{ixth of its diameter: the meaſure of 
that diameter is one hundred and ſifteen feet, 
and the lofty center, where a creſcent has ſup- 


planted the croſs, riſes to the perpendicular 


height of one hundred and eighty feet above 
the pavement. The circle which encompaſſes 
the dome, lightly repoſes on four ſtrong ar- 
ches, and their weight is firmly ſupported by 
four maſſy piles, whoſe ſtrength is aſſiſted on 
the northern and ſouthern fides by four co- 
lumns of Egyptian granite. A Greek croſs, 
inſcribed in a quadrangle, repreſents the form 
of the edifice; the exact breadth is two hun- 


dred and forty-three feet, and two hundred 
and ſixty· nine may be afſigned for the extreme 
length from the fanctuary in the caſt to the 


nine weſtern doors which open into the veſti- 


bule, and from thence into the narthex or ex- 
terior portico. That portico was the humble 
{tation of the penitents. The nave or body of 
the church was filled by the congregation of 
the faithful ; but the two ſexes were prudent- 

ly diſtinguiſhed, and the upper and lower gal- 

teries were allotted for the more private devo- 
tion of the women. Beyond the northern 
and ſouthern piles, a baluſtrade, terminated 
on either fide by the thrones of the emperor 
and the patriarch, divided the nave from the 
/ | choir: 
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choir: and the ſpace, as far as the ſteps of the 
altar, was occupied by the clergy and ſingers. 


415 


The altar itſelf, a name which inſenſibly be- 


came familiar to Chriſtian ears, was placed in 
the eaſtern receſs, artiſicially built in the form 


of a demi- cylinder; and this ſanctuary com- 


municated by ſeveral doors with the ſacriſty, 
the veſtry, the baptiſtery, and the contiguous 
buildings, ſubſervient either to the pomp of 
worſhip, or the private uſe of the eccleſiaſtical 


miniſters. The memory of paſt calamities in- 


ſpired Juſtinian with a wiſe reſolution, that no 


Wood, except for the doors, ſhould "So admit- 


ted into the new edifice ; and the choice of the 


materials was applied to the ſtrength, the light- 
neſs, or the ſplendor of the reſpective parts. 


The ſolid piles which ſuſtained the cupola were 


compoſed of huge blocks of freeſtone, hewn 
into ſquares and triangles, fortified by circles 
of iron, and firmly cemented by the infuſion 

of lead and quicklime: but the weight of the 
cupola was diminiſhed by the levity of its ſub- 
ſtance, which conſiſts either of pumice-ſtone 
that floats in the water, or of bricks from the 


iſle of Rhodes, five times leſs ponderous than 
the ordinary ſort. The whole frame of the 


edifice was conſtructed of brick; but thoſe 
baſe materials were concealed by a cruſt of 
marble ; and the inſide of St. Sophia, the cu- 
pola, the two larger, and the fix ſmaller, ſemi- 
domes, the walls, the hundred columns, and 


the pavement, delight even the eyes of Bar- 
barians, with a rich and variegated picture. 


A poet (105), who beheld the primitive luſtre | 
Vor. VII. 8 | of 


(105) Panl Silentiarius, in dark and poetic language, deſeribes 
the various ſtones and marbles that were employed in the ediſice of 
St, Sophia (P. ii. p. 129. £33, &c. &c.): 1. The Caryftian pale, 
with iron veins. 2. The Phrygian—of two ſorts, both of a roſy hue; 
the one with a white ſhade, the other purple, with ſilver flowers. 


Marbles, 
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of St. Sophia, enumerates the colours, the 
ſhades, and the ſpots of ten or twelve mar- 
bles, jaſpers, and porphyries, which nature 
had profuſely diverſified, and which were 
blended and contraſted as it were by a ſkilful 
painter. The triumph of Chriſt was adorned 
with the laſt ſpoils of Paganiſm, but the 
greater part of thefe coſtly ſtones was extrac- 
ted from the quarries of Aſta Minor, the iſles 
and continent of Greece, Egypt, Africa, and 
Gaul. Eight columns of porphyry, which 
Aurelian had placed in the temple of the ſun, 
were offered by the piety of a Roman matron z 
eight others of green marble were preſented 
by the ambitious zeal of the magiſtrates of 
Epheſus : both are admirable by their ſize and 
beauty, but every order of architecture diſ- 
claims their fantaftic capitals. A variety of 
ornaments and figures was curioully expreſſed 
in moſaic; and the images of Chriſt, of the 
Virgin, of faints, and of angels, which 
have been defaced by Turkiſh fanaticiſm, were 
dangerouſly expoſed to the ſuperſtition of 
the Greeks. According to the ſanctity of 
each object, the precious metals were 
diſtributed in thin leaves or in ſolid maſfles. 
The baluſtrade of the choir, the capitals of 
the pillars, the ornaments of the doors and 
galleries, were of gilt bronze; the ſpectator 
was dazzled by the glittering aſpect of the cu- 
pola ; the ſanctuary contained forty thouſand 
pound weight of filver; and the holy vaſes 
and veſtments of the altar were of the pureſt 
gold, enriched with ineſtimable gems. Pal 

no fore 


3. The Porphyry of Egyp. - with ſmall ſtars. 4. The green marble of 
T.aconia, 5. The Carian—from Mount laſſis, with oblique veins, 
white and red, 6, 'The Lydian—pale, with a red flower, 7. The 
African, or Mauritanian—ot a gold or ſaffron hue. 8. The Celtic 
black, with white veins, 9. The Boſphoric—white, with black 
edges, Beſides the Proconneſian, which formed the pavement; the 
4 veſatian, Maliſſan, &c. which are leſs diſtinctly painted. 
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fore the ſtructure of the church had ariſen two 
cubits above the ground, forty-five thouſand Riches, 


two hundred pounds were already confumed ; 

and the whole expence amounted to three 
hundred and twenty thouſand: each reader, 
according to the meaſure of his belief, may el. 


timate their value either in gold or ſilver; 


but the ſum of one million ſterling 1s the re- 
fult of the loweſt computation. A magnific- 


ent temple is a laudable monument of national 


taſte and religion, and the enthuſiaſt who en- 
tered the dome of St. Sophia, might be tempt- 
ed to ſuppoſe that it was the reſidence, or even 


the workmanſhip of the Deity. Yet how dull 


15 the artifice, how inſignificant i is the labour, 
if it be compared with the formation of the 


vileſt inſect that crawls | upon the ſurface of 


the temple! 

S8o minute a deſcription of an edifice which 
time has reſpected, may atteſt the truth, and 
excuſe the relation, of the innumerable works, 

both in the capital and provinces, which Juſ- 


Churches 
and palaces. 


tinian conſtructed on a ſmaller ſcale and leſs du- 


rable foundations (106). In Conſtantinople 
alone, and the adjacent ſuburbs, he dedicated 


twenty- five churches to the honour of Chriſt, 


the Virgin, and the ſaints; moſt of theſe 
churches were decorated with marble and 
gold; and their various ſituation was ſkilful- 


ly choſen in a populous ſquare ; or a pleaſant 


grove ; on the margin of the ſathore: Or on 


{ome lofty eminence which overlooked the 


continents of Europe and Aſia. The church 
of the 9925 Apoſtles at Conſtantinople, and 
1 2 that 


we 106) The ſix books of the Edifices of 8 are thus diſtribu- 
ted: the fiſt is confined to Conſtantinople; the ſecond includes Meſo- 
potamia and Syria; the bird, Armenia and the Euxine; the fourth, 


Europe; the. . ſia Minor and Paleſtine, the ſixth, Egypt and 


Africa. Italy is forgot by the emperor or the hiſtoriav, who pub- 


liſhed this work of adulation before the date (A. D. 555. ) of its tina] 
conqueſt, 
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that of St. John at Epheſus, appear to have 
been framed on the fame model; their domes 
aſpired to imitate the cupolas of St. Sophia; 


but the altar was more judiciouſly placed un- 


der the center of the dome, at the junction of 
four ſtately porticoes, which more accurately 
exprelled the figure of the Greek croſs. The 
Virgin of Jeruſalem might exult in the temple 
erected by her Imperial votary on a moſt un- 
grateful ſpot, which afforded neither ground 
nor materials to the architect. A level was 
formed, by raiſing part of a deep valley to the 
height of the mountain. The ſtones of a 
neighbouring quarry were hewn into regu- 


lar forms; each block was fixed on a peculiar 
carriage drawn by forty of the ſtrongeſt oxen, _ 
and the roads were widened for the paſſage of 


ſuch enormous weights. Lebanon furniſhed 
her loftieſt cedars for the timbers of the 
church; and the ſeaſonable diſcovery of a 


vein of red marble, ſupplied its beautiful 


columns, two of which, the fupporters of 
the exterior portico, were eſteemed the larg- 


eſt in the world. The pious munificence of 
the emperor was diffuſed over the Holy Land; 


and if reaſon ſhould condemn the monaſteries 
of both ſexes which were built or reſtored. 
by Juſtinian, yet charity muſt applaud the 
wells which he ſunk, and the hoſpitals which 
he founded, for the relief of the weary pil- 


grims. The ſchiſmatical temper of Egypt 


was ill-entitled to the royal bounty; but in 
Syria and Africa ſome remedies were applied 
to the diſaſters of wars and earthquakes, and 
both Carthage and Antioch, emerging from 
their ruins, might revere the name of their 
gracious 
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acious benefactor (107). Almoſt every ſaint 
in the calendar acquired the honours of a 


_ temple ; almoſt every city of the empire ob- 
tained the ſolid advantages of bridges, hoſpi- 
tals, and aqueducts; but the ſevere hberality 
of the monarch diſdained to indulge his ſub- 
jects in the popular luxury of baths and thea- 
tres. While Juſtinian laboured for the public 
ſervice, he was not unmindful of his own 
dignity and eaſe. The Byzantine palace, 
which had been damaged by the conflagra- 

tion, was reſtored with new magnificence; 
and ſome notion may be conceived of the 


whole edifice, by the veſtibule or hall, which, 
from the doors perhaps, or the roof, was 


ſurnamed chalce, or the brazen. The dome 
of a ſpacious quadrangle was ſupported by 
maſſy pillars ; the pavement and walls were 
incruſted with many-coloured marbles—the 
emerald green of Laconia, the fiery red, and 
the white Phrygian ſtone interſected with 


veins of a ſea-green hue : the moſaic paint- 
ings of the dome and ſides repreſented the 
glories of the African and Italian triumphs. 


On the Aſiatic ſhore of the Propontis, at a 


{ſmall diſtance to the eaſt of Chalcedon, the 


_ coſtly palace and gardens of Herzum (108) 


were prepared for the ſummer reſidence of 


Juſtinian, and more eſpecially of Theodora. 


The poets of the age have celebrated the rare 
alliance of nature and art, the harmony of 


the nymphs of the groves, the fountains, and 


the 


(107) Juſtinian once gave forty-five centenaries of gold 
{180,000/,; for the repairs of Antioch after the earthquake (John 
Malala, tom. ii. p. 146—149.), e e 

(108) For the Hera um, the palace of Theodora, fee Gyllius (de 
Boſphoro Thracio, L iii. c xi.), Aleman (Not. ad Anecdot. p 80, 
381. who quotes ſeveral epigrams of the Antholegy), and Ducange 
(C. P. Chriſt, I. iv. c. 13. p. 175, 176, ). e e 
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the waves ; yet the crowd of attendants who 
followed the court complained of their incon- 


venient lodgings (109), and the nymphs were 
too often alarmed by the famous Porphyrio, 


a whale of ten cubits in breadth, and thirty 
in length, who was ſtranded at the mouth of 


the river Sangaris, after he had infeſted more 
than half a century the ſeas of Conſtantino- 
VVV 2 85 


The fortifications of Europe and Aſia were 


multiplied by Juſtinian; but the repetition of 
thoſe timid and fruitleſs precautions expoſes 
to a philolophic eye the debility of the em- 


pire (111). From Belgrade to the Euxine, 


trom the conflux of the Save to. the mouth 


of the Danube, a chain of above fourſcore 


changed into ſpacious citadels ; vacant walls, 


which the engineers contracted or enlarged 
according to the nature of the ground, were 


filled with colonies or garriſons; a ſtrong 
fortreſs defended the ruins of Trajan's bridge 
(112), and ſeveral military ſtations affected to 


ſpread 


(109) Compare, in the Edifices (I. i. c. 11.) and in the Anec- 
gotes (c. 8. 1 .), the different ſtyles of adulation and malevolence : 
{tript of the paint, or cleanſed from the dirt, the object appears t 


de the ſame, | | | 
(Ito) Procopius, I. viii. 29.; moſt probably a ſtranger and wan- 


derer, as the Mediterranean does not breed whales, Balænæ quo- 
que in noſtra maria penetrant (Plin, Hiſt, Natur. ix. 2.). Between 


fortiſied places was extended along the banks 
of the great river. Single watch-towers were 


Q 


the polar circle and the tropic, the cetaceous animals of the ocean 


grow to the length of 50, 8c, or 100 feet (Hift, des Voyages, tom. 
XV. p. 289. Pennant's Britiſh Zoology, vol. iii. p. 35.). 


(411) Monteſquieu obſerves (tom. iii. p. 503. Conſiderations 
ſur la Grandeur et la Decadence des Romains, c. xx.) that Juſlinian's 
empire was like France in the time of the Norman inroads—never 
fo weak as when every village was fertified, 


' IT2) Procopius affirms (I. iv. c. 6.) that the Danube was ſtopped = 


by the rnins of the bridge. Had Apollodorus, the architect, left a 


deſcription of his own work, the fabulous wonders of Dion Caſſius 


(L beviii. p. 1129.) would have been corrected by the genuine picture. 
e 1 | Trajan's 
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ſpread beyond the Danube the pride of the 
Roman name. But that name was diveſted 
of its terrors; the Barbarians, in their an- 
nual inroads, paſſed, and contemptuouſly re- 


paſſed, before theſe uſeleſs bulwarks; and the 


inhabitants of the frontier, inſtead of repoſ- 
ing under the ſhadow of the general defence, 
were compelled to guard, with inceſſant vigi- 


lance, their ſeparate habitations. The ſoli- 


tude of ancient cities was repleniſhed ; the 
new foundations of Juſtinian acquired, per- 


haps too haſtily, the epithets of impregnable 
and populous ; and the auſpicious place of 
his own nativity attracted the grateful reve- 


| rence of the vaineſt of princes. Under the 


name of Jaftiniana prima, the obſcure 1 5 5 


of Taureſium became the ſeat of an arch- 
biſhop and a præfect, whoſe juriſdiction ex- 
tended over ſeven warlike provinces of Illy- 
ricum (113); and the corrupt appellation of 


Giuſtendil fall indicates, about twenty miles 


to the ſouth of Sophia, the reſidence of a 
Turkiſh ſanjak (114). For the uſe of the em- 


eror's countrymen, a cathedral, a palace, 
P „me „ 2 P 2 


and an aqueduct, were ſpeedily conſtructed; 
the public and private edifices were adapted 
to the greatneſs of a royal city; and the 
ſtrength of the walls reſiſted, during the life- 


time 


Trajan's bridge conſiſted of twenty er twenty-two ſtone piles, with 


wooden arches; the river is ſhallow, the current gentle, and the 


whole interval nomore than 443 (Reimar ad Dion. from Marſigli) 


or 515 raiſes (d' Anville Geographie Ancienne, tom, i. p. 305.) 
(113) Of the two Dacias, Mediterranea and Ripesſis, Dardania, 


Prævalitana, the ſecond Mæſia, and the ſecond Macedonia, See 
_ Juſtinian (Novell. xi.), who ſpeaks of his caſtles beyond the Danube, 


and of homines ſemper bellicis fudoribus inh -rentes, 
(114) See d'Anville (Memoires de F Académie, &c. tom. xxxi. p. 
289, 290.), Rycaut (Preſent State of the Turkiſh Empire, p. 97. 


316.), Marſigli (Stato Militare del Imperio Ottomano, p. 130.) 


The ſanjak of Giuſtendil is one of the twenty under the beglerbeg 
of Rumelia, and his diſtrict maintains 48 aims and 588 timaricts. 
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time of Juſtinian, the unſkilful aſſaults of the 


Huns and Sclavonians. Their progreſs was 


| ſometimes retarded, and their hopes of rapine 


were diſappointed, by the innumerable caſtles, 


which in the provinces of Dacia, Epirus, 


Theſſaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, appeared 


to cover the whole face of the country. Six 
hundred of theſe forts were built or repaired 
by the emperor ; but it ſeems reaſonable to 
believe, that the far greater part conſiſted 
only of a ſtone or brick tower, in the midſt 
of a ſquare or circular area, which was ſur- 
. rounded by a wall and ditch, and aftorded in 
a moment of danger ſome protection to the 
peaſants and cattle of the neighbouring vil- 


lages (115). Yet theſe military works, which 


exhauſted the public treaſure, could not re- 
move the juſt apprehenſions of Juſtinian and 


his European ſubjects. The warm baths of 


Anchialus in Thrace were rendered as ſafe as 
they were ſalutary; but the rich paſtures of 


Theſſalonica were foraged by the Scythian 
cavalry ; the delicious vale of Tempe, three 
hundred miles from the Danube, was conti- 
nually alarmed by the found of war (116); 


and no unfortified ſpot, however diſtant or 


ſolitary, could ſecurely enjoy the bleſſings of 
peace. The ſtreights of Thermopylæ, which 


 leemed to protect, but which had ſo often be- 
trayed, the ſafety of Greece, were diligently 


ſtrengthened by the labours of Juſtinian. 
7 05 55 From 


(115) Theſe fortifications may be compared to the caſtles in Min- 
grelia (Chardin, Voyages en Perſe, tom, i. p. 60. 13!,)—a natural 


picture. 


(116) The valley of Tempe is ſituate along the river Peneus, be- 
tween the hills of Oſſa and Olympus: it is only five miles long, 
and in ſome places no more than 120 feet in breadth, Its verdant 
beauties are elegantly deſcribed by Pliny (Hiſt. Natur, 1, iv. 15,), 
and more diffuſely by lian (Hiſt, Var. I. iii. c. 1. ). 
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From the edge of the ſea-ſhore, through the 


foreſts and vallies, and as far as the ſummit 


of the Theſſalian mountains, a ſtrong Wall 
was continued, which occupied every practi- 


cable entrance. Inſtead of an haſty crowd of 
peaſants, a garriſon of two thouſand ſoldiers 
was ſtationed along the rampart; granaries 


of corn, and reſervoirs of water, were pro- 


vided for their uſe; and by a precaution that 


inſpired the cowardice which it foreſaw, con- 


venient fortreſſes were erected for their re- 
treat. The walls of Corinth, overthrown by 
an carthquake, and the mouldering bulwarks 
of Athens and Platæa, were carefully reſtor- 
ed; the Barbarians were diſcouraged by the 
proſpect of ſucceſſive and painful fieges ; and 


the naked cities of Peloponneſus were cover- 
ed by the fortifications of the iſthmus of Co- 


rinth. At the extremity of Europe, another 


peninſula, the Thracian Cherſoneſus, runs 
three days journey into the ſea, to form, with 
the adjacent ſhores of Aſia, the ſtreights of 
the Helleſpont. The intervals between ele— 


ven populous towns were filled by lofty 


woods, fair paſtures, and arable lands ; and 
the iſthmus, of thirty-ieven ſtadia or furlongs, 
had been fortified by a Spartan general nine 
hundred years before the reign of Juſtinian 
(117). In, an age of freedom and valour, 
the Highteſt rampart may prevent a ſurpriſe; 
and Procopius appears inſenſible of the ſu- 
periority of ancient times, while he praiſes 


the ſolid conſtruction and double parapet of a 


wall, whoſe long arms ſtretched on either fide 
into o the k ica 3 but whoſe ſtrength was deemed 
inſufficient 


(117) Xenophon Hellenic. l. ili. c. 2. Aſter a long and tedious 


converſation with the Byzantine decker how refreſhing is the 


truch, the ſimplicity, the elegance of an Attic writer! 
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inſufficient to guard the Cherſoneſus, if each 
city, and particularly - Gallipoli and Seſtus, 
had not been ſecured by their peculiar fortifi- 
cations. The /ong wall, as it was emphatical- 
ly ſtyled, was a work as diſgraceful in the ob- 
ject, as it was reſpectable in the execution. 
The riches of a capital diffuſe themſelves over 
the neighbouring country, and the territory 
of Conſtantinople, a paradiſe of nature, was 
adorned with the luxurious gardens and vil- 
las of the ſenators and opulent citizens. But 
their wealth ſerved only to attract the bold 
, and rapacious Barbarians ; the nobleſt of the 
Romans, in the boſom of peacetul indolence, 
were led away into Scythian captivity, and 
their ſovercign might view from his palace 
the hoſtile flames which were inſolently 
ſpread to the gates of the Imperial city. At 
the diſtance only of forty miles, Anaſtaſius 
was conſtrained to eſtabliſh a laſt frontier ; 
his long wall of fixty miles from the Propon- 
tis to the Euxine. proclaimed the impotence 
of his arms; and as the danger became more 
imminent, new fortifications were added by 
the indefatigable prudence of Juſtinian (118). 
zecurity . Aſia Minor, after the ſubmiſſion of the Iſau- 
Aſia, after TIANS (119) remained without enemies and 
r without fortifications. Thoſe bold ſavages, who 
laura. had diſdained to be the ſubjects of Gallienus, 


perſiſted two hundred and 8 years in a life 
"Of 


(1 18) See the long 1 1 in Evagrius (I. iv. c. 33, ). This whole 
article is drawn from the fourth book of the Edifices, except An- 
chialus (I. iii. c. 7. 

(119) Turn back to vol i. p. 401. In the courſe of this hiſtory 
I have ſometimes mentioned, and much oſtener ſlighted, the haſty in- 
roads of the Ifaurians, which were not attended with any cenſequcn 
es. 
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of independence and rapine. The moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful princes reſpected the ſtrength of the 
mountains and the deſpair of the natives ; ; 


their fierce ſpirit was ſometimes ſoothed with | 


gitts, and ſometimes reſtrained by terror ; and 


a a military count, with three legions, fixed 


his permanent and 1gnominious ſtation in the 
heart of the Roman provinces (120). But 


no ſooner was the vigilance of power relaxed 


or diverted, than the light- armed ſquadrons 
deſcended from the hills, and invaded the 
peaceful plenty of Aſia. Although the Ifauri- 


ans were not remarkable for ſtature or brave- 
ry, want rendered them bold, and experience 


made them ſkilful in the exerciſe of predatory 


war. They advanced with ſecrecy and ſpeed 


to the attack of villages and defenceleſs towns; 


their flying parties have ſometimes touched 


the Helleſpont, the Euxine, and the gates of 


 Tarfus, Antioch, or Damaſcus (121); and 
the ſpoil was lodged i in their inacceſſible moun- 


tains, before the Roman troops had received 
their orders, or the diſtant province had com- 
puted its loſs. The guilt of rebellion and rob- 
bery excluded them from the rights of nation- 
al enemies; and the magiſtrates were inſtruc- 
ted, by an edict, that the trial or puniſhment 


of an Iſaurian, even on the feſtival of Eaſter, 
was a meritorious act of juſtice and piety (122). 


It the captives were condemned to domeſtic 
ſlavery, 


1355 Trebellius pollio i in Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 10). who lived 8 
Diocletian, or Conſtantine, See en Sancirolus ad Notit Imp. 


Orient. c. 113. 141. See Cod. Theodoſ. J. ix. tit. 35. leg. 37. with 


a copious collective Annotation of Godefroy, tom. iii. p. 256, 257. 
(121) See the full and wide extent of their inroads in Philoſtorgius 
(Hiſt, Eccleſ. I. xi, c. 8.), with Godefroy s learned Differtations, 
(122) Cod. Juſtinian. I. ix. tit, 12, leg, 10, he puniſhments are 
ſevere—a fine of an hundred pounds of gold, degradation, and even 
death, The public peace might afford a pretence, but Zeno was de- 
firous of monopolizing the valour and ſervice of the Iſaurians. 


12 
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ſlavery, they maintained, with their ſword or 
dagger, the private quarrel of their maſters ; 
and it was found expedient for the public 
tranquillity, to prohibit the ſervice of fuch 


dangerous retainers. When their country- 


man Fraſcaliſſæus or Zeno aſcended the throne, 


he invited a faithful and formidable band of 


A. D. 492 
— 499. 


Iſaurians, who inſulted the court and city, 


and were rewarded by an annual tribute of five 
thouſand pounds of gold. But the hopes of 


fortune depopulated the mountains, luxury 


enervated the hardineſs of their minds and bo- 


dies, and in proportion as they mixed with 
mankind, they became leſs qualified for the 

_ enjoyment of poor and folitary freedom. Af. 
ter the death of Zeno, his ſucceflor Anaſtaſius 
ſuppreſſed their penſions, expoſed their per- 
ſons to the revenge of the people, baniſhed 
them from Conſtantinople, and prepared to 


ſuſtain a war, which left only the alternative 
of victory or ſervitude. A brother of the laſt 
emperor uſurped the title of Auguſtus, his 
cauſe was powerfully ſupported by the arms, 
the treaſures, and the magazines, collected by 
Zeno; and the native Iſaurians muſt have for- 
med the ſmalleſt portion of the hundred and 


fifty thouſand Barbarians under his ſtandard, 


which was ſanctiſied, for the firſt time, by 
the preſence of a fighting biſhop. Their diſ- 
orderly numbers were vanquiſhed in the plains 
of Phrygia by the valour and diſcipline of the 
Goths; but a war of {x years almoſt exhauſ- 
ted the courage oftheemperor(123). The Iſau- 

0 rians 


(123) The Iſaurian war and the triumph of Anaſtaſius are briefly 
and darkly repreſented by John Malala (tom. ii. p. To, 107.), Eva- 
grius (I. iii. c. 35.), Theophanes (p. 118129, }, aud the Chronicle 
of Marcellinus. | 
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rians retired to their mountains; their fortreſſes 
were ſucceſſively beſieged and ruined; their 


communication with the ſea was intercepted; 
the braveſt of their leaders died in arms; the 
ſurviving chiefs, before their execution, were 
dragged in chains through the hippodrome; a 
colony of their youth was tranſplanted into 
"Thrace, and the remnant of the people ſub- 
mitted to the Roman government. Vet ſome 
generations elapſed bebe 


horſemen and archers; they reſiſted the impo- 
ſition of tributes, but they recruited the ar- 
mies of Juſtinian ; and his civil magiſtrates, 


the pro-conſul of Cappadocia, the count of 
Iſauria, and the prætors of Lycaonia and Piſt- 


dia, were inveſted with military power to re- 
ſtrain the licentious practice of rapes and aſſaſ- 
ſinations (124). 
If we extend our view from the tropic to 
the mouth of the Tanais, we may obſerve on 
one hand, the precautions of Juſtinian to curb 
the ſavages of Ethiopia (125), and on the 


ore their minds were re- 
duced to the level of ſlavery. The populous 
villages of Mount Taurus were filled with 


125 


Fortificati- 
ons of the 
empire, 
from the 
Euxine to 
the Perſian 


other, the long walls which he conſtructed in frontier. 


Crimæa for the protection of his friendly 


Goths, a colony of three thouſand ſhepherds 
> and 


(124) Fortes ea regio (ſays Juſtinian) viros habet, nee in ullo dif- 
firſt ab Iſauria, though Procopius (Perſic. I. i. c. 18.) marks an eſſen- 
tial difference between their military character; yet in former times 


the Lycaonians and Piſidians had defended their liberty againſt the 
great king (Xenophon. Anabaſis, I. iii. c. 2. ). Juſtinian introduces 
ſome falſe and ridiculous erudition of the ancient empire of the Piſi- 

dians, and of Lycaen, who, after viſiting Rome (long before 


ZEneas), gave a name and people to Lycaonia (Novell. 24, 25. 27. 
30.) 

(125) See Procopius, Perſic. 1. i. C. I9, The altar of national 
| concord, of annual ſacrifice and oaths, which Diocletiau had erected 


in the iſle of Elephantine, was demoliſhed by Juſtinian with leſs patl- | 


cy than zeal, 
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and warriors (126). From that peninſula to 


Trebizond, the eaſtern curve of the Euxine was 


ſecured by forts, by alliance, or by religion : 


and the poſſeſſion of Lazica, the Colchos of 


ancient, the Mingrelia of modern, geography, 


ſoon became the object of an important war. 
Trebizond, in after-times the ſeat of a ro- 
mantic empire, was indebted to the libera- 


lity of Juſtinian for a church, an aqueduct, and 


a caſtle, whoſe ditches. are hewn in the ſolid 
rock. From that maritime city, a frontier- 


line of five hundred miles may be drawn to 
the fortreſs of Circeſium, the laſt Roman ſta- 


tion on the Euphrates (127). Above Trebi- 
zond immediately, and five days journey to 
the ſouth, the country riſes into dark foreſts 
and craggy mountains, as ſavage though not 
ſo lofty as the Alps and the Pyrenees. In this ri- 


gorous climate (128), where the ſnows ſeldom 
melt, the fruits are tardy and taſteleſs, even 
honey is poiſonous ; the moſt induſtrious til- 


lage 


(126) Procopius de Edificiis, I. iii. c. 7. Hiſt, 1, viii. c. 3, 4. 


Theſe unambitious Geths had refuſed to follow the ſtandard of The- 
 odoric, As late as the xvth and xvith century, the name and nation 
might be diſcovered between Caffa and the ſtreights of Azoph (d'An- 


ville Mémoires de PAcademie, tom. xxx. p. 240.). They well de- 
ſerved the curioſity of Buſbequius (p. 321—326.) ; but ſeem to have 
vaniſhed in the more recent accounts of the Miſſions du Levant (tom, 
i.). Tott, Peyſſonel, &c. | | | 
(127) For the geography and architecture of this Armenian bor- 
der, ſee the Perſian Wars and Edifices (1. ii. c. 4—7. I. ili. c. 27,) 
of Procopins, | | h i 
(128) The country is deſcribed by Tournefort (Voyage au Levant. 
tom. 111, lettre xvii, xviii.). That ſkilful botaniſt toon diſcovered the 
plant that infects the honey (Plain. xxi. 44, 45.) : he obſerves, that 
the ſoldiers of Lucullus might indeed be aſtoniſhed at the cold, ſince, 
even in the plain of Erzerum, ſnow ſometimes falls in June, and the 
harveſt is ſeldom finiſhed before September. The hills of Armenia 
are below the fortieth degree of latitude ; but in the mountainous 
country which I inhabit, it is well known that an aſcent of ſome 
hours catries the traveller from the climate of Languedoc to that of 


Norway: and a general theory has beeu introduced, that, under the 


line, an elevation of 2400 toiſes is equivalent to the cold of the polar 
circle (Remond, Obſervations ſur les Voyages de Coxe dans Ja Suiflz 
tom. 11, p. 104-). | 
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lage would be confined to ſome pleaſant vallies; 
and the paſtoral tribes obtained a ſcanty ſuſte- | 
[nance from the fleſh and milk of their cattle. 
The Chalybians (129) derived their name and 
temper from the iron quality of the ſoil ; and, 
ſince the days of Cyrus, they might produce, 
under the various appellations of Chaldæans 
and Zanians, an uninterrupted preſcription of 
war and rapine. Under the reign of Juſtinian, 
they acknowledged the God and the emperor 
of the Romans, and ſeven fortreſſes were built 
in the moſt acceſſible paſſes, to exclude the 
ambition of the Perſian monarch (130). The 
principal ſource of the Euphrates deſcends 
from the Chalybian mountains, and ſeems to 
flow towards the weſt and the Euxine ; bend- 
ing to the ſouth-weſt, the river paſſes under 
the walls of Satala and Melitene (which were 
reſtored by Juſtinian as the bulwarks of the 
leſſer Armenia), and gradually approaches the 
Mediterranean fea ; till at length, repelled by 
Mount Taurus (1 31% the Euphrates inclines 
his long and flexible courſe to the ſouth-eaſt 
and the gulf of Perſia. Among the Roman 
cities beyond the Euphrates, we diſtinguiſh _ 
two recent foundations, which were named 
from Theodoſius, and the relics of the 
martyrs; and two capitals, Amida and Edeſ- 
. 3 NY fa 
(129) The identity or proximity of the Chalybians, or Chald-ans, 
may be inveſtigated in Strabo (I. xii, p. 825, 826.), Cellarius (Geo- 
graph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 202—204,), and Freret (Mem. de PAcade- 
mie, tom. iv. p. 594.). Xenophon ſuppoſes, in his romance (Cyro- 


Pæd. I. iii.), the ſame Barbarians againſt whom he had fought in his 
ORE (Anabaſis, 1, iv.). 


(139) Procopius, Perſic. I. 1. c. 15. De Edific. I. iii. c. 6. 
(131) Ni Taurus obſtet in noſtra maria venturus (Pomponius 
Mela, iii. 8). Pliny, a poet as well as a naturaliſt (v. 20. ), perſo- 
nifies the river and mountain, and deſcribes their combat. Sce the 


vile, of the Tigris and Euphrates, in the excellent treatiſe of d' An- 
ville 
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a, which are celebrated in the hiſtory of every 


age. Their ſtrength was proportioned by Juſ- 


tinian to the danger of their ſituation. A 


ditch and paliſade might be ſufficient to reſiſt 


the artleſs force of the cavalry of Scythia; but 
more elaborate works were required to ſuſtain 
a regular ſiege againſt the arms and treaſures 
of the great king. His ſkilful engineers un- 
derſtood the methods of conducting deep 
mines, and of raiſing platforms to the level of 


the rampart: he ſhook the ſtrongeſt battle- 
ments with his military engines, and ſome- 


times advanced to the aſſault with a line of 


moveable turrets on the backs of elephants. 
In the great cities of the Eaſt, the diſadvan- 
tage 15 ſpace, perhaps of poſition, was com- 

penſated by the zeal of the people, who ſe- 


conded the garriſon in the defence of their 


country and religion; and the fabulous pro- 
miſe of the Son of God, that Edeſſa ſhould 


never be taken, filled the citizens with valiant 


confidence, and chilled the beſiegers with 
doubt and diſmay (132). The ſubordinate 
towns of Armenia and Meſopotamia were 
diligently ſtrengthened, and the poſts 
which appeared to have any command of 
ee or water, were occupied by numerous 
orts, ſubſtantially built of ſtone, or more 


haſtily erected with the obvious materials of 


earth and brick. The eye of Juſtinian inveſti- 
gated every ſpot; and his cruel precautions 
might attract the war in ſome lonely vale, 

whoſe 


- we 


(132) Procopius (Perſic. l. ii, c. 12.) tells the ſtory with the tone 


half ſceptical, half ſuperſtitious, of Herodotus, The promiſe was not 


in the primitive lye of Euſebius, but dates at leaſt from the year 40 


and a third lye, the Veronica, was ſoon raiſed on the two former 


(Evagrius, I. iv. c. 27.). As Edeſſa bas been taken, Tillemont muſt 
diſclaim the promiſe (Mem, Eccleſ. tom. i. p. 362, 383, 617.). 
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whoſe peaceful natives, connected by trade 
and marriage, were ignorant of national diſ- 
cord and the quarrels of princes. Weſtward 
of the Euphrates, a ſandy deſert extends 
above ſix hundred miles to the Red Sea. Na- 
ture had interpoſed a vacant ſolitude between | 
the ambition of two rival empires : the Ara- 
bians, till Mahomet arote, were formidable 
only as robbers ; and un the proud ſecurity of 
peace, the fortifications of Syria were neglect- 
ed on the moſt vulnerable fide. 
hut the national enmity, at leaſt the ellects Death of 
of that enmity, had been tuſpended by a truce, xing ot 
which continued above fourſcore years. An perfa, 
ambaſſador from the emperor Zeno, accompa- “ 5 
nied the raſh and unfortunate Perozes, in his 
expedition againſt the Nepthalites or white 
Huns, whoſe conqueſts had been {ſtretched 
from the Caſpian to the heart of India, whoſe 
throne was enriched with emeralds (133), and 
whoſe cavalry was ſupported by a line of two 
thouſand elephants (134). The Perſians were | 
twice circumvented, in a ſituation which 
made valour uſeleſs and flight impoſſible; 
and the double victory of the Huns was at- 
chieved by military ſtratagem. They diſmiſ. 
VOL . K ſed 


(133) They were purchaſed from the merchants of Adulis, who 
traded to India (Coſmas, Topograph, Chriſt. I. xi. p. 339.); yet, 
in the eſtimate of precious ſtones, the Scythian emerald was the firſt, 
the Bactrian the ſecond, the /Xqthiopian only the third (Hill' s Theo- 
phraſtus, p. 6, & 92,). The production, mines, &c, of emeralds, 
are involved in darkneſs; and it is doubtful whether we poſſeſs any 
of the twelve ſorts known to the ancients (Goguet, Origine des 
Lois, &c. part ii. I. ii. c. 2. art. 3.). In this war the Huns got, or 
at leaſt Perozes loſt, the fineſt pearl in the world, of which Procopi- 
us relates a ridiculous fable. 

(134) The indo-Scythz continued to reign from the time of Au- 
guilus Pionyſ. Perieget. 1088. with the Commentary of Euſtathius, 
in Hudſon, Geograph. Minor. om. iv.) to that of the elder Juſtin 
(Coſmas, Topograph. Chriſt, I. xi. p.338, 339.) . On their origin 
and conqueſts, ſee d' Anville (ſur binde, p. 18. 45, &c. 69, 85, 8. } 
In the ſecond century they were maſters of Larice or Guzerat, 
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ſed their royal captive after he had ſubmitted 


to adore the majeſty of a Barbarian ; and the 
humiliation was poorly evaded by the caſuiſ- 


tical ſubtility of the Magi, who inſtructed Pe- 
rozes to direct his intention to the riſing fun. 


The indignant ſucceſſor of Cyrus forgot his 
danger aud his gratitude; he renewed the at- 


tack with headſtrong fury, and loſt both his 


army and ds lire (135). The death of Perozes 


aba andoned Perſia to her foreign and domeſtic 
enemies; and twelve years of confuſion elapſ- 
ed before his ſon Cabades or Kobad could em- 


ThePerſian brace any deſigns of ambition or revenge. The 


war, 
A. D. 


unkind parſimony of Anaſtaſius was the mo- 


_ 592505. tive or pretence of a Roman war (136); the 


Huns and Arabs marched under the Perſian 
ſtandard, and the fortifications of Armenia 
and Meſopotamia were, at that time, in a rui- 


nous or imperfect condition. The emperor 
returned his thanks to the governor and peo- 
ple of Martyropolis, for the prompt ſurrender 
of a city which could not be ſucceſsfully de- 


tended, and the conflagration of Theodoſio- 


polis might juſtify the conduct of their pru- 


dent neighbours. Amida ſuſtained a long and 
deſtructive ſiege: at the end of three months, 


the loſs of fifty thouſand of the ſoldiers of 


Cabades was not balanced by any profpe& of 


ſucceſs, and it was in vain that the Magi de- 
duced 


(135) See the ſate of Fhirouz or Perozes, and its 3 in 
Procopius {Periic, JI. 1, c. 3—6.), who may be compared with the 
fragments of oriental hiſtory (d' Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient. p. 351. 
and texeira, Hiſtory of Perſia, tranſlated or abridged by Stevens, I. 


i. c. 32, p. 132—138.). The chronology is ably aſcertained * Aſ- 


ſeman (Eibliot. Orient, tom. iii. p. 396—427.). 

(136) The Perſian war, under the reigns of Anaſtaſius and Talia 
may be collected from Procopius (Perſic. I. i. c. 7, 8, 9.), Theo- 
phanes (in Chronograph. p. 124—127.), Evagrius ( . e. 7. 


Mfarcellinus (in Chron, p. 47.), and Joſue Stylites (apud Aſſeman, 


tom. i. p. 272281.) 
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duced a flattering prediction from the inde- 
cency of the women on the ramparts, who had 
revealed their moſt ſecret charms to the 
eyes of the aſſailants. At length, in a ſilent 


night, they aſcended the moſt acceſſible tower, 
which was guarded only by ſome monks, op- 


preſſed, after the duties of a feſtival, with 


{leep and wine. Scaling-ladders were applied 


at the dawn of day ; the preſence of Cabades, 
his ſtern command, and his drawn ſword, 
compelled the Perſians to vanquiſh ; and be- 
fore it was ſheathed, fourſcore thouſand of the 
inhabitants had expiated the blood of their 
companions. After the ſiege of Amida, the 
war continued three years, and the unhappy 


| frontier taſted the full meaſure of its calamities. 


The gold of Anaſtaſius was offered too late, 
the number of his troops was defeated by the 
number of their generals ; the country was 
_ {tripped of its inhabitants, and both the living 


and the dead were abandoned to the wild 


beaſts of the deſert. The reſiſtance of Edeſſa, 
and the deficiency of ſpoil, inclined the mind 
of Cabades to peace: he fold his conqueſts for 
an exorbitant price; and the ſame line, 
though marked with ſlaughter and devaſtati- 


on, ſtill ſeparated the two empires. To avert 


the repetition of the ſame evils, Anaſtaſius re- 
ſolved to found a new colony, ſo ſtrong, that 
ir. ſhould defy the power of the Peritan, ſo far 


advanced towards Aſſyria, that its Rationary 15 


troops might defend the province by the me- 
nace or operation of offenſive war. For this 


Fortificati-* 


purpoſe, the town of Dara (137), fourteen onset Dara. 


2 | miles 


CT 35} The deſcription of Dara is amply and correctly given by 
Procopius (Perſic. JI. i. c. 10. I. ii. c. 13. De Edific. I. ii. c. 1. 2, 3.1. 


iii. c. 5.). See the ſituation in d'Anville (I' Eupbrates et le Tigre, p. Wer 


J: 54, 55. ), thou: zh he lcems to double the interval between Dar 
aud Niſibis, | 
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miles from Niſibis, and four days journey from 
the Tigris, was peopled and adorned ; the haſ- 
ty works of Anaſtaſius were improved by the 
perſeverance of juſtinian; and without inſiſt- 


ing on places leſs important, the fortifications 


of Dara may repreſent the military architec- 
ture of the age. The city was ſurrounded 
with two walls, and the interval between 
them, of ſifty paces, afforded a retreat to the 
cattle of the beſieged. The inner wall was a 
monument of ſtrength and beauty: it meaſur- 
ed ſixty feet from che ground, and the Right 
of the towers was one hundred feet; the loop- 


holes, from whence an enemy might be an- 


noyed with miſſile weapons, were ſmall, but 


numerous; the ſoldiers were Planted along the 


rampart, under the ſhelter of double galleries, 
and a third platform, ſpacious and ſecure, was 
raiſed on the ſummit of the towers. The ex- 
terior wall appears to have been leſs lofty, but 

nore ſolid ; and each tower was protected by 
a : qoadringutar bulwark. A hard rocky foil 
reſiſted the tools of the miners, and on the 
{outh-eaſt, where the ground was more trac- 
table „ thei ir approach v vas retarded by a new 
Work, which advanced in the ſhape of an half. 


moon. The double and treble ditches were 


led with a ſtream of water: and in the ma- 
nagement of the river, the moſt ſkilful la- 
bour was employed to ſupply the inhabitants, 
to diſtreſs the beſie gers, and to prevent the 
miſchiefs of a natural or artificial inundation. 
Dara continued more than ſixty years to fulſil 
the wiſhes of its founders, and to provoke the 
jealouſy of the Perſians, who inceſſantly com- 
plained, that this impregnable fortreſs had 
been conſtructed in manifeſt violation of the 
treaty of peace between the two empires. 
Between 
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Between the Euxine and the Caſpian, the Tye cat. 
Countries of Colchos, Iberia, and Albania, are er or 


interſected in every direction by the branclies 2 
of Mount Caucaſus; and the two principal 
gates, or paſſes, from north to ſouth, have 
been frequently confounded in the geography 
both of the ancients and moderns. Ihe name 
of Caſpian or Albanian gates, is properly ap- 
plied to Derbend (138), which occupies a ſhort 
declivity between the mountains and the ſea : 
the city, if we give credit to local tradition, 
had been founded by the Greeks: and this 
dangerous entrance was fortified by the kings 
of Perſia, with a mole, double walls, and 
doors of iron. The Iberian gates (139) are 
formed by a narrow paſlage of fix miles in 
Mount Caucaſus, which opens from the 
northern ſide of Iberia or Georgia, into the 
plain that reaches to the Tanais and the Volga. 
A fortreſs, deſigned by Alexander perhaps, 
or one of his ſucceſſors, to command that 
important paſs, had deſcended by right of 
conqueſt or inheritance to a prince of the 
IIuns, who offered it for a moderate price 
to the emperor : but while Anaſtaſius pauſed, 
while he timorouſly computed the colt and 
the diſtance, a more vigilant rival interpoſed, 
and Cabades forcibly occupied the itreights of 
Caucaſus, The Albanian and Iberian gates 
SHES excluded . 


(138) For the city and paſs of Derbend, ſee d' Herbelot {Biblior. 
Orient, p. IS7. 29 807.), Petis de la Croix (Hiſt. de Gengiſcan, 
I. iv. c. 9. Hiſtoire Genealogique des Tartars (tom. i. p. 120.), 
Olearius (Voyage en Perſe, p. 1039—1o04T.), and Corneille le 
Bruyn Voyages, tom. 1. p. 146, 147.) : his view may be compared 
with the plan of Olearins, who judges the wall to be of ſhells and 
gravel hardened by time, 

(139) Procopius, though with ſome confuſion, always PORT 
nates them Caſpian (Perſic. I. i, c. 10.), The paſs is now ſtyled 
Tatar-topa, the Tartar-gates (d' Anvilie, Geographic ancjenne, 
tom. 11. p. 119, 120.) 
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excluded the horſemen of Scythia from the 
ſhorteſt and moſt practicable roads, and the 
whole front of the mountains was covered 
by the rampart of Gog and Magog, the long 


wall which has excited the curioſity of an 


Arabian caliph (140) and a Ruſſian conqueror 


(141). According to a recent deſcription, 


huge ſtones ſeven feet thick, twenty-one feet 
in length or height, are artificially joined 


without iron or cement, to compoſe a wall, 


which runs above three hundred miles from 


the ſhores of Derbend, over the hills, and 
through the vallies of Dagheſtan and Georgia. 
Without a viſion, ſuch a work might be un- 
dertaken by the policy of Cabades ; without 


a miracle, 1t might be accompliſhed by his 


ton, ſo formidable to the Romans under the 


name of Choſroes ; ſo dear to the Orientals, 
under the appellation of Nufhirwan. The 


Perſian monarch held in his hand the keys 
both of peace and war ; but he ſtipulated in 
every treaty, that Juſtinian ſhould contribute 
to the expence of a common barrier, which 


cqualiy protected the two empires from the 
inroads of the Scythians (142). NOD 

VII. Juſtinian ſuppreſſed the ſchools of 
Athens and the contulſhip of Rome, which 


had given fo many ſages and heroes to man- 


kind. 


(149) The imaginary rampart of Gog and Magog, which was ſe- 
conlly explored and believed by a caliph of the ixth century appears 
% be deri ved from the gates of Mount Caucaſus and a vague report 
ot the wall of China (Geograph. Nubienſis, p. 267—270. Me- 
moires de PAcademie, tom. xxxi. p. 210—219.). | 
(441) See a learned diſſertation of Baier, de muro Caucaſeo, in 
Comment Acad. Petropol. ann. 1726. tom. i. p. 425—463.; but it 
75 deſtitute of a map or plan. When the ezar Peter I. became mai- 
ter of Derbend in the year 1722, the meaſure of the wall was found 
to be 3285 Rutfan or-yr:@, or fathom, each of ſeven feet Engliſh; 
in the whole, ſomewhat more than four miles in length. | 
(142) See the fortifications and treaties of Choſroes or Nuſhirwan, 
n Precopius (Perſic. I. i. c, 16. 22. I. ii.) and d'Herbelot (p. 682. ). 
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kind. Both theſe inſtitutions had long ſince 
degenerated from their primitive glory; yet 
ſome reproach may be juſtly inflicted on the 
avarice and jealouſy o of a prince, by whoſe 
hand ſuch venerable ruins were deſtroyed. 


Athens, after her Perſian triumphs, adopt- The ſchools 
ed the philoſophy of Ionia and the rhetoric N 


of Sicily; and theſe ſtudies became the pa- 
trimony of a city, whoſe inhabitants, about 


thirty thouſand males, condenſed, within the 


period of a ſingle life, the genius of ages and 
millions. Our ſenſe of the dignity of hu- 
man nature, is exalted by the ſimple recollec- 
tion, that Ifocrates (143) was the companion 
of Plato and Xenophon ; that he aſſiſted, 
perhaps with the hiſtorian Thucydides, at the 


firſt repreſentations of the Oedipus of Sopho- 


cles and the Iphigenia of Euripides ; and that 


His pupils Aſchines and Demoſthenes con- 


tended for the crown of patriotiſm in the 


preſence of Ariſtotle, the maſter of Theo- 


phraſtus, who taught at Athens with the 
founders of the Stoic and Epicurean fects 


(144). The ingenuous youth of Attica en- 


joyed the benefits of their domeſtic education, 
which was communicated without envy to 
the rival cities. Two thouſand diſciples heard 
the leflons of Theophraſtus (145); the ſchools 
of rhetoric mult have been ſtall more popu- 


lous 


(143) The life of. Iſocrates extends from Olymp. Ixxxvi. I. to ex. 2, 
(ante Chriſt, 436—338.). See Dionyſ. Halicarn. tom. ii. p. 149— 


150. edit. Hudſon, Plutarch (five anonymus), in Vit. X. e | 


p. 1538—1542. edit. H, Steph, Fhot. cod. cchx, p. 145 3. 

(144) The ſ{chcols of Athens are copiouſly though conciſely re- 
preſented in the Fortuna Attica of Meurſius (c. viii. p. 59 —73. in 
tom. i. Opp.) . For the ſtate and arts of the city, fee the firſt book 
of Pauſanias, and a ſmall tra of Dicæarchus (in the ſecond volume 
of Hudion's Geographers), who wrote about Olymp. exvii. (Dod- 
well's Diſſertat, tet, 4.). 

(145) Diogen. Laert, de Vit, Philoſoph 1. v fegm. 3 p. 289. 


had 
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Jous than thoſe of philoſophy ; and a rapid 


ſucceſſion of ſtudents diffuſed the fame of 


their teachers, as far as the utmoſt limits of 


the Grecian language and name. Thoſe li- 


mits were enlarged by the victories of 
Alexander; the arts of Athens ſurvived her 


freedom and dominion ; and the Greek colo- 
nies which the Macedonians planted in Egypt, 


and ſcattered over Aſia, undertook long and 
frequent pilgrimages to worſhip the Mules in 


their favourite temple on the banks of 
the lliſſus. The Latin conquerors reſ- 
pectfully liſtencd to the inſtructions of their 
r and captives; the names of Cicero 
and Horace were enrolled in the ſchools of 
Athens; and after the perfect ſettlement of 


the Roman empire, the natives of Italy, of 


Africa, and of Britain, converſed in the 


groves of the academy with their fellow- 
ſtudents of the Faſt. The ſtudies of philoſo- 
| phy and eloquence are congental to a popular 


itate, which encourages the freedom of enqui- 
ry, and ſubmits only to the force of perſuaſion. 
in the republics of Greece and Rome, the art of 
peaking was the powerful engine of patrio- 
tiim or ambition ; and the ſchools of rhetoric 
poured forth a colony of ſtateſmen and legiſ- 
!ators. When the liberty of public debate 
was ſuppreſſed the orator, in the honourable 


profeſſion of an advocate, might plead the 


cauſe of innocence and juſtice ; he might 
1buſe his talents in the more profitable trade 


of panegyric ; and the ſame precepts conti- 


nued to dictate the fancitul declamations of 
the ſophiſt, and the chaſter beauties of hiſto- 
rical compoſition. The fyſtems which profeſ- 


led to untold the nature of God, of man, 
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and of the univerſe, entertained the « urioſity 
of the philoſop! e fs lent 3 and according to 


the temper of hi hand, be might doubt with 
the ſcentics, or decide with the ſtoics, ſu- 


blimel, ſpeculate with Plato, co: ſeverely ar- 
gue with Ariſtotle. The pride of the adverſe 
| fects had fixed an unattainable term of moral 
_ happineſs and perfection: but the race was 
glorious and falutary ; the diſciples of Zeno, 
and even thoſe of Epicurus, were taught 
both to act and to ſuffer; and the death of 
Petronius was not leſs effectual than that of 
Seneca, to humble a tyrant by the diſcovery 


of his impotence. The light of ſcience could 


not indeed be confined within the walls of 


Athens. Her incomparable writers addreſs 


| themſelves to the human race; the living 
maſters emigrated to Italy and Aſia; Berytus, 
in later times, was devoted to the ſtudy of 
the law; aſtronomy and phyſic were cultivat- 
ed in the muſcum of Alexandria; but the 


Attic ſchools of rhetoric and philoſophy 


maintained their fuperior reputation from 
the Peloponneſian war to the reign of Juſti- 


nian. Athens, though ſituate in a barren 
ſoil, poſſeſſed a pure air, a free navigation, 
and the monuments of ancient art. That 
ſacred retirement was ſeldom diſturbed by 
the buſineſs of trade or government; and 


the laſt of the Athenians were diſtinguiſhed by 


their lively wit, the purity of their taſte and 
language, their ſocial manners, and ſome 
traces, at leaſt in diſcourſe, of the magnani- 
mity of their fathers. In the ſuburbs of the 
city, the academy of the Platoniſts, the lyc@un 
of the Peripatetics, the portico of the Stoics, 


and the gorden of the Epicurcans were plant- 
ed B53 5 trees and decorated with ſtatues ; 


* 
and 
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and the philoſophers, inſtead of being im- 


mured in a cloyſter, delivered their inſtruc- 


tions in ſpacious and pleaſant walks, which, at 
different hours, were conſecrated to the exer- 
ciſes of the mind and body. The genius 


of the founders ſtill lived in thoſe venerable 


ſeats; the ambition of ſucceeding to the maſ- 
ters of human reaſon, excited a generous emu- 


lation ; and the merit of the candidates was 


determined, on each vacancy, by the free voi- 


ces of an enlightened people. The Athenian 


profeſſors were paid by their diſciples : accord- 


ing to their mutual wants and abilities, the 


price appears to have varied from a mina to a 
talent; and Iſocrates himſelf, who derides the 
avarice of the ſophiſts, required in his ſchool 
of rhetoric, about thirty pounds from each of 
his hundred pupils. The wages of induſtry 
are juſt and honourable, yet the ſame Iſocrates 
ſhed tears at the firſt receipt of a ſtipend ; the 
| Stoic might bluſh when he was hired to preach 
the contempt of money; and I ſhould be 


ſorry to diſcover, that Ariſtotle, or Plato ſo 


far degenerated from the example of Socrates, 
as to exchange knowledge for gold. But 


{ome property of lands and houſes was ſettled 
by the permiſſion of the laws, and the lega- 
cies of deceaſed friends, on the philoſophic 
chairs of Athens. . Epicurus bequeathed to his 


_ diſciples the gardens which he had purchaſed 
for eighty minz or two hundred and fifty 


pounds, with a fund ſufficient for their frugal 
ſubſiſtence and monthly feſtivals (146); and 
b . the 


(146) See the teſtament of Epicurus in Diogen. Laert. I. x. ſegm. 


16---25, p. 61 612, A ſingle epiſtle (ad Familiares, xiii. 1.) difplays 


the injuſtice of the Areopagus, the fidelity of the Vpicureans. the 
Lextrous politenets of Cicero, and the mixture of contempt and eſteeni 
with which the Roman ſenators confidered the philoſophy aud pigs 
fophers of Greace. 
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the patrimony of Plato afforded an annual rent, 


which, in eight centuries, was gradually en- 


created trom three hundred to one thouſand 
pieces of gold (147). The ſchools of Athens 


were protected by the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous. 


of the Roman princes. The library which Ha- 
drian founded was placed in a portico adorn- 


ed with pictures, ſtatues, and a roof of ala- - 
baſter, and ſupported by one hundred columns 


of Phrygian marble. The public ſalaries were 
aſſigned by the generous ſpirit of the Anto- 


nines; and each profeſſor, of politics, of rhe- 


toric, of the Platonic, the Peripatetic, the 
Stoic, and the Epicurcan philoſophy, receiv- 


ed an annual ſtipend of ten thouſand drachmæ, 


or more than three hundred pounds ſterling 


(148). After the death of Marcus, theſe li- 
beral donations, and the privileges attached 
to the Zhrones of ſcience, were abohſhed and 
revived, diminiſhed and enlarged : but ſome 
veſtige of royal bounty may be found under 
the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine; and their arbi- 


trary choice of an unworthy candidate might 


tempt the pluloſophers of, Athens to regret. 


the days of independence and poverty (149). 

It 1s remarkable, that the impartial favour of 
the Antonines was beſtowed on the four ad- 
verle ſects of philoſophy, which they confider- 
ed as equally uſeful or at leaſt as equally inno- 


cent. Socrates had formerly been the glory 


and 


(147) Damaſcius, 3 in Vit. Gdor. apud Photium, cod. ccxlii. p. 
1054. 

(148) See Lucian (in Eunech. tom ii. p. 350 359. edit Reitz), 
Pzhiloſtratus in Vit. Sophiſt. 1. ii c. 2.), and Dion Caſſius, or Xi- 
philin. (1. Iv. p 1195.), with their editors Du Soul, Olearius, and 
Reimar, and above all, Salmaſius (ad Hitt. Auguſt. p. 72,). A judi- 


cious philoſopher (Smith? s Wealth of Nations, vol. ii. p. 340—374.) 


prefers the free contributions of the Rudents. to a fixed — ſor tlie 
profeſſor. 


(149) Brucker, Hin. Crit, Philoſoph. tom. ii. p- 349, &e. 
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| 2nd the reproach of his country ; and the firſt 
leſſons of Epicurus ſo ſtrangely ſcandalized the 
3 pious cars of the Athenians, that by his exile, 
and that of his antagoniſts, they ſilenced all 
1 vain diſputes concerning the nature of the 
| gods. But in the enſuing year they recalled 
1 the haſty decree, reſtored the liberty of the 
8 ſchools, and were convinced by the experi- 
ence of ages, that the moral character of phi- 
= loſophers is not affected by the diverſity of 
nl their theological ſpeculations (150). 
They arz The Gothic arms were leſs fatal to the tools 
by Rint of Athens than the eſtabliſhment of a new re- 
AS ligion, whoſe miniſters ſuperſeded the exer- 
cile of reaſon, reſolved every queſtion by an 
article of faith, and condemned the infidel or 
ſceptic to etern al flames. In many a volume of la- 
borious controverſy, they expoſed the weak- 
neſs of the underſtanding and the corruption of 
the heart, inſulted human nature in the ſages 
of antiquity, and proſcribed the ſpirit of phi- 
pboſophical enquiry, ſo repugnant to the doc- 
trine, or at leaſt to the temper, of an humble 
belicver. The ſurviving ſect of the Platoniſts, 
whom Plato would have bluſhed to acknow- 
ledge, extravagantly mingled a ſublime theo- 
ry with the practice of ſuperſiition and magic ; 
and as they remained alone in the midit of a 
Chriſtian world, they indulged a ſecret ran- 
cour againſt the Never nment of the church 


and 


2 5 
—— on — - 
— — — 22 


0 (150) The birth of Epicurus is Exed to the year 342 beſore Chriſt 

: (Layic), Olympiad .cix, 3.3 and be opened his ſchool at Athens, 

Olymy, cxviii. 3, 396 years belore the wra, This intolerant law 

(Athenaus, I. xiii, p. 610. Diogen. Laertius, I. v. ſ. 38. p. 29%, 

| Julins Pollux, ix. 5.), was enacted in the ſame, or the ſucceeding year 

| (Sigonius. Opp. tom. v. p. 62. Menagius, ad Diogen. Laert. p. 

2 4. Corſini Faſti Attici, tom, iv; p. 75 68.). Theopbraſtus, chief 

64 the Peripat eries, and diſciple oi Aristotle, was involved in the 
lame exile, 
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and ftate, whoſe ſeverity was ſtill ſuſpended 


over their heads. About a century after the 


reign of Julian (151), Proclus (152) was per- Froclus. 
mitted to teach in the philoſophic chair of the 


academy, and ſuch was his induſtry, that he 
frequently, in the ſame day, pronounced five 
leflons, and compoſed ſeven hundred lines. 


His fagacious mind explored. the deepeſt queſ- 


tions of morals and metaphyſics, and he ven- 


tured to urge eighteen arguments againſt the 


Chriſtian doctrine of the creation of the world. 
But in the intervals of ſtudy, he per onally con- 
verſed with Pan, ZEſculapius, and Minerva, 


in whole myſteries he was ſecretly initiated, 
and whoſe proſtrate ſtatues he adored ; in the , 
devout perſuaſion that the philoſopher, who 


is a citizen of the univerſe, ſhould be the prieſt 


of its various deities. An eclipſe of the ſun 


announced his approaching end; and his life, 


with that of his ſcholar Iidore (1 53), compi- 
led by two of their moſt learned diſciples, ex- 
hibits a deplorable picture of the ſecond child- 
hood of human reaſon. Vet the golden chain, 
as it was fondly ſtyled, of the Platonic ſucceſ- 
ſion, continued forty-four years from the 


death of Proclus to the edict of Justinian E 


Whic 


(151) This is no fanciful æra: the Pagans reckoned their calami- 
ties from the reign of their hero. Proclus, whoſe nativiiy is marked 
by his horoſcope (A. D. 412, February 8, at C. P.). died 124 years 
ar ISN HAN, A. D., 485 (Marin in Vita Procli, c. 36.). 

(152) The life of rosie by Marinus, was publiſhed by Fabri. 
cius (Hamburg, 1700, et ad calcem Bibli-c. Latin. Lond, 1703. See 


Suidas (tom. ili. p. 185, 186.), Fabricius (Bibliot. Græc. I. v. c. 26. 


p. 449—552.), and Brucker Hiſt. Crit. Philoſoph. tom. ii. p. 39 — 
26. 
l N55 3) The life of Iſiadore was compoſed by Damaſcius (apud Pho- 
tium, cod, ccxlu. p. 1025—1076.), See the laſt age of the Hagan 
philoſophers in Brucker (tom. ii. p. 341—351.). 
(154) The ſuppreſſion of the ſchools of Athens is recorded by John 
Malala (tom. ii. p. 187. fur Decio Coſ. Sol.), and an anonymous 
Chronicle in the Vatican library (apud Aleman, p. IC,) 
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which impoſed a perpetual filence on the 


ſchool of Athens, and excited the grief and 


indignation of the remaining votaries of Gre- 
cian ſcience and ſuperſtition. Seven friends 
and philoſophers, Diogenes and Hermias, Eu- 
lalius and Priſcian, Damaſcius, Iſidore, and 
Simplicius, who diflented from the religion 
of their ſovereign, embraced the reſolution of 


ſeeking in a foreign land the freedom which 


was denied in their native country. They 


had heard, and they credulouſly believed, that 
the republic of Plato was realized in the deſ- 


pPotic government of Perſia, and that a patrio- 
tic king reigned over the happieſt and moſt 
virtuous of nations. They were ſoon aſtoniſh- 


ed by the natural diſcovery, that Perſia reſem- 
bled the other countries of the globe; that 
Choſroes, who affected the name of a philoſo- 
pher, was vain, cruel, and ambitious; that 
bigotry, and a ſpirit of intolerance, prevailed 
among the Magi; that the nobles were haugh- 
ty, the courtiers ſervile, and the magiſtrates 
unjuſt ; that the guilty ſometimes eſcaped, and 


that the innocent were often oppreſſed. The 


diſappointment of the philoſophers provoked 
them to overlook the real virtues of the Per- 


ſians; and they were ſcandalized, more deeply 


perhaps than became their profeſſion, with the 


plurality of wives and concubines, the incel- 


tuous marriages, and the cuſtom of expoſing 


dead bodies to the dogs and vultures, inſtead 


of hiding them in the earth, or conſuming 


them with fire. Their repentance was expreſſed 
by a precipitate return, and they loudly decla- 


red that they had rather dic on the borders of 


the empire, than enjoy the wealth and favour of 


the Barbarian. From this journey, however, 


they 
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they derived a benefit which reflects the pureſt 
luſtre on the character of Choſroes. He required, 
that the ſeven ſages who had viſited the court 
of Perſia, ſhould be exempted from the penal 
laws which Juſtinian enacted againſt his 
Pagan ſubjects; and this privilege, expreſsly 
{tipulated in a treaty of peace, was guarded 
by the vigilance of a powertul mediator (155). 
Simplicius and his companions ended their 
lives in peace and obſcurity ; and as they 8 
no diſciples, they terminate the long liſt of the philoſo- | 
Grecian philoſophers, who may be juſtly Pers. 
praiſed, notw ithſtanding their defects, as the 
wiſeſt and moſt virtuous of their contemipo- 
raries. The writings of Simplicius are now 
extant. His phyſical and metaphyſical com- 
mentaries on Ariſtotle have paſſed away with 
the faſhion of the times; but his moral in- 
terpretation of Epictetus, is preſerved in the 
library of nations, as a claſſic book, moſt ex- 
cellently adapted to direct the will, to purify 
the heart, and to confirm the underſtanding, 
by a juſt confidence i in the nature both of God 
and man. 

About the ſame time that Pythagoras firſt 
invented the appellation of philoſopher, li- 
| berty and the conſulſhip were founded at The Ro- 
Rome by the elder Brutus. The revolutions mn cor- — 
of the conſular office, which may be viewed tinguedd | 
in the ſucceſſive lights of a ſubſtance, a ſha- by 5 
dow and a name, have been occaſionally men- 54 


541. 
tioned in the preſent hiſtory. The firſt magt- 


ſtrates 


ES 


(155) Agathias (I. ii. p. 69, 70, 71.) relates this curious ſtory 
Choſroes aſcended the N in the year 531. and made his firſt 


peace with the Romans in the beginning of 533, a date moſt com- 
patible with his yorng ſame and the id age of Iſidore (Alleman, 
Bibliot. Orient, tom, iii, p. 404, Pagi, tom. i. p. 543. 5 0.) 


— —— — — 
— —— 
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ſtrates of the republic had been choſen by the 


people, to exerciſe, in the ſenate and in the 


camp, the powers of peace and and war, 
which were afterwards tranſlated to the em- 


perors. But the tradition of ancient dignity 


was long revered by the Romans and Barba- 
rians. A Gothic hiſtorian applauds the con- 
ſulſhip of Theodoric as the height of all tem- 
poral glory and greatneſs (156) ; the king of 
Italy himſelf congratulates. {tofe annual fa- 


vourites of fortune, who, without the cares, 
enjoyed the ſplendour of the throne ; and at 


the end of a thouſand years, two conſuls 


were created by the ſovereigns of Rome and 
Conſtantinople, for the ſole purpoſe of giving 


a date to the year, and a feſtival to the people. 
But the expences of this feſtival, in which the 


__ wealthy and the vain atpired to ſurpaſs their 


predeceſſors, uenfibly :roſe to the enormous 


ſum of fourſcore thouiand pounds; the wiſeſt 


ſenators declined an vizcic!s honour, which 
involved the certain rnin of their families; 
and to this reluctance | ſhould impute the fre- 


quent chaſms in the laſt age of the conſular 


Tati. The predeceſſors of juſtinian had aſ- 
ſiſted from the public treaſures the dignity of 
the leſs opulent candidates; the avarice of 
that prince preferred the cheaper and wore 
convenient method of advice and regulation 


(157). Seven proce/ſiens or ſpectacles were the 


number to which his edict confined ' 2e horſe 
and chariot races, the athleiic forts, the 


mulic, and pantomimes of the theatre, and 


the 


(156, Caſſiodor. Variarum Epiſt. vi. 1. Jornandes, c. 5 J. p. 696. 


edit. Grot, Quod ſummum bonum primumque in mundo decus 


edicitur. 
(157) See the regulations of Juſtinian (Novell. cv.), dated at 


Coenſtantinople, July 5, and addreſſed to Strategius, treaſurer of the 


empir C, 
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the hunting of wild beaſts; and ſmall pieces 


of ſilver were diſcreetly ſubſtituted to the 
gold medals, which had always excited tu- 


mult and drunkenneſs, when they were ſcat- 


tered with a profuſe hand among the popu- 
lace. Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, and 
his own example, the ſucceſſion of conſuls 


finally ceaſed in the thirteenth year of Juſti- 


nian, whoſe deſpotic temper might be grati- 


fied by the ſilent extinction of a title which 


admoniſhed the Romans of their ancient 
freedom (158). Yet the annual conſulſhip 


ſtill lived in the minds of the people; they 


fondly expected its ſpeedy reſtoration ; they 


applauded the gracious condeſcenſion of ſuc- 


_ ceflive princes, by whom it was aſſumed in 


the firſt year of their reign ; and three cen- 
turies elapſed, after the death of Juſtinian, 


before that obſolete dignity, which had been 
ſuppreſſed by cuſtom, could be aboliſhed by 
law (159). The imperfect mode of diſtin- 
guiſhing each year by the name of a magi- 


ſtrate, was uſefully ſupplied by the date of a 


permanent zra: the creation of the world, 
according to the ſeptuagint verſion, was 
adopted by the Greeks (190), and the Latins, 


Vol. VII. lince 


(158) 8 in Anecdot. c. 26. Aleman, p. 106. In the 


xvilith year after the conſulſhip of Baſilius, according to the rec- 
koning of Marcellinus, Victor, Marius, &c, the ſecret hiſtory was 
compoſed, and, in the eyes of Procopius, the conſulfhip was finally 
aboliſhed, 


(159) By Leo, the philoſopher (Novell. xciv. A. D. 886—grr.). 


See Pagi (Diſſertat. Hypatica, p. 325—3642.) and Ducange (Gloſſ. 


Græc. p. 1635, 1636.). Even the title was vilified: conſulatus co- 
dicilli .... vileſcunt, ſays the emperor himſelf. 
5 4600 According to Julius Africanus, &c. the world was created 
the firſt of September, 5 308 years, three months, and twenty-five 
days befere the birth of Chriſt (ſee Pezron, Antiquite des Tems 


detendie, p. 20—28,); and this ra has been uſed by the Greeks, 


the Oriental Chriſtians, and even by the Ruſſians, till the reign of 


Peter I, The period, however arbitrary, is clear and convenient. 


Of 
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ſince the age of Charlemagne, have computed 
their time from the birth of Chritt (161). 


Of the 7296 years which are ſuppoſed to elapſe ſince the creation, 
we ſhall find 3000 of ignorance and darkneſs; 2000 cither fabulous 
or doubtful; 1000 of ancient hiſtory, commencing with the Perſian 
empire, and the republics of Rome and Athens; 1000 from the fall 
of the Roman empire in the welt to the diſcovery of America; and 

the remaining 296 will almoſt complete three centuries of the modern 
ſtate of Europe and mankind, T regret this chronology, ſo far pre- 


ferable to our double and perplexed method of counting backwards 


and forwards the years before and after the Chriſtian «ra. 

161) The ara of the world has prevailed in the Eaſt ſince the 
vith genera] council (A. D. 681). In the Weſt the Chriſtian ra 
was firſt invented in the vich century: it was propagated in the vilith | 
by the authority and writings of venerable Bede; but it was not till 
the xth that the uſe became legal and popular, See PArt de verifier 
les Dates, Dillert. Preliminaire, p. iii. xii. Dictionaire Diplomati- 
que, tom. i. p. 329—337: the works of a laborious ſociety of Bene- 


dictine monks. 


CHAP. 


of THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


C H A P. XI. 9 


755 Conqueſt 0 of Jillian in the Weſt. be 


and firſt Campaigns of Beliſarius.— He invades 
and ſubques the Vandal Kingdom of Africa — 
His Triumph.—The Gothic War. — He recovers 
Sicily, Naples, and Rome.—Siege of Rome by 
the Gerbe.—- bei Retreat and Laſſes.—Sur- 
render of Ravenna.—Glory of Beli far 16. — 


His domeſtic Shame and M. Nor tuner. 


about fifty years after the fall of the 
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HEN Juſtinian akended the 1 Jufinian 


reſolves to 


Weſtern empire, the kingdoms of the Goths As, 
and Vandals had obtained a ſolid, and, as it“ P. 833. 


might ſeem, a legal eſtabliſhment both in Eu- 


rope and Africa. The titles which Roman 


victory had inſcribed, were erazed with equal 


juſtice by the ſword of the Barbarians; and 


their ſucceſsful rapine derived a more vene- 


rable ſanction from time, from treaties, and 
from the oaths of fidelity, already repeated 
by a ſecond or third generation of -obedient 


ſubjects. Experience and chriſtianity had re- 
futed the ſuperſtitious hope, that Rome was 


founded by the gods to reign for ever over 


the nations of the earth. But the proud 


claims of perpetual and indefeaſible dominion, 


which her ſoldiers could no longer maintain, 


was firmly aſſerted by her ſtateſmen and law- 
yers, whoſe opinions have been ſometimes re- 
vived and propagated in the modern ſchools 
of N After Rome herſelf had 


L 2 been 
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been ſtripped of the Imperial purple, the prin- 


ces of Conſtantinople aſſumed the ſole and 


ſacred ſceptre of the monarchy ; demanded, 
as their rightful inheritance, the provinces 


State of U the 


Vandals, 


Hilderic, 


A. D. 
523—5 30. 


which had been ſubdued by the conſuls, or 


poſſeſſed by the Cæſars; and feebly aſpired to 


deliver their faithful ſubjects of the Weſt from 
the uſurpation of heretics and Barbarians. The 


execution of this ſplendid deſign was in ſome 


2 7 reſerved for Juſtinian. During the five 


firſt years of his reign, he reluctantly waged a 


_ coſtly and unprofitable war againſt the Perſi- 
ans; il his pride ſubmitted to his ambition, 


and he purchaſed, at the price of four hun- 
dred and forty thouſand pounds ſterling, the 
benefit of a precarious truce, which, in the 


language of both nations, was dignified with 
the appellation of the endleſs peace. The ſafety 
of the Eaſt enabled the emperor to employ his 


forces againſt the Vandals; and the internal 
ſtate of Africa afforded an honourable motive, 
and promiſed a ppyerial ſupport, to the Ro- 
man Arms (1). 
According to the betenden of the "Wine wa 
the African kingdom had lineally deſcended 
to Hilderic the eldeſt of the Vandal princes. A 
mild diſpoſition. inclined the ſon 4 a tyrant, 
the grandſon of a conqueror, to prefer the 
counſels of clemency and peace; and his acceſ- 


ſion was mah e che tr edict, which 


reſtored 


8 The 1 ſeries of the Vandal war is celatpd by 3 
m a regular and elegant narrative (l. i. c. 9—2 5, I. ii. c. 113.) 
and happy would be my lot, could I always tread in the footſteps of 
ſuch a guide. From the, entire and diligent peruſal of the Greek text, 
I have a right to pronounce that the Latin and French verſions of Gro- 
tius and Couſin may not be implicitly truſted: yet the preſident Cou- 
min has been often ned and 7 Grotius: was the firſt ſcholar of a 


learned 3 *. 
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reſtored two hundred biſhops to their church- 


es, and allowed the free profeſſion of the Atha- 


naſian creed (2). But the Catholics accepted 


with cold and tranſient gratitude, a favour ſo 
inadequate to their pretenſions, and the vir- 
tues of Hilderic offended the prejudices of his 


countrymen. The Arian clergy preſumed to 


inſinuate that he had renounced the faith, and 


the ſoldiers more loudly complained that he 


had degenerated from the courage, of his an- 


ceſtors. His ambaſſadors were ſuſpected of a 


| ſecret and diſgraceful negociation in the By- 


zantine court; and his general, the Achilles 


(3), as he was named, of the Vandals, loſt a 


The public diſcontent was exaſperated by Ge- 


limer, whoſe age, deſcent. and military fame, 


battle againſt the naked and diſorderly Moors. Gelimer, 


A. D. 
530—534. 


gave him an apparent title to the ſucceſſion: 


he aſſumed, with the conſent of the nation, 
the reins of government; and his unfortu- 


nate ſovereign ſunk without a ſtruggle from | 


the throne to a dungeon, where he was ſtrict- 


ly guarded with a faithful counſellor, and his 
_ unpopular nephew the Achilles of the Van- 


dals. But the indulgence which Hilderic had 


ſhewn to his Catholic ſubjects had powerfully 
recommended him to the favour of Juſtinian, 


who, tor the benefit of his own ſect, could 
acknowledge 


(a) See Ruinart, Hiſt. pee Vandal. e. xii, p. 539. His beſt 
evidence is drawn from the life of St. Fulgentius, compoſed by ene of 
his diſciples, tranſcribed in a great meaſure in the annals of Baronius, 


and printed in ſeveral great collections (Catalog. Bibliot. Bunaviænæ, 1 


tom. i. vol. ii. p. 1258.) 

(3) For what quality of the mind or body? For ſpeed, or beauty. 
or valour?— In what language did the Vandals read Homer Did 
he ſpeak German?— The Latins had four verſions (Fabric. tom. i. I. 2. 


c. 3. p. 297.) : yet, in ſpite of the praiſes of Seneca (Conſol. c. 26.), 


they appear to have been more ſucceſsful in imitating, than in tranſ- 
lating, the Greek poets, But the name of Achilles might be famous 


and popular, even among the 1 Barbarians. 
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acknowledge the uſe and juſtice of religious 
toleration: their alliance, while the nephew 
of Juſtin remained in a private ſtation, was 
cemented by the mutual exchange of gifts and 
letters; and the emperor Juſtinian aſſerted the 
cauſe of royalty and friendſhip. In two ſuc- 
ceſſive embaſſies, he admoniſhed the uſurper 
to repent of his treaſon, or to abſtain, at leaſt, 
from any further violence which might pro- 
voke the diſpleaſure of God and of the Ro- 
mans; to reverence the laws of kindred and 
ſucceſſion, and to ſuffer an infirm old man 
peaceably to end his days, either on the throne 
of Carthage or in the palace of Conſtantino- 
ple. The paſſions or even the prudence of 
Gelimer compelled him ta reject theſe requeſts, 
which were urged in the haughty tone of me- 
nace and command; and he juſtified his ambi- 
tion in a language rarely ſpoken in the Byzan- 
tine court, by alledging the right of a free 
people to remove or puniſh their chief magiſ- 
trate, who had failed in the execution of the 
 kingly office. After this fruitleſs expoſtulati- 
on, the captive monarch was more rigorouſly 
treated, his nephew was deprived of his eyes, 
and the cruel Vandal, confident in his ſtrength 
and diſtance, derided the vain threats and 
1 {low preparations of the emperor of the Faſt. 
1 Juſtinian reſolved to deliver or revenge his 
ſi friend, Gelimer to maintain his uſurpation : 
and the war was preceded, according to the 
practice of civilized nations, by the molt ſo- 
lemn proteſtations, that each party was ſin- 
_-cergly aetrons of peace: ũͥ R 
tates on The report of an African war was grateful 
ve Alrican only to the vain and idle populace of Conſtan- 
8 tinople, whoſe poverty exempted them from 
14 tribute, and whoſe cowardice was ſeldom ex OY 
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poſed to military ſervice. But the wiſer citi- 
zens, who judged of the future by the paſt, 
revolved in their memory the immenſe loſs, 
both of men and money, which the empire 


had ſuſtained in the expedition of Baſiliſcus. 
The troops, which, after five laborious cam- 
paigns, had been recalled from the Perſian 


frontier, dreaded the ſea, the climate, and the 


arms of an unknown enemy. The miniſters 


of the finances computed, as far as they might 


compute, the demands of an African war; 


the taxes which muſt be found and levied to 


ſupply thoſe inſatiate demands; and the dan 
ger, leſt their own lives, or at leaſt their lu. 
crative employments, ſhould be made reſpon- 


 fible for the deficiency of the ſupply. Inſpired 


by ſuch ſelfiſh motives (for we may not ſuſpect 
him of any zeal for the public good), John of 
Cappadocia ventured to oppoſe in full council 
the inclinations of his maſter. He confefled, 
that a victory of ſuch importance could not be 
too dearly purchaſed ; but he repreſented in a 


grave diſcourſe the certain difficulties and the 
uncertain event. You undertake,” ſaid the 
præfect, to beſiege Carthage: by land, the 


„ diſtance is not leſs than one hundred and 


« forty days journey; on the ſea, a whole 


« year (4) muſt elapſe before you can receive 
e any intelligence from your fleet. If Africa 


* ſhould be reduced, it cannot be preſerved 
without the additional conqueſt of Sicily 
and Italy. Succeſs will impoſe the obligati- 

5 | : 2 on 


po A year—abſnrd exaggeration ! The conqueſt of Africa may be 


dated A. D. 533, September 14: it is celebrated by Juſtinian in the 


preface to his Inſtitutes, which were publiſhed November 21, of the 
ſame year, Including the voyage and return, ſuch a computation might 
be truly applied to or Indian empire. : | 
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on of new labours; a ſingle misfortune will 
c attract the Barbarians into the heart of your 
* exhauſted empire.” Juſtinian felt the weight 
of this ſalutary advice; he was confounded 
by the unwonted freedom of an obſequious 
ſervant ; and the deſign of the war would per- 
haps have been relinquiſhed, if his courage 


had not been revived by a voice which ſilen- 
ced the doubts of profane reaſon. © I have 


ſeen a viſion,” cried an artful or fanatic bi- 


7 ſhop of the Eaſt. „It is the will of heaven, 
1 2 emperor, that you ſhould not abandon 


our holy enterpriſe for the deliverance of 


8 the African church. The God of battles 
will march before your ſtandard, and diſ- 


<« perſe- your enemies, who are the enemies 


of his Son.” The emperor might be tempt- 


ed and his counſellors were conſtrained, to 


give credit to this unſeaſonable revelation: 


but they derived more rational hope from the 
revolt, which the adherents of Hilderic or 


Athanaſius had already excited on the borders 


of the Vandal monarchy. Pudentius, an Afri- 
can ſubject, had. — ſigniſied his loyal 
intentions, and a {mall military aid reſtored 


the province of Tripoli to the obedience of 


the Romans. The government of Sardinia 


had been entruſted to Godas, a valiant Bar- 
barian: he ſuſpended the payment of tribute, 
diſclaimed his allegiance to the uſurper, and 


ve audience to the emiſſaries of Juſtinian, 


who found him maſter of that fruitful ifland, at 


the head of his guards, and proudly inveſted 


with the enſigns of royalty. The forces of the 


Vandals were diminiſhed by diſcord and ſuſpi- 
cion; 
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cion ; the Roman armies were animated by 
the ſpirit of Belifarius; one of thoſe heroic 
names which are familiar to OP age and to 
every nation. 


The Africanus of new Rome was born, and Character 


perhaps educated, among the Thracian pea- 


ſants (5), without any of thoſe advantages ris. 
Which had formed the virtues of the elder and 


younger Scipio; a noble origin, liberal ſtu- 
dies, and the emulation of a free ſtate. The 
ſilence of a loquacious ſecretary may be admit- 
ted, to prove that the youth of Beliſarius 
could not afford any ſubject of praiſe: he ſerv- 
ed, moſt aſſuredly with valour and reputation, 
among the private guards of Juſtinian ; and 
when his patron became emperor, the domeſ- 
tic was promoted to military command. Af. 
ter a bold inroad into Perſarmenia, in which 
his glory was ſhared by a colleague, and his 
progreſs was checked by an enemy, Belifarius 
repaired to the important ſtation of Dara, 
where he firſt accepted the ſervice of Proco- 
pius, the faithful companion, and diligent | 


hiſtorian, of his exploits (6). The Mirranes deere 
of Perſia advanced, with forty thouſand of in the Per- 


her beſt troops, to raiſe the fortifications of 


Dara; and ſignified the day and the hour on 5 193k 


Which the citizens ſhould prepare a bath for 
this refreſhment after the toils of victory. He 
encountered an adverſary equal to himſelf, by 
the new title of General of the Eaſt; his ſupe- 
rior 


(F) Rpperro de 6 BeMioapiog E I. ne 1 payne PET a 
trag EN. Procop, (Vandal. I. i. c. II.). Aleman. (Not, ad Anecdot. 
p. F.), an Italian, could eaſily reje& the German vanity of Giphani- 
us and Velſerus, who wiſhed to claim the hero; but his Germania, a 
metropolis of Thrace, I cannot find in any civil or eccleſiaſtical liſts 
of the provinces and cities. 

(6) The two firſt Perſian campaigns of Beliſarius are fairly and co- 

piouſly related by his ſecretary — I. 1, c. 12—18.). 
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rior in the ſcience of war, but much inferior 
in the number and quality of his troops, which 
amounted only to twenty-five thouſand Ro- 


mans and ſtrangers, relaxed in their diſcipline, 
and humbled by recent diſaſters. As the level 
plain of Dara refuſed all ſhelter to ſtratagem 


and ambuſh, Beliſarius protected his front with 
a deep trench, which was prolonged at firſt 
in perpendicular, and afterwards in parallel, 
lines, to cover the wings of cavalry advanta- 


tageoully poſted to command the Hanks and 


rear of the enemy. When the Roman centre 
was ſhaken, their well-timed and rapid charge 


decided the conflict: the ſtandard of Perſia 
fell; the immortals fled ; the infantry threw 
away their bucklers, and eight thouſand of 
the vanquiſhed were left on the field of battle. 


In the next campaign, Syria was invaded on 
the ſide of the deſert ; and Belifarius, with 
twenty thouſand men, haſtened from Dara to 


the relief of the province. During the whole 


ſummer, the deligns of the enemy were baf- 


| fled by his ſkilful diſpoſitions : he preſſed their 


retreat, occupied each night their camp of the 
preceding day, and would have ſecured a 


| bloodleſs victory, if he could have reſiſted the 
impatience of his own troops. Their valiant 


promiſe was faintly ſupported in the hour of 
battle ; the right wing was expoſed by the 
treacherous or cowardly deſertion of the Chrif- 
tian Arabs; the Huns, a veteran band of 
eight hundred warriors, were oppreſſed by 
ſuperior numbers; the flight of the Iſaurians 
was intercepted; but the Roman infant 
ſtood firm on the left; for Beliſarius himſelf, 
diſmounting from his horſe, ſhewed them that 
intrepid Jehair was their only ſafety. They 
turned their backs to the Euphrates, and or 
Laces 
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faces to the enemy: innumerable arrows 


glanced without effect from the compact and 


{ſhelving order of their bucklers; an impene- 
trable line of pikes was oppoſed to the repeat- 
ed aflaults of the Perſian cavalry ; and after a 
reſiſtance of many hours, the remaining troops 


were ſkilfully embarked under the ſhadow of 


the night. The Perſian commander retired 
with diſorder and diſgrace, to anſwer a ſtrict 
account of the lives of ſo many ſoldiers which 
he had conſumed in a barren victory. But 
the fame of Belifarius was not ſullied by a de- 


feat, in which he alone had faved his army 


from the conſequences of their own raſhneſs : 


the approach of peace relieved him from the 


guard of the eaſtern frontier, and his conduct 
in the ſedition of Conſtantinople amply diſ- 


cCharged his obligations to the emperor. When 


the African war became the topic of popular 


diſcourſe and ſecret deliberation, each of the 


Roman generals was apprehenſive, rather than 


ambitious, of the dangerous honour; but as 


ſoon as Juſtinian had declared his preference 
of ſuperior merit, their envy was rekindled by 


the unanimous applauſe which was given to 
the choice of Beliſarius. The temper of the 


Byzantine court may encourage a ſuſpicion, 


that the hero was darkly aſſiſted by the intri- 


gues of his wife, the fair and ſubtle Antonina, 


who alternately enjoyed the confidence and 


incurred the hatred of the empreſs Theodora. 
The birth of Antonina was ignoble, ſhe de- 
ſcended from a family of charioteers ; and her 


_ chaſtity has been ſtained with the fouleſt re- 


proach. Yet ſhe reigned with long and abſo- 
lute power over the mind of her illuſtrious 
Ss huſband ; 
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. bulband; and if Antonina diſdained the merit. 
of con jugal fidelity, ſhe expreſſed a manly 


P'reparati- 
ons for the 
African 
war. 


A. D. 333: 


fr iendihip to Beliſarius, whom ſhe accompa- 
nied with undaunted reſolution in all the 
hardſhips and dangers of a military life (7). 
The preparations for the Atrican war were 
not. unworthy of the laſt conteſt between 
Rome and Carthage. The pride and flower 
of the army conſiſted of the guards of Beliſa- 


rius, who, according to the pernicious indul- 


gence of the times, devoted themſelves by a 


particular oath of fidelity to the ſervice of their 


patron. Their ſtrength and ſtature, for which 


they had been curioully ſelected, the goodneſs 


of their horſes and armour, and the aſſiduous 
practice of all the exerciſes of war, enabled 
them to act whatever their courage might 
prompt; and their courage was exalted by the 
ſocial honour of their rank, and the perſonal 
ambition of favour and fortune. Four hun- 
dred of the braveſt of the Heruli marched un- 
der the banner of the faithful and active Pharas; 


their untractable valour was more highly 


prized than the tame ſubmiſſion of the Greeks 


and Syrians ; and of ſuch importance was it 


deemed to procure a reinforcement of fix hun- 
dred Maſſagetæ, or Huns, that they were al- 
tured by fraud and deceit to engage in a naval 
expedition. Five thouſand horſe and ten 
thouſand foot were embarked at Conſtantino- 
ple for the conqueſt of Africa, but the infan- 
try, for the moſt part levied in Thrace and 


5 Iſauria, yielded to the more prevailing uſe and 


reputaton a the r ; ; and the Scythian 
bow 


7) Seethe birth and character of Antonina, in the e c. 


z. and the Notes of Alemannus, p. 3. 
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bow was the weapon on which the armies of 


Rome were now reduced to place their princi- 


pal dependence. From a laudable deſire to aſ- 
ſert the dignity of his theme, Procopius de- 


fends the ſoldiers of his own time againſt the 
moroſe critics, who confined that reſpectable 


name to the heavy armed warriors of antiqui- 


ty, and malicioully obſerved, that the word 
archer is introduced by Homer (8) as a term 
of contempt. “ Such contempt might perhaps 
be due to the naked youths who appear- 
* ed on foot in the fields of Troy, and, lurk- 
ing behind a tomb: ſtone, or the ſhield of 


« a friend, drew the bow. ſtring to their 


* breaſt (9), and diſmiſſed a feeble and lifeleſs 
4 arrow. But our archers (purſues the hiſtori- 
an) are mounted on horſes, which they ma- 
„ nage with admirable ſkill; their head and 
& ſhoulders are protected by a caſk or buckler; 
they wear greaves of iron on their legs, and 


their bodies are guarded by a coat of mail. 
On their right fide hangs a quiver, a ſword 


on their left, and their hand is accuſtomed 
to wield a lance or javelin in cloſer combat. 


ce 


„ Their bows are ſtrong and weighty; they 
ſhoot in every poſſible direction, advancing, 
retreating, to the front, to the rear, or to 
either flank; and as they are taught to 
% draw the bow-{tring not to the breaſt, but 

to the right ear, firm indeed mult be the 
; +. armour 


(8) See the preface of Procopius. The enemies of archery might 
quote the reproaches of Diomede (Iliad A. 385, &c.) and the permit- 


tere vulnera veutis of Lucan (viii. 384.) : yet the Romans could not 


deſpiſe the arrows of the Parthians; and in the ſiege of Troy, Pan- 
darus, Paris, and Teucer, eee, thoſe haughty warriors who in- 
ſulted them as women or children. | 5 
(9) Neupny A ,] TmEenarey, reg de cn (Iliad A. 123.). How 
conciſe—how juſt—how beautiful is the whole p icture! I ſee the at- 
titudes of the archer l hear the twanging of the bow: 
Aryte Bog, veupn de e nx, akro Noe. 
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* armour that can reſiſt the rapid violence of 
their ſhaft.” Five hundred tranſports, na- 
vigated by twenty thouſand mariners of 
Egypt, Cilicia, and Toma, were collected in 


the harbour of Conſtantinople. The ſmalleſt 
of thele veſſels may be computed at thirty, the 
largeſt at five hundred, tons; and the fair ave- 


rage will ſupply an allowance, liberal, but not 

profuſe, of about one hundred thouſand tons 
(10), for the reception of thirty-five thou- 
ſand ſoldiers and failors, of five thouſand 
horſes, of arms, engines, and military ſtores, 


and of a ſufficient ſtock of water and proviſi- 

ons for a voyage, perhaps, of three months. 
Ihe proud galhes, which in former ages ſwept 
the Mediterranean with ſo many hundred 
dars, had long ſince diſappeared ; and the fleet 


of Juſtinian was eſcorted only by ninety-two 


light brigantines, covered from the miſſile 


weapons of the enemy, and rowed by two 
thouſand of the brave and robuſt youth of 


Conſtantinople. Twenty-two generals are 


named, moſt of whom were afterwards diſ- 
tinguiſhed in the wars of Africa and Italy : but 
the ſupreme command, both by land and ſea 
was delegated to Belifarius alone, with a_ 
boundleſs power of acting according to his diſ- 
cretion as if the emperor himſelf were preſent. 


The ſeparation of the naval and military pro- 


feſſions 


(10) The text appears to allow fer the largeſt veſſels 50,-00 medim- 


ni, or 3990 tons-(fince the medimnus weighed 160 Roman, or 120 


averdupois, pounds). I have given a more rational interpretation, 


by ſuppoſing that the Attic ſtyle of Procopius conceals the legal and 


popular medias, 2 ſixth part of the medimnus (Hooper's Ancient Mea- 
ſares, p. F'52, &c.), A contrary, and indeed a ſtranger miſtake, 
has crept into au oration of Dinarchus (contra Demoſthenem, in 
Reiſke Orator. Grec. tom. iv. P. ii. p. 21.). By reducing the un- 
ver of ſhips from 500 to 50, and tranſlating jrdiperee by mines, or 
pounds, Couſin has generouſly allowed 5025 tons for the whole of the 
Imperial fleet — Did he never think * _ p e 
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feſſions is at once the effect and the cauſe of 
the modern improvements in the ene of na- 
vigation and maritime war. 


In the ſeventh year of the reign of juſtinian, $i nah} os 


and about the time of the ſummer ſolſtice, the © 


whole fleet of ſix hundred ſhips was ranged Jure. 


In martial pomp before the gardens of the pa- 
lace. The patriarch pronounced his benedic- . 
tion, the emperor ſignified his laſt commands, 
the general's trumpet gave the ſignal of de- 
parture, and every heart, according to its fears 
or wiſhes, explored with anxious curiolity the 
omens of misfortune and ſucceſs. The firſt 
halt was made at Perinthus or Heraclea, where 
Belifarius waited five days to receive ſome 
: Thracian horſes, a military gift of his ſove- 
reign. From thence the fleet purſued their 
courſe through the midſt of the Propontis ; | 
but as they ſtruggled to paſs the ſtreights of 
the Helleſpont, an unfavourable wind detain- 
ed them four days at Abydus, where the ge- 
neral exhibited a memorable leſſon of firmneſs 
and ſeverity. Two of the Huns, who in a 
drunken quarrel had {lain one of their fellow- 
_ ſoldiers, were inſtantly ſhewn to the army ſuſ- 
| pended on a lofty gibbet. The national in- 
_ dignity was reſented by their countrymen, 
who diſclaimed the ſervile laws of the empire, 
and aſſerted the free privilege of Scythia, where 
a {mall fine was allowed to expiate the haſty 
ſallies of intemperance and anger. Their com- 
plaints were ſpecious, their clamours were 
loud, and the Romans were not averſe to the 
example of diſorder and impunity. But the 


frlaiſing ſedition was appeaſed by the authority 


and eloquence of the general : and he repre- 
ſented to the allembled troops the obligation 


of 


1. 
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of juſtice, the importance of diſcipline, the re- 


_ wards of piety and virtue, and the unpardona- 


ble guilt of murder, which, in his apprehenſion, 


was aggravated rather than excuſed by the vice 


of intoxication (11). In the navigation from 


the Helleſpont to Peloponneſus, which the 
Greeks, after the ſiege of Troy, had perform- 
ed in four days (12); the fleet of Beliſarius 
was guided in their courſe by his maſter-galley, 


conſpicuous in the day by the redneſs of the 


ſails, and in the night by the torches blazing 
from the maſt-head. It was the duty of the 


pilots, as they ſteered between the iſlands, and 


turned the capes of Malea and Tænarium, to 


preſerve the juſt order and regular intervals of 


ſuch a multitude of ſhips; as the wind was 
fair and moderate, their labours were not un- 


ſucceſsful, and the troops were ſafely diſem- 


barked at Methone on the Meſſenian coaſt, to 
repoſe themſelves for a while after the fatigues 


of the ſea. In this place they experienced how 


avarice, inveſted with authority, may ſport 
with the lives of thouſands which are bravely 


expoſed for the public ſervice. According to 
military practice, the bread or biſcuit of the 
Romans was twice prepared in the oven, and 
2 diminution of one-fourth was cheerfully 
allowed for the loſs of weight. To gain this 
miſerable profit, and to ſave the expence of 

e wood, 


(11) I have read of a Greek legiſlator, who inſlicted a double pe- 
nalty on the crimes committed in a ſtate of intoxication ; but it ſeems 
agreed that this was rather a political than a moral law. 


2) Or even in three days, ſince they anchored the firſt evening 


in the neighbouring iſle of Tenedos: the ſecond day they failed to 


Leſbos, the third to the promontory of Eubœa, and on the fourth 


they reached Argos (Homer, Odyſſ. P. 130-183. Wood's eſſay on 
Homer, p. 40—46.), A pirata failed ſrom the Helleſpont to the 
ſea- port of Sparta in three days (Xenophon, Hellen. I. ii. c. I.). 
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wood, the prefect John of Cappadocia had giv- : 
en orders, that the flour ſhould be ſlightly bak- 


ed by the ſame fire which warmed the baths 


of Conſtantinople ; and when the ſacks were 
opened, a ſoft and mouldy paſte was diftribut- 


ed to the army. Such unwholeſome food, 
aſſiſted by the heat of the climate and ſeaſon, 


ſoon produced an epidemical diſeaſe, which 


ſwept away five hundred ſoldiers. Their health 
was reſtored by the diligence of Beliſarius, 


who provided freſh bread at Methone, and 
boldly expreſſed his juſt and humane indigna- 
tion: the emperor heard his complaint; the 
general was praiſed; but the miniſter was not 
pouniſhed. From the port of Methone, the 


pilots ſteered along the weſtern coaſt of Pelo- 


ponneſus, as far as the iſle of Zacynthus or 


Zant, before they undertook the voyage (in 


their eyes a molt arduous voyage) of one hun- 


dred leagues over the Ionian ſea. As the fleet 
was ſurpriſed by a calm, ſixteen days were 


conſumed in the ſlow navigation; and even 
the general would have ſuffered the intolerable 


hardſhip of thirſt, if the ingenuity of Antoni- 
na had not preſerved the water in glaſs- bottles, 


which ſhe buried deep in the ſand in a part of 


the ſhip impervious to the rays of the ſun. 
At length the harbour of Caucana (13), on 


the ſouthern ſide of Sicily, afforded a ſecure 


and hoſpitable ſhelter. The Gothic officers 


who governed the iſland in the name of the 
daughter and grandſon of Theodoric, obeyed 


their imprudent orders, to receive the troops 
of Juſtinian like friends and allies : proviſions 


were liberally ſupplied, the cavalry was re- 


Vo. VII. M mounted 


(13) duenne near Camarina, 1s at leaſt 50 miles lz 50 or 406 
Radia) from e Sicilia Antiqua, p. 25 ). 
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mounted (14), and Procopius ſoon returned 


from Syracuſe with correct information of the 


ſtate and deſigns of the Vandals. His intelli- 


gence determined Beliſarius to haſten his ope- 
rations, and his wiſe impatience was ſeconded 
by the winds. The fleet loſt ſight of Sicily, 
paſſed before the iſle of Malta, diſcovered the 
capes of Africa, ran along the coaſt with a 


ſtrong gale from the north-eaſt, and finally caſt 


anchor at the promontory of Caput vada, 


about five days journey to the ſouth of Car- 


thage (15). 5 f : 
Ik Gelimer had been informed of the ap- 


langt onthe proach of the enemy, he mutt have delayed 
the conqueſt of Sardinia, for the immediate 


deptember. defence of his perſon and kingdom. A de- 


tachment of five thouſand ſoldiers, and one 


hundred and twenty gallies, would have join- 


ed the remaining forces of the Vandals; and 


the deſcendant of Genſeric might have ſur- 
priſed and oppreſſed a fleet of deep: laden 


tranſports incapable of action, and of light 


brigantines that ſeem only qualified for flight. 
Beliſarius had ſecretly trembled when he over- 


heard his ſoldiers, in the paſſage, emboldening 


each other to confeſs their apprehenſions: if 


they were once on ſhore, they hoped to main- 


tain the honour of their arms; but if they 
ſhould be attacked at fea, they did not bluſh 


- (14) Procopius, Gothic, I. i. c. 3. Tibi tollit hinnitum apta qua- 
drigis equa, in the Sicilian paſtures of Groſphus (Horat. Carm. ii, 
16.). Acragas. ... . magnanimùm quondam generator equorum 


92 (Virgil, Z£neid. ili. 704.). Thero's horſes, whole victories are im- 


mortalized by Pindar, were bred in this country. 

15) The Caput vada of Procopius (where Juſtinian afterwards 
founded a city—de Edific. I. vi. c. 6.) is the promontory of Ammon 
in Strabo, the Brachodes of Ptolemy, the Capaudia of the moderns, 
long narrow lip that runs into the ſea (Shaw's Travels, p. 111.), 
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to acknowledge that they wanted courage to 
contend at the ſame time with the winds, the 
waves, and the Barbarians (16). The know- 


ledge of their ſentiments decided Beliſarius to 
ſeize the firſt opportunity of landing them on 


the coaſt of Africa; and he prudently rejected, 


in a council of war, the propoſal of failing 


with the fleet and army into the port of Car- 


thage. Three months after their departure 


from Conſtantinople, the men and horſes, the 
arms and military ſtores, were ſafely diſem- 


| barked, and five ſoldiers were left as a guard 
on board of each of the ſhips, which were dif- 


_ poſed in the form of a ſemicircle. The remain- 


der of the troops occupied a camp on the ſea- 


ſhore, which they fortified, according to an- 
cient diſcipline, with a ditch and rampart ; and 
the diſcovery of a ſource of freſh water, while 
it allayed the thirſt, excited the ſuperſtitious 


-þ _- - confidence, of the Romans. The next morn- 


ing, ſome of the neighbouring gardens were 
pillaged ; and Belifarins, after chaſtiſing the 
offenders, embraced the flight occaſion, but 
the deciſive moment, of inculcating the max- 
ims of juitice, moderation, and genuine poli- 
cy. © When I firſt accepted the commiſhon 


e of ſubduing Africa, I depended much leſs,” 


ſaid the general, on the numbers, or even 


the bravery, of my troops, than upon the 


£c 


* 


friendly diſpoſition of the natives, and their 


immortal hatred to the Vandals. You alone 


can deprive me of this hope: if you conti- 
nue to extort by rapine what might be pur- 
* chaſed for a little money, ſuch acts of vio- 
< lence will reconcile theſe implacable enemies, 


N | M 2 and 


(16) A centurion of Mark Antony expreſſed, though in a more 


manly ſtrain, the ſame diflike to the ſea and to naval combats ( Plu- 


tarch in Antonio, p. 1730. edit. Hen, Steph.) 
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* and unite them in a juſt and holy league 
* againſt the invaders of their country.” Theſe 
exhortations were enforced by a rigid diſci- 
pline ; of which the ſoldiers Teint ves ſoon 


felt and praiſed the ſalutary effects. The in- 


habitants, inſtead of deſerting their houſes, 
or hiding their corn, ſupplied the Romans 


with a fair and liberal. market: the civil offi- 
cers of the province continued to exerciſe their 


functions in the name of Juſtinian ; and the 


_ clergy, from motives of conſcience and inte- 


reſt, aſſiduouſly laboured to promote the cauſe 


of a Catholic emperor. The {mall town of 
Sullecte (17), one day's journey from the 


camp, had the honour of being foremoſt to 


open her gates, and to reſume her ancient al- 


legiance : the larger cities of Leptis and Adru- 


metum imitated the example of loyalty as ſoon 


as Beliſarius appeared; and he advanced with- 
out oppoſition as far as Graſle, a palace of the 


Vandal kings, at the diſtance of fifty miles 


from Carthage. The weary Romans indulged 
themſelves in the refreſhment of ſhady groves, 
cool fountains, and delicious fruits; and the 
preference which Procopius allows to theſe 
gardens over any that he had feen, either in 
the Eaſt or Welt, may be aſcribed either to the 
taſte or the fatigue of the hiſtorian. In three 
generations, proſperity and a warm climate 
had diſſolved the hardy virtue of the Vandals, 

who inſenſibly became the moſt luxurious of 

mankind. In their villas and gardens, which 


might 


(17) Sullecte is perhaps the Turris Hannibalis, an old building, 
now as large as the tower of London, The march of Beliſarius to 
Leptis, Adrumetum, &c. is illuſtrated by the campaign of Cæſar 
(Hirtivs, de Bello Africano, with the Analyſe of Guichardt), and 
Shaw's Travel's (p. zei. ) in the ſame country, 
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might deſerve the Perſian name of paradiſe _ 
(18), they enjoyed a cool and elegant repoſe ; _ 


and, after the daily uſe of the bath, the Bar- 
barians were ſeated at a table profuſely ſpread 


with the delicacies of the land and ſea. Their 
ſilken robes, looſely flowing after the faſhion 


of the Medes, were embroidered with gold: 
love and hunting were the labours of their 
life, and their vacant hours were amuſed by 
pantomimes, Chhariot- races, and the muſic and 
dances of the theatre. „„ 

In a march of ten or twelve days, the vigi- 
lance of Beliſarius was conſtantly awake and 


105 


Defeats th 
Vandals in 
the fir 


active againſt his unſeen enemies, by whom in batte. 


every place, and at every hour, he might be 
ſuddenly attacked. An officer of confidence 


and merit, John the Armenian, led the van- - 
guard of three hundred horſe ; fix hundred 


Maſſagetæ covered at a certain diſtance the 


left flank ; and the whole fleet, ſteering along 


the coaſt, ſeldom loſt fight of the army, which 


moved each day about twelve miles, and lodg- 


ed in the evening in ſtrong camps, or in 
friendly towns. The near approach of the 
Romans to Carthage filled the mind of Geli- 
mer with anxiety and terror. He prudently 


wiſhed to protract the war till his brother, 


with his veteran troops, ſhould return from 
the conqueſt of Sardinia ; and he now la- 


mented the raſh pohcy of his anceſtors, who, 


by deſtroying the fortifications of Africa, had 
left him only the dangerous reſource of riſking 


a battle in the neighbourhood of his capital. 
OS The 


(18) ThapuJeioos nano αναẽHu by narig inpery, The paradiſes, a 


name and faſhion adopted from Perſia, may be repreſented by the 


royal garden of Iſpahan (Voyage d'Olearius, p. 774). See, in the 
Greek romances, their moſt perfect model (Longus, Paſtoral, l, iv, 
p. 99—121, Achilles Tatius, I, i. p. 22, 23.) 
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The Vandal conquerors, from their original 


number of fifty thouſand, were multiplied, 
without including their women and children, 
to one hundred and ſixty thouſand fighting 


men : and ſuch forces, animated with valour 


and union, might have cruſhed, at their firſt 
landing, the feeble and exhauſted bands of 


the Roman general. But the friends of the 
_ captive king were more inclined to accept the 
invitations, than to reſiſt the progreſs of Beli- 


ſarius; and many a proud Barbarian diſguiſ- 


ed his averſion to war under the more ſpecious 


name of his hatred to the uſurper. Yet the 


authority and promiſes of Gelimer collected a 
formidable army, and his plans were concerted 
with ſome degree of military ſkill. An 2255 
Was diſpatched to his brother Ammatas, 
collect all the forces of Carthage, and to * : 


counter the van of the Roman army at the 


diſtance of ten miles from the city : his ne- 
phew Gibamund, with two thouſand horſe, 
was deſtined to attack their left, when the 
monarch himſelf, who ſilently followed, inould 
charge their rear, in a fituation which ex- 


cluded them from the aid or even the view of 


their fleet. But the raſhneſs of Ammatas was 
fatal to himſelf and his country. He antici- 
pated the hour of the attack, outſtripped his 
tardy followers, and was pierced with a mor- 
tal wound, after he had ſlain with his own 


hand twelve of the boldeſt antagoniſts. His 
Vandals fled to Carthage; the highway, al- 


moſt ten miles, was ſtrewed with dead bodies; 
and it ſcemed incredible that ſuch multitudes 


could be {laughtered by the ſwords of three 


hundred Romans. The nephew of Gelimer 


was de feated after a flight combat by the ſix 
hundred 


| 
| 
= 
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hundred Maſſagetæ; they did not equal the 
third part of his numbers; ; but each Scythian 


Was fired by the example of his chief, who 
glorioully exerciſed the privilege of his family, 


by riding foremoſt and alone to ſhoot the firſt 
arrow againſt the enemy. In the mean while, 
_ Gelimer himſelf, ignorant of the event, and 
_ miſguided by the windings of the hills, inad. 


vertently paſſed the Roman army, and reach- 


ed the ſcene of action where Ammatas had fal- 


len. He wept the fate of his brother and of 


Carthage, charged with irreſiſtible fury the 
advancing ſquadrons, and might have purſued, 
and perhaps decided, the victory, if he had not 


_ waſted thoſe ineſtimable moments in the diſ- 


charge of a vain, though pious, duty to the 
dead. While his ſpirit was broken by this 


mournful office, he heard the trumpet of Beh- 


ſarius, Who, leaving Antonina and his infan- 


try in the camp, preſſed forwards with his 
guards and the remainder of the cavalry to 
rally his flying troops, and to reſtore the for- 
tune of the day. Much room could not be 

found in this diſorderly battle for the talents 


of a general; but the king fled before the he- 
ro; and the Vandals, accuſtomed only to a 


Mooriſh enemy, were incapable of withſtand- 


ing the arms and diſcipline of the Romans. 
Gelimer retired with haſty ſteps towards the 
deſert of Numidia ; but he had ſoon the con- 
ſolation of learning that his private orders for 
the execution of Hilderic and his captive 
friends had been faithfully obeyed. The ty- 
rant's revenge was uſeful only to his enemies. 
The death of a lawful prince excited the com- 


paſſion of his people ; his life might have per- 


plexcd the victorious Romans; and the lieu- 
| tenant 
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tenant of Juſtinian, by a crime of which he 


was innocent, was relieved from the painful 
alternative of forfeiting his honour or relin- 


quiſhing his conqueſts. 
As ſoon as the tumult had ſubſided, the ſe- 


veral parts of the army informed each other of 


the accidents of the day; and Belifarius 
pitched his camp on the field of victory, to 
which the tenth mile-ſtone from Carthage had 

applied the Latin appellation of decimus. From 
a wiſe ſuſpicion of the ſtratagems and reſourc- 
es of the Vandals, he marched the next day in 
order of battle, halted in the evening before 


the gates of Carthage, and allowed a night of 


repoſe, that he might not, in darkneſs and 


diſorder, expoſe the city to the licence of the 


ſoldiers, or the ſoldiers themſelves to the ſecret 


ambufh of the city. But as the fears of Beli- 
farius were the reſult of calm and intrepid rea- 


| fon, he was ſoon ſatisfied that he might con- 


fide, without danger, in the peaceful and 
friendly aſpect of the capital. Carthage blaz- 


ed with innumerable torches, the ſignals of 
the public joy; the chain was removed that 


guarded the entrance of the port; the gates 
were thrown open, and the b 


xople, with ac- 
clamations of gratitude, hailed and invited 
their Roman deliverers. The defeat of the 
Vandals, and the freedom of Africa, were an- 
nounced to the city on the eve of St. Cyprian, 
when the churches were already adorned and 
illuminated for the feſtival of the martyr, 


whomthree centuries of ſuperſtition had almoſt 


raifed to a local deity. The Arians, conſci- 
ous that their reign had expired, reſigned the 
temple to the Catholics, who reſcued their ſaint 
trom profane hands, performed the holy rites, 

: 5 and 
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and loudly proclaimed the creed of Athanaſius 
and Juſtinian. One awful hour reverſed the 


fortunes of the contending parties. The ſup- 
pliant Vandals, who had ſo lately indulged the 
vices of conquerors, ſought an humble refuge 


in the ſanctuary of the church; while the mer- 


chants of the Eaſt were delivered from the 
deepeſt dungeon of the palace by their affright- 


ed keeper, who implored the protection of his 


_ captives, and ſhewed them through an aper- 

ture in the wall, the fails of the Roman fleet. 
After their ſeparation from the army, the na- 
val commanders had proceeded with flow 
caution along the coaſt, till they reached the 

Hermæan promontory, and obtained the firſt 
Intelligence of the victory of Belifarius. Faith- 


ful to his inſtructions, they would have caſt 


anchor about twenty miles from Carthage, if 
the moſt ſkilful ſeamen had not repreſented 


the perils of the ſhore, and the ſigns of an im- 
pending tempeſt. Still ignorant of the revolu- 
tion, they declined, however, the raſh at- 
tempt of forcing the chain of the port; and 
the adjacent harbour and ſuburb of Mandra- 


cium were inſulted only by the rapine of a pri- 


vate officer who diſobeyed and deſerted his lea- 


ders. But the Imperial fleet, advancing with a 
fair wind, ſteered through the narrow entrance 
of the Goletta, and occupied in the deep and ca- 
pacious lake of Tunis a ſecure ſtation about five 


miles from the capital (19). No ſooner was 


Beliſarius informed of their arrival, than he 


diſpatched 


(19) The neighbourhood of Gn the ſea, the land, and the 
rivers, are changed almoſt as much as the works of man. The ifth- 
mus, or neck, of the city is now confounded with the continent: 
the harbour is a dry plain; and the lake, or ſtagnum, no more than 


a moraſs, with ſix or ſeven feet water in the mid-channel., See 
d'Anville (Geographie Ancienne, tom. iii, p. 82.), Shaw (Travels, 


p. 77—84.), Marmol (Deſcription de VAfrique, tom, ii, p. 465. } 
| and Thuanus (wii. 12, tom. iii. p. 334). 
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diſpatched orders, that the gr cateſt part of 
the mariners ſhould be immediately landed to 


join the triumph, and to ſwell the apparent 
numbers of the Romans. Before he allowed 


them to enter the gates of Carthage, he ex- 


horted them in a diſcourſe worthy of himſelf 


and the occaſion, not to diſgrace the glory of 


their arms ; and to remember that the Van- 
dals had been the tyrants, but that hey were 
the deliverers of the Africans, who muſt now 
be reſpected as the voluntary and affectionate 

| ſubjects of their common ſovereign. The 


Romans marched through the ſtreets in cloſe 
ranks, prepared for battle if an enemy had 
appeared; the ſtrict order maintained by the 
general imprinted on their minds the duty 


of obedience ; and in an age in which cuſtom 
and impunity. almoſt ſanctified the abuſe of 
conqueſt, the genius of one man repreſled 


the paſſions of a victorious army. The voice 
of menace and complaint was ſilent; the 


trade of Carthage was not interrupted: While 
Africa changed her maſter and her govern- 
ment, the ſhops continued open and buſy ; 
and the foldiers, after ſufficient guards had 
been poſted, modeſtly departed to the houſes 
which were allotted for their reception. Be- 
liſarius fixed his reſidence in the palace; ſeat- 
ed himſelf on the throne of Genſeric; ac. 
cepted and diſtributed the Barbaric ſpoil; 
granted their lives to the ſuppliant Vandals; 
and laboured to repair the damage which the 
tuburb of Mandracium had ſuſtained in the 
preceding night. At ſupper hie entertained 
his pri ncipal officers with the form and mag- 


nilicence 
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niſicence of a royal banquet (20). The vic- 


tor was reſpectfully ſerved by the captive of- 


ficers of the houſehold; and in the moments 
of feſtivity, when the impartial ſpectators 
applauded the fortune and merit of Belifarius, 
his envious flatterers ſecretly ſhed their ve- 


nom on every word and geſture which might | 
alarm the ſuſpicions of a jealous monarch. 


One day was given to theſe pompous ſcenes, 
which may not be deſpiſed as uſeleſs if they 
_ attracted the popular veneration; but the ac- 

tive mind of Beliſarius, which in the pride of 
victory could ſuppoſe a deteat, had already 
reſolved, that the Roman empire in Africa 
ſhould not depend on the chance of arms, or 
the favour of the people. The fortifications 


of Carthage had alone been exempted from 


the general proſcription ; but in the reign of 


ninety- five years they were ſuffered to decay 


by the thoughtleſs and indolent Vandals. A 
wiſer conqueror reſtored with incredible diſ- 


patch the walls and ditches of the city. His 
liberality encouraged the workmen ; the ſol- 
diers, the mariners, and the citizens, vied with 


each other in the ſalutary labour; and Gel- 
mer, who had feared to truſt his perſon in an 


open town, beheld with aſtoniſhment and de- 


ſpair the riſing ſtrength of an impregnable 
tortreſs. e : 1 

_ That unfortunate monarch after the loſs of 
his capital, applied himſelf to collect the re- 


mains 
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Final defeat 
of Gelimer 


and the 


(20) From Delphi, the name of delphicum was given, both in 
Greck and Latin, to a tripod; and, by an eaſy analogy, the ſame 
appeliation was extended at Rome, Conſtantinople, and Carthage, 
to the royal banqueting room (Procopius, Vandal, I. i. c. 21, Du- 
ange, Gloſl, Grac. p. 277. Ampiuoy, ad Alexiad. p.412.), 


Vandals, 
A. D. 33. 
November. 
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mains of an army ſcattered, rather than de- 


ſtroyed, by the preceding battle; and the 
hopes of pillage attracted ſome Mooriſh bands 
to the ſtandard of Gelimer. He encamped in 


the fields of Bulla, four days journey from 
Carthage; inſulted the capital, which he de- 


prived of the uſe of an aqueduct; propoſed 
an high reward for the head of every Ro- 


man; affected to ſpare the perſons and pro- 
perty of his African ſubjects, and ſecretly ne- 
gociated with the Arian ſectaries and the con- 


federate Huns. Under theſe circumſtances, 


the conqueſt of Sardinia ſerved only to ag- 


gravate his diſtreſs : be reflected with the 
deepeſt anguiſh, that he had waſted, in that 


uſeleſs enterpriſe, five thouſand of his braveſt 
troops; and he read, with grief and ſhame, 
the victorious letters of his brother Zano, 
who expreſſed a ſanguine confidence that the 


king, after the example of their anceſtors, 
had already chaſtiſed the raſhneſs of the Ro- 


man in vader. Alas! my brother,” replied 

| Gelimer, © Heaven has declared againſt our 

 < unhappy nation. While you have ſubdued 
* Sardinia, we have loſt Africa. No ſooner. 

did Belifarius appear with a handful of ſol- 

diers, than courage and proſperity deſerted 


the cauſe of the Vandals. Your nephew 
“ Gibamund, your brother Ammatas, have 
* been betrayed to death by the cowardice of 
their - followers. Our horſes, our ſhips, 
* Carthage itſelf, and all Africa, are in the 


power of the enemy. Yet the Vandals ſtill 
prefer an ignominious repoſe, at the ex- 


*« pence of their wives and children, their 


< wealth and liberty. Nothing now remains, 


+ except the field of Bulla, and the hope of 
your valour. Abandon Sardinia; fly to 
— *© Our 
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e our relief; reſtore our empire, or periſh 
* by our ſide.” On the receipt of this epiſ- 


tle, Zano imparted his grief to the principal 
Vandals ; 3 but the intelligence was prudently 


concealed from the natives of the iſland. 
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The troops embarked in one hundred ang 


twenty gallies at the port of Cagliari, caſt 


anchor the third day on the confines of 
Mauritania, and haſtily purſued their march 
to join the royal ſtandard in the camp of 


Bulla. Mournful was the interview: the 
two brothers embraced ; they wept in ſilence; 


no queſtions were aſked of the Sardinian 
victory; no enquiries were made of the Afri- 
can misfortunes : they ſaw before their eyes 
the whole extent of their calamities ; and the 
abſence of their wives and children afforded 
2 melancholy proof, that either death or cap- 


_ tivity had been their lot. The languid fpirit 
of the Vandals was at length awakened and 


united by the entreaties of their king, the 
example of Zano, and the inſtant danger 


which threatened their monarchy and reli- 
gion. The military ſtrength of the nation _ 


advanced to battle ; and ſuch was the rapid 
increaſe, that before their army reached Tri- 
cameron, about twenty miles from Carthage, 
they might boaſt, perhaps with ſome exagge- 
ration, that they ſurpaſſed, in a tenfold pro- 
portion, the diminutive powers of the Ro- 


mans. But theſe powers were under the 


command of Beliſarius; and, as he was con- 
ſcious of their ſuperior merit, he permitted 
the Barbarians to ſurpriſe him at an unſea- 
ſonable hour. The Romans were inſtantly 

under arms: a rivulet covered their front; 
the cavalry formed the firſt line, which Beli- 
ſarius ſupported in the center, at the head of 


five 
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| five hundred guards ; the infantry, at ſome _ 


diſtance, was poſted in the ſecond line; and 
the vigilance of the general watched the ſepa- 


rate ſtation and ambiguous faith of the Maſ- 


fagetæ, who ſecretly reſerved their aid for 
the conquerors. The hiſtorian has inſerted, 
and the reader may eaſily my ply, the ſpeeches 
(21) of the commanders, who, by arguments 
the moſt appoſite to their ſituation, inculcat- 


ed the importance of victory and the con- 
tempt of life. Zano, with the troops which 
had followed him to the conqueſt of Sardinia, 
was placed in the center; and the throne of 
Genſeric might have ſtood, if the multitude 


of Vandals had imitated ther intrepid reſo- 


lution. Caſting away their lances and miſſile 


weapons, they drew their ſwords, and ex- 

pected the charge : the Roman cavalry thrice 
paſſed the rrvulet ; they were thrice repulſed ; 

ny the conflict was firmly maintained, till 


Zano fell, and the ſtandard of Beliſarius was 
diſplayed. Gelimer retreated to his camp; 
the Huns joined the purſuit ; and the victors 


deſpoiled the bodies of the flain: Yet no 


more than fifty Romans, and eight hundred 
Vandals, were found on the field of battle ; 


ſo inconſiderable was the carnage of a day, 


which extinguiſhed a nation, and transferred 


the empire of Africa. In the evening, Beli- 
ſarius led his infantry to the attack of the 
camp; and the puſillanimous flight of Gel- 
mer expoſed the vanity of his recent decla- 


_ rations, that, to the vanquiſhed, death was 
a relief, life a burthen, and infamy the only 


object of terror, His departure was ſecret ; 
but 


- (2x) Theſe. orations always expreſs the fenſe of the times and 
ſometimes of the actors, I have condenſed that ſenſe, and thrown. 


away declamation, 
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but as ſoon as the Vandals diſcovered that 


their king had deſerted them, they haſtily 
diſperſed, anxious only for their perſona! 


ſafety, and careleſs of every object that is 
dear or valuable to mankind. The Romans 


entered the camp without reſiſtance ; and the 


wildeſt ſcenes of diſorder were veiled in the 


darkneſs and confuſion of the night. Every 


Barbarian who met their ſwords was inhu- 
manly matſacred ; their widows and daugh- 
ters, as rich beirs, or beautiful concubines, 
were embraced by the licentious ſoldiers; 
and avarice itſelf was almoſt ſatiated with the 


treaſures of gold and ſilver, the accumulated 
fruits of conqueſt or ceconomy in a long pe- 
riod of proſperity and peace, In this frantic 


ſearch, the troops even of Belifarius forgot 


their caution and reſpect. Intoxicated with 
luſt and rapine, they explored in ſmall parties, 
or alone, the adjacent ſields, the woods, the 
rocks, and the caverns, that might poſſibly 
| conceal : any deſirable prize: laden x with booty, 


they deſerted their ranks, and wandered, 


without a guide, on the dat road to Py : 
thage ; and if the flying enemies had dared 


to return, very few of the conquerors would 
have eſcaped. Deeply ſenſible of the diſgrace 


and danger, Belifarius paſſed an apprehenſive 
night on the field of victory; at the dawn of 


day, he planted his ſtandard on a hill, re- 
called his guards and veterans, and gr adually 
reſtored the modeſty and obedience of the 


camp. It was equally the concern of the Ro- 


man general to ſubdue the hoſtile, and to 
fave the proſtrate Barbarian : and the ſuppli- 
ant Vandals, who could be found only in 
churches, were protected by his authority, 
difarmed, and ſeparately confined, that ight 
might 
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might neither diſturb the public peace, nor 


become the victims of popular revenge. Aft- 


ter diſpatching a light detachment to tread 


the footſteps of Gelimer, he advanced with 


his whole army, about ten days march, as 


far as Hippo Regius, which no longer po. 


Conguelt of 


Africa by 
Beliſarius, 
A. D. 534+ 


ſeſſed the relics of St. Auguſtin (22). The 


ſeaſon, and the certain intelligence that the 


Vandal had fled to the inacceſſible country of 


the Moors, determined Beliſarius to relin- = 


quiſh the vain purſuit, and fix his winter- 
quarters at Carthage. From thence he dif- 


_ patched his principal heutenant, to inform 
the emperor, that, in the ſpace of three 


months, he had atchieved the conqueſt of 


Africa. 


Beliſarius ſpoke the language of truth. 
The ſurviving Vandals yielded, without re- 
ſiſtance, their arms and their freedom: the 
neighbourhood of Carthage ſubmitted to his 
preſence; and the more diſtant provinces 
were ſucceſſively ſubdued by the report of his 
victory. Tripoli was confirmed in her vo— 


luntary allegiance; Sardinia and Corſica ſur- 
rendered to an officer, who carried, inſtead 


of a {word, the head of the valiant Zano; 


and the illes of Majorca, Minorca, and Ivica, 
conſented to remain an humble appendage of 
che African kingdom. Cæſarea, a royal city, 


Which 


(22) The relics of St. Auguſtin were carried by the African bi- 
ſhops to their Sardinian exile (A. D. 500.) ; and it was believed in 
the viith century that Liutprand, king of the Lombards, tranſport- 
ed them (A. D. 721.) irom Sardinia to Pavia. In the year 1695, 


the Auguſtin friars of that city found a brick arch, marble coffin, 
Hilver caſe, ſilk wrapper, bones, blood, &c. aud perhaps an inſcrip- 


tion of Agoſtino in Gothic letters. But this uleful diſcovery has 
been diſputed by reaſon and jealouſy (Baronius, Annal. A. D. 725. 
No, 2—9. Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſ. tom, xili. p. 944. Montfaucon, 


Diarium Ital. p. 26-30. Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Medii Ævi tom. 


v. diſſert. Iviii. p. 9. who had compoſed a ſeparate treatiſe before the 


| decree of che biſhop of Pavia, and Pope Benedict XIII.). 
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Which in looſer geography may be confound- 
ed with the modern Algiers, was ſituated 
thirty days march to the weſtward of Car- 
thage : by land, the road was infeſted by the 
Moors ; but the ſea was open, and the Ro- 
mans were now maſters of the ſea. An ac- 
tive and diſcreet tribune failed as far as the 
Streights where he occupied Septem or Ceuta 
(23), which riſes oppoſite to Gibraltar on the 
African coaſt: that remote place was after- 
wards adorned and fortified by Juſtinian ; 
and he ſeems to have indulged the vain ambi- 
tion of extending his empire to the columns 
of Hercules. He received the meflengers of 
victory at the time when he was preparing to 
_ publiſh the pandects of the Roman law; and 
the devout or jealous emperor celebrated the 
divine goodneſs, and confeſſed in filence, the 
merit of his ſucceſsful general (24). Impa- 
tient to aboliſh the temporal and ſpiritual ty- 
ranny of the Vandals, he proceeded without 
delay, to the full eſtabliſnment of the Ca- 
tholic church. Her juriſdiction, wealth, and 
immunities, perhaps the moſt eſſential part of 
epiſcopal religion, were reſtored and amplified 
with a liberal hand; the Arian worſhip was 
ſuppreſſed; the Donatiſt meetings were pro- 
{cribed (25); and the ſynod of Carthage, by 
Vo“. VII. ENS 


| (23) Ta rng mk oba, is the expreſſion of Procopius (de | 
Edific. l. vi. c. 7.). Ceuta, which has been defaced by the Portu- 


gueſe, flouriſhed in nobles and palaces, in agriculture and mauufac | 


_ tures, under the more proſperous reign of the Arabs (V Afrique de 
Marmol, tom. ii, p. 236.). as | 5 9 85 
( 24) See the ſecond and third preambles to the Digeſt, or Pan- 
dects, promulgated A. D. 533, December 16. To the titles of Van- 
dalicus and Africanus, Juſtinian, or rather Beliſarius, had acquired 
a juſt claim: Gorbicus was premature, and Francicus falſe and offen- 
ſive to a great nation. Is EE 1 
(. 25) See the original acts in Baronius (A. D. 535. No. 21 - 54.“ 
The emperor applauds his own elemency to the heretics, cum ſuffi- 
Ciat eis vivere, | 
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the voice of two hundred and ſeventeen bi- 
ſhops (26), applauded the juſt meaſure of pi- 
ous retaliation. On ſuch an occaſion, it may 


not be preſumed, that many orthodox pre- 
lates were abſent ; but the comparative ſmall. 


neſs of their number, which in ancient coun- 
cils had been twice or even thrice muitipied, 
moſt clearly indicates the decay of both the 
church and ſtate. While Juſtinian approved 


himſelf the deicnder of the faith, he enter- 


tained an ambitious hope, that his victorious 
lieutenant would ſpeedi enlarge the narrow | 
limits of his dominion to the ſpace which 


they occupied before the invaſicn of the 
Moors and Vandals ; and Beliſarius was in- 


ſtructed to eſtabliſh five di or commanders 


in the convenient ſtations of Tripoli, Leptis, 
Cirta, Cæſarca, and Sardinia, and to com- 
pute the military force of palatines or berderers 
that might be ſufficient for the defence of 


Africa. The kingdom of the Vandals was 


not unworthy of the preſence of a Prætorian 
prefect ; and four conſulars, three preſidents, 
were appointed to adminiſter the ſeven pro- 
vinces under his civil juriſdiction, The num 


ber of their ſubordinate officers, clerks, meſ- 
ſengers, or afliſtants, was minutely expreſſed; 


three hundred and ninety-lix for the præfect 


himſelf, fifty for each of his vicegerents; and 


the rigid definition of their fees and falaries 
was more eliectual to confirm the right, than 
to prevent the abuſe. Theſe magiſtrates 
mig be oppreſſive, but * were not idle: 

and 


(26) Dupin 8 Sura Africana, Þ. lix, * Optat. Milev.) 
obſerves, and bewails this epiſcopal decay. In the more proſperous age 
of the church, he had noticed 690 biſnoprics; but however minute 


8 were the Seesen it is not probable that they all exiſted at the ſame 


time, 
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and the ſubtle queſtions of juſtice and reve - 


nue were infinitely propagated under the 
new government, which profefled to revive 


the freedom and equity of the Roman repub- 
lic. The conqueror was ſolicitous to exact a 
prompt and plentiful ſupply from his African 


ſubjects; ; and he allowed them to claim, even 


in the third degree, and from the collateral 


line, the houſes and lands of which their fa- 
milies had been unjuſtly deſpoiled by the Van- 


dals. After the departure of Belifarius, who 


acted by an high and ſpecial commiſſion, no 


ordinary proviſion was made for a maſter= 
general of the forces: but the office of Pra- 


torian præfect was intruſted to a ſoldier ; the 


civil and military powers were united, ac- 


_ cording to the practice of Juſtinian, in the 
chief governor ; and the repreſentative of 


the emperor in Africa as well as in Kaly, was 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed by the 1 of Ex- 


arch (27). 
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Vet the conqueſt of Africa was imper- Diſtreſs and 


fect, till her former ſovereign was deli- 


captivity of 
Gelimer, 


vered, either alive or dead, into the hands a. D. $34 


of the Romans. Doubtful of the event 
Gelimer had given ſecret orders that a 
part of his treaſure ſhould be tranſported 


to Spain, where he hoped to find a ſecure re- 


fuge at the court of the king of the Viſigoths. 
But theſe intentions were diſappointed by ac- 


cident, treachery, and the indefatigable pur- 


ſuit of his enemies, who intercepted his flight 
from the ſea-ſhore, and chaced the unfortu- 


nate monarch, with ſome faithful followers, 
N 2 | to 


27) The African laws of Tuſtinian : are muſtrated by his German 
biographer (Cod. J. i. tit. 27. Novell. 36, 37, 131. Vit. Juſtinian. 


P. 349—377.) 1 


I ris: 
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to the inacceſſible mountain of Papua (28), 


in the inland country of Numidia. He was 


immediately beſieged by Pharas, an officer 
whoſe truth and ſobriety were the more ap- 


plauded, as ſuch qualities could be ſeldom 
found among the Heruli, the moſt corrupt of 
the Barbarian tribes. To his vigilance Beliſa- 
rius had entruſted this important charge; and, 


after a bold attempt to ſcale the mountain, in 
which he loſt an hundred and ten ſoldiers, 
Pharas expected, during a winter ſiege, the 


operation of diſtreſs and famine on the mind 


of the Vandal king. From the ſofteſt habits 


of pleaſure, from the unbounded command of 


induſtry and wealth, he was reduced to ſhare | 


the poverty of the Moors (29), ſupportable 


only to themſelves by their ignorance of a hap- 


pier condition. In their rude hovels, of mud 
and hurdles, which confined the ſmoke and 
excluded the light, they promiſcuoully ſlept 
on the ground, perhaps on a theep-ſkin, with 


their wives, their children, and their cattle. 
Sordid and ſcanty were their garments; the 
uſe of bread and wine was unknown; and 


their oaten or barley cakes, imperfectly baked 


in the aſhes, were devoured almoſt in a crude 
| ſtate by the hungry ſavages. The health of 


Gelimer muſt have ſunk under theſe ſtrange 


and unwonted hardſhips, from whatſoever 


cauſe they had been endured ; but his actual 
bb fd my miſery 


(28) Mount Papua is placed by d'Anville (tom, iii. p. 92. and 
Tabul. Imp. Rom. Occident.) near Hippo Regius and the ſea; yet 
this ſituation ill agrees with the long purſuit beyond Hippo, and the 
words of Procopius (I. 11, c. 4.), e Tug NH e νπuννñ. 5 

(29) Shaw (Travels, p. 220.) moſt accurately repreſents the man- 
ners of the Bedoweens and Kabyles, the laſt of whom, by their lan- 
gu age, are the remnant of the Moors: yet how changed how civi- 
lized are theſe modern ſavages !—proviſions are plenty among them, 


and bread is common. 
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miſery was embittered by the recolle&ion of 
paſt greatneſs, the daily inſolence of his pro- 


tectors, and the juſt apprehenſion, that the 


light and venal Moors might be tempted to 


| betray the rights of hoſpitality. The know 
ledge of his ſituation dictated the humane and 


friendly epiſtle of Pharas. Like yourſelf,” 


ſaid the chief of the Heruli, I am an illite- 


rate Barbarian, but I ſpeak the language of 


<< plain ſenſe, and an honeſt heart. Why will 


ce you perſiſt i in hopeleſs obſtinacy? Why will 


you ruin yourſelf, your family, and nation? 
The love of freedom and abhorrence of ſla- 
very? Alas! my deareſt Gelimer, are you 


not already the worſt of ſlaves, the ſlave of 


the vile nation of the Moors? Would it not 


be preferable to ſuſtain at Conſtantinople a 
life of poverty and ſervitude, rather than to 
ok reign the undoubted monarch of the moun- 


* tain of Papua? Do you think it a diſgrace 
ce to be the ſubject of juſtinian? Beliſarius is 
6 his ſubject; and we ourſelves, whoſe birth 


5 1s not inferior to your own, are not aſham- 


* edof our obedience to the Roman emperor. 
That generous prince will grant you a rich 
* inheritance of lands, a place in the ſenate, 
„and the dignity of Patrician: ſuch are his 
_ © gracious intentions, and you may depend 

with full aſſurance on the word of Beliſari- 


46 s. So long 25 heaven has condemned us 
tc to ſuffer, patience is a virtue; but if we re- 


te ject the proffered deliverance, It degenerates 
„into blind and ſtupid deſpair,” ] am not 


* inſenſible,” replied the king of the Vandals, 


* how kind and rational is your advice. But 
I cannot perſuade myſelf to become the ſlave 
wy of an unjuſt enemy, who has deſerved my 

& implacable 
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« implacable hatred. Him I had never injured 
c either by word or deed: yet he has ſent 


„ againſt me, I know not from whence, a 
„ certain Beliſarius, who has caſt me head- 
long from the throne into this abyſs of miſe- 
© ry. Juſtinian is a man; he 1s a prince; 
„ goes he not dread for himſelf a ſimilar re 
* yerſe of fortune? I can write no more: my 
grief oppreſles me. Send me, I befeech you, 


« my dear Pharas, ſend me, a lyre (30), a 
„ ſpunge, and a loaf of bread.” From the 
Vandal meſſenger, Pharas was informed of 


the motives of this ſingular requeſt. It was 


long fince the king of Africa had taſted bread; 
a defluxion had fallen on his eyes, the effect 
of fatigue or inceſſant weeping ; and he wiſh- 
ed to ſolace the melancholy hours, by ſinging 
to the lyre the ſad ſtory of his own misfor- 


tunes. The humanity of Pharas was moved; 
| he ſent the three extraordinary gifts; but 
even his humanity prompted him to redouble 


the vigilance of his guard, that he might ſoon- 


er compel his priſoner to embrace a reſolution 


advantageous to the Romans, but ſalutary to 
himſelf. The obſtinacy of Gelimer at length 


yielded to reaſon and neceſſity; the folemn 
aſſurances of ſafety and honourable treatment 


were ratified in the emperor's name, by the 
ambaſlador of Belifarius ; and the king of the 
Vandals deſcended from the mountain. The 


firſt public interview was in one of the ſuburbs. 


of Carthage ; and when the royal captive ac- 
coſted his conqueror, he burſt into a fit of 
e „ laughter. 


(30) By Procopius it is ſtyled a lyre; perhaps harp would have 
been more national. The inſtruments of muſic are thus diſtinguifhed 
by Venantius Fortunatus: 8 | | 
Romanulque ra tibi plaudat, Barbarus Hard 
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laughter. The crowd might naturally believe, 


that extreme grief had deprived Gelimer of 


his ſenſes ; but in this mournful ſtate, unſea- 


ſonable mirth inſinuated to more intelligent 
obſervers, that the vain and tranſitory ſcenes 


of human greatneſs are unworthy of a ſerious 


thought (31). 
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Their contempt was ſoon juſtified by 2 New Return and 


example of a vulgar truth; that flattery ad- 


riumph of 
„eliſerzus, 


heres to power, and envy to ſuperior merit. A. O. 534. 


The chiefs of the Roman army preſumed to 
think themſelves the rivals of an hero. Their 
private diſpatches maliciouſly affirmed, that 


the conqueror of Africa, ſtrong in his reputa- 


tion and the public love, conſpired to ſeat him- 


| ſelf on the throne of the Vandals. Juſtiniaa 
liſtened with too patient an ear; and his ſi- 


lence was the reſult of jealouſy rather than of 


confidence. An honourable atternative, of 


remaining in the province, or of returning to 
the capital, was indeed ſubmitted to the dif. 


cretion of Beliſarius; but he wiſely concluded 


from intercepted letters, and the knowledge 


of his ſovereign's temper, that he muit either 


refign his head, erect his ſtandard, or confound 
his enemies by his preſence and ſubmiſſion. In- 
nocence and courage decided his choice: his 


guards, captives, and treaſures, were diligent- 
ly embarked; and ſo proſperous was the navi- 


gation, that his arrival at Conſtantinople pre- 
ceded any certain account of his departure 


from the port of Carthage. Such unſuſpect- 
ing 1 removed the apprehentions of Juſ- 


tinian: 


(31) Herodot! 23 elegantly deſcribes the ſtrange efſects of grief! in 
another royal captive, Pfau metichus of Egypt, who wept at the leſ- 
fer, and was ſilent at the greateſt of his calamities (JI. iii. c 14). Wn 
the interview of Paulus Æmilius and Perſeas, Belifarius migh: ſtudy 
his part: but it is probable that he never read either J. ivy or Plu- 
tarch; and it is certain that his generolity did not need a tutor. 


* 


Autumn, 
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tinian : envy was ſilenced and inflamed by 


the public gratitude; and the third Afri- 


canus obtained the honours of a triumph, a 
ceremony which the city of Conſtantine had 


never ſeen, and which ancient Rome, ſince 
the reign of Tiberius, had reſerved for the 


auſpicious arms of the Cæſars (32). From the 
palace of Beliſarius, the proceſſion was conduc- 
ted through the principal ſtreets to the hippo- 


drome ; and this memorable day ſeemed to 


avenge the injuries of Genſeric, and to expi- 


ate the ſhame of the Romans. The wealth 
of nations was diſplayed, the trophies of mar- 


tial or effeminate luxury: rich armour, gol- 


den thrones, and the chariots of ſtate which 
had been uſed by the Vandal queen; the maſ- 


ſy furniture of the royal banquet, the ſplen- 
dour of precious ſtones, the elegant forms of 


ſtatues and vaſes, the more ſubſtantial trea- 
ſure of gold, and the holy veſſels of the Jew- 
iſh temple, which, after their long peregri- 


nation, were reſpectfully depoſited in the 
Chriſtian church of Jeruſalem. A long train 


of the nobleſt Vandals reluctantly expoſed. 


their lofty ſtature and manly countenance. 
Gelimer flowly advanced: he was clad in a 


purple robe, and ſtill maintained the majeſty 
of a king. Not a tear eſcaped from his eyes, 


not a ſigh was heard; but his pride or piety 


derived ſome ſecret conſolation from the words 
of Solomon (33), which he repeatedly pro- 


_ nounced, 


(22) After the title of imperator had loſt the old military ſenſe, and 
che Roman a ices were aboliſhed by Chriſtianity (ſee La Bleterie, 
Mem, de Académie, tom, xxi, p. 392—332,), a triumph might be 


given with leſs inconſiſtency to a private general. 


(33) If the Eccleſiaſtes he truly a work of Solomon, and not, like 
Prior's poem, a pious and moral compolition of more recent times, 
in his name, and on the ſubje& of his repentance, The latter is the 
opinion of the ].urned and free-{pirited Grotius (Opp. Theolog. tom. 
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nounced, vanity! vaniTY! ALL Is VANITY! 
Inſtead of aſcending a triumphal car drawn 
by four horſes or elephants, the modeſt con- 
queror marched on foot at the head of his 
brave companions : his prudence might de- 
cline an honour too conſpicuous for a ſubject ; 
and his magnanimity might juſtly diſdain 5 
| what had been ſo often ſullied by the vileſt of 
tyrants. The glorious proceſſion entered the 
gate of the hippodrome; was ſaluted by the 
acclamations of the ſenate and people; and 
halted before the throne where Juſtinian and 
Theodora were ſeated to receive the homage 
of the captive monarch and the victorious 
hero. They both performed the cuſtomary 
adoration ; and falling proftrate on the ground 
+: reſpectfully touched the footſtool of a prince 
who had not unſheathed his ſword, and of a 
proſtitute, who had danced on the theatre: 


_ ſome gentle violence was uſed to bend the 


ſtubborn ſpirit of the grandſon of Genſeric; 
and however trained to ſervitude, the genius 
of Beli ſarius muſt have ſecretly rebelled: He His ole 
was immediately declared conſul for the enſu- RS. 
ing year, and the day of his inauguration re- 28 FR 
ſembled the pomp of a ſecond triumph: his 
curule chair was borne aloft on the ſhoulders 
of the captive Vandals ; and the ſpoils of war, 
| wy cups, and rich girdles, were profuſely 
ſcattered among the populace, 

But the pureſt reward of Beliſarius was in End of Ge. 
the faithful execution of a treaty for which mu Toa 
his honour had been pledged to the king of dab. 
the Vandals. The religious ſcruples of Geli- 


mer, 


i, p 258,): and indeed the Eccleſiaſtes and Proverbs diſplay a larger 


compaſs of thought and experience than (cem to belong either to a 
Jew or a king, 
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mer, who adhered to the Arian hereſy, 


were incompatible with the dignity of ſenator 
or patrician : but he received from the empe- 


ror an ample eſtate in the province of Galatia, 
_ where the abdicated monarch retired with his 


family and friends, to a life of peace, of affiu- 
ence, and perhaps of content (34). The 
daughters of Hilderic were entertained with 


the reſpectful tenderneſs due to their age and 
misfortune; and Juſtinian and Theodora ac- 
cepted the honour of educating and enriching 


the female deſcendants of the great Theodo- 
ſins. The braveſt of the Vandal youth were 


diſtributed into five ſquadrons of cavalry, 


which adopted the name of their benefactor, 


and ſupported in the Perſian wars the glory of 
their anceſtors. But theſe rare exceptions, 


the reward of birth or valour, are inſufficient 


to explain the fate of a nation, whoſe num- 
bers, before a ſhort and bloodleſs war, amoun- 


ted to more than fix hundred thouſand per- 
ſons. After the exile of their Kang and no- 


bles, the ſervile crowd ihe purchaſe their 
ſafety, by abjuring their character, religion, 


and language; and their degenerate poſterity 
would be inſenſibly mingled with the common 
herd of African ſubjects. Yet even in the 
preſent age, and in the heart of the Mooriſh 
tribes, a curious traveller has diſcovered the 
white complex1on and long flaxen hair of a nor- 
thern race (35); and it was formerly believed, 
that the boldeſt of the Vandals fled W 

2 „„ the 


130 In the Belifaire of Marmontel, the king and the conqueror 


of Africa meet, ſup, and corverſe, without recollecting each other. 


It is ſurcly a fault of that romance, that not only the hero, but all to 
whom he had been ſo conſpicuouſly known, appear to have loſt their 
eyes or their memory, | 3 | | 5 

(35) Shaw, p. 59. Yet ſince Procopius (I. ii. c. 13.) ſpeaks of a 
people of mount Atlas, as already diſlinguiſhed by white bodies and 
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the power, or even the knowledge, of 


the Romans, to enjoy their ſolitary freedom 


on the ſhores of the Atlantic ocean (36). 
Africa had been their empire, it became 


their priſon; nor could they entertain an 
hope, or even a wiſh, of returning to the 


banks of the Elbe, where their brethren, of a 


ſpirit leſs adventurous, ſtill wandered in their 


native foreſts. It was impoſlible for cowards 


to ſurmount the barriers of unknown ſeas and 


hoſtile Barbarians : it was impoſſible for brave 
men to expoſe their nakedneſs and defeat be- 
fore the eyes of their countrymen, to deſcribe 
the kingdoms which they had loſt, and to 


claim a ſhare of the humble inheritance, 
which, in a happier hour, they had almoſt. 
unanimouſly renounced (37). In the country 

between the Elbe and the Oder, ſeveral popu- 


lous villages of Luſatia are inhabited by the 
Vandals : they ſtill preſerve their language, 
their cuſtoms, and the purity of their blood; 
ſupport, with ſome impatience, the Saxon, or 


Pruſſian yoke ; and ſerve with ſecret and vo- 


Juntary allegiance, the deſcendant of their an- 
cient kings, who in his garb and preſent for- 
tune is confounded with the meaneſt of his 

3 8 __ vaſlals 


yellow hair, the phenomenon (which is likewiſe viſible in the Andes 
of Peru, Buffon, tom. iii. p. 504.) may naturally be aſcribed to the 
elevation of the ground and the temperature of the air, 


(36) The geographer of Ravenna (I. iii. c. xi. p. 129, 130, 131. 
Paris, 1688.) deſcribes the Mauritania Gaditana (oppoſite to Cadiz), 
ubi gens Vandalorum, a Beliſario devicta in Africa, fugit, et nun- 
quam comparuit. 


(37) A lingle voice had proteſted, and Genſeric diſmiſſed, without 


a formal anſwer, the Vandals of Germany: but thoſe of Africa de- 


rided his prudence, and affected to deſpiſe the poverty of their foreſts 
(Procopius, Vandal, I. i. c. 22. ). 
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vaſſals (38). The name and ſituation of this 


unhappy people might indicate their deſcent 
from one common ſtock with the conquerors 


of Africa. But the uſe of a Sclavonian dialect 


more clearly repreſents them as the laſt rem- 
| nant of the new. colonies, who ſucceeded to 
the genuine Vandals, already ſcattered or de- 


Manners 


and defeat 


of the 


ſtroyed in the age of Procopius (30). 


If Belifarius had been tempted to heſitate in 
his allegiance, he might have urged, even 


- againſt the emperor himſelf, the indiſpenſable 


duty of ſaving Africa from an enemy more 


barbarous than the Vandals. The origin of 


the Moors is involved in darkneſs: they were 


ignorant of the uſe of letters (40). Their 
limits cannot be preciſely. defined : a boundleſs 


continent was open to the Libyan ſhepherds ; 
the change of ſeaſons and paſtures regulated 


their motions ; and their rude huts and ſlen- 
der furniture were tranſported with the ſame 
_ eaſe as their arms, their families, and their 
_ cattle, which conſiſted of ſheep, oxen, and 


camels (41). During the vigour of the Ro- 
ws 5 man 


(38) From the mouth of the great elector (in 1687), Tollius de- 
ſcribes the ſecret royalty and rebellious ſpirit of the Vandals of Bran- 
denburgh, who could muſter five or ſix thouſand ſoldiers who had 
procured ſome cannon, &c, (Itinerar. Hungar. p. 42. apud Dubos, 
Hiſt, de la Monarchie Francoiſe, tom. i. p. 182, 183.), The veracis 
ty, not of the elector, but of Tollius himſelf, may juſtly be ſuſ- 


_ pected, | | 


(39 Procopius (l. i, c. 22.) was in total darkneſs— de pernpen Ti woe 
0 bg Eat owterai, Under the reign of Dagobert (A, D. 630.), 
the Sclavonian tribes of the Sorbi and Venedi already bordered on 
Thuringia ({ Meſcqu, Hiſt. of the Germans, xv. 3, 4, 5). 

(40) Salluſt repreſents the Moors as a remnant of the army of He- 
racles de Bell. Jugurth. c. 21.), and Procopius (Vandal. J. 11. c. Io.) 


as the poſterity of the Cananzans who fled from the robber Jeſhua 


GAngue). He quotes two columns, with a Phœnician incription, I 
believe in the columns—1 doubt the infcription—and I reject the 


- pedigree, 


(41) Virgil (Georgic. ii. 339.) and Pomponius Mela (i. 8.) de- 

ſcribe the wandering life of the African ſhepherds, ſimilar to that of 
the Arabs and Tartars; and Shaw (p. 222.) is the beſt commentator on 
the poet and the geographer, 8 
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man power, they obſerved a reſpectful dif. 
tance from Carthage and the ſea-ſhore ; under 


the feeble reign of the Vandals, they invaded 


the cities of Numidia, occupied the ſca-coaſt 


from Tangier to Cæſarea, and pitched their 
camps, with impunity, in the fertile province 
of Byzacium. The formidable ſtrength and 
artful conduct of Beliſarius ſecured the neu- 
trality of the Mooriſh princes, whoſe vanity 
aſpired to receive, in the emperor's name, the 

enſions of their regal dignity (42). They 
were aſtoniſhed by the rapid event, and trem- 


bled in the preſence of their conqueror. But 
his approaching departure ſoon relieved the 


apprehenſions of a ſavage and ſuperſtitious 
people; the number of their wives allowed 


them to diſregard the ſafety of their infant 
hoſtages ; and when the Roman general hoiſt- 
ed fail in the port of Carthage, he heard the 
cries, and almoſt beheld the flames, of the de- 
ſolated province. Yet he perſiſted in his reſo- 
lution; and leaving only a part of his guards to 
reinforce the feeble garriſons, he entruſted the 
command of Africa to the eunuch Solomon 
(43), who proved himſelf not unworthy to be 
the ſucceflor of Beliſarius. In the firſt invaſi- 
on, ſome detachments, with two officers of 
merit, were ſurpriſed and intercepted ; but 
Solomon ſpeedily aſſembled his troops, march- 


(42) The cuſtomary gifts were a ſceptre, a crown or cap, a white 


cloak a figured tunic and ſhoes, all adorned with gold and ſilver; 


nor were theſe precious metals Jeſs acceptable in the ſhape of coin 
(Procop. Vandal. I. i. c. 25.). | = 3 
(43) See the Atrican government and warfare of Solomon, in 
Procopius (Vandal. I. ii. c. 10, I, 2, 13, 19, 20.). He was re- 
called, and again reſtored; and his laſt victory dates in the xuith 
year of Juſtinian (A. D. 539.). An accident in his childhood had 
rendered him an eunuch (I. i. c. II.): the other Roman generals 
275 amply furniſhed with beards, mwyovos emmnauer (I. ii. 
C., 9.) 


- — 


ed 
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ed from Carthage into the heart of the COU 


try, and in two great battles deſtroyed ſixty 


thouſand of the Barbarians. The Moors 1 


pended on their multitude, their ſwiftneſs, 


and their inacceſſible mountains; and the aſ- 


pect and ſmell of their camels are ſaid to have 


produced ſome confuſion in the Roman caval- 


ry (44). But as ſoon as they were command- 


ed to diſmount, they derided this contempti- 


ble obſtacle: as ſoon as the columns aſcended 


the hills, the naked and diſorderly crowd was 
dazzled by glittering arms and regular evolu- 
tions; and the menace of their female pro- 


phets was repeatedly fulſilled, that the Moors 


ſhould be diſcomfited by a beardleſs antagoniſt, 


The victorious cunuch advanced thirteen days 


journey from Carthage, to beſiege mount 
Auraſius (45), the citadel, and at the ſame 
time the garden of Numidia. That range of 


hills, a branch of the great Atlas, contains 


within a circumference of one hundred and 
twenty miles, a rare variety of ſoil and cli- 
mate; the intermediate vallies and elevated 


plains abound with rich paſtures, perpetual 


ſtreams, and fruits of a delicious taſte and un- 


common magnitude. Ihis fair ſolitude is de- 
corated with the ruins of Lambeſa, a Roman 
city once the ſeat of a legion, and the reſidence 
of forty thouſand inhabitants. The Ionic 


temple of 3 is ; encompaſſed with 
Mooriſh | 


(41) This natural antipathy of the horſe for the camel, is affirmed 
by the ancients (Xenophon. Cyropzd, I. vi. p. 435.1 vii. p. 483. 
492. edit. Hutchinſon. Poly:n, Stratagem, vii, 6, Plin, Hiſt. Nat. 
viii. 26, ZAElian de Natur, Animal. l. iii. c. 7.) ; but it is diſproved 
by daily experience, and derided by the beſt judges, the Ortentals 
( Voyage a*Olearms, p. 553.) | 

{45 ) Procopivs is the firſt who deſcribes mount Auraſius (Vandal. 
I. ii. c. 13. De Edific. I. vi. c. 7.). He may be compared with 
Leo Africanus (dell Africa, parte v. in Ramuſio, tom. i. fol, 77. 
recto.), Marmol (tom, ii. p. 430. ), and Shaw (p. 56—39.). | 
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Mooriſh huts ; and the cattle now graze in the 
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midſt of an amphitheatre, under the ſhade of 


Corinthian columns. A {harp perpendicular 


rock riſes above the level of the mountain, 


where the. African princes depoſited their wives 
and treaiure ; and a proverb is familiar to the 
Arabs, that the man may eat fire, who dares 
to attack the craggy cliffs and inhoſpitable na- 


tives of mount Auraſius. This hardy enter- 


prize was twice attempted by the eunuch So- 


lowon: from the firſt, he retreated with ſome 


diſgrace; and in the ſecond, his patience and 
proviſions were almoſt exhauſted ; and he 
mult again have retired, if he had not yield- 


ed to the impetuous courage of his troops, 


who audaciouſly ſcaled, to the aſtoniſhment 


of the Moors, the mountain, the hokile camp, 


and the ſummit of the Geminian rock. A ci- 


tadel was erected to ſecure this important con- 


queſt, and to remind the Barbarians of their 


defeat: and as Solomon purſued his march to 


the welt, the long-loſt province of Mauritani- 


an Sitifi was again annexed to the Roman 
empire. The Mooriſh war continued ſeveral 


the laurels which he reſigned to a faithful 


| years after the departure of Beliſarius; but 


lieutenant, may be Juitly aſcribed to his own 


triumph. 


Ihe experience of paſt faults, which may 
ſometimes correct the mature age of an indi- 


Neutrality 
of the Viſt» 


goths, 


. vidual, is ſeldom profitable to the ſucceſſive 
generations of mankind. The nations of an- 


tiquity, careleſs of each other's ſafety, were 


ſeparately vanquiſhed and enſlaved by the Ro- 


5 mans. This awful leſſon might have inſtruct- 


ed the Barbarians of the Weſt to oppoſe, with 


timely countels and confederate arms, the 
| unbounded 
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unbounded ambition of Juſtinian. Yet the 
ſame error was repeated, the ſame conſe- 


quences were felt, and the Goths, both of 


Italy and Spain, inſenſible of their approach- 
ing danger, beheld with indifference, and 
even with joy, the rapid downfal of the Van- 


dals. After the failure of the royal line, 
Theudes, a valiant and powerful chief, aſcend- 


ed the throne of Spain, which he had for- 


merly adminiſtered in the name of Theodo- 


ric and his infant grandſon. Under his com- 


mand, the Viſigoths beſieged the fortreſs of 


Ceuta on the African coaſt : but, while they 
ſpent the ſabbath-day in peace and devotion, 


the pious ſecurity of their camp was invaded 


by a fally from the town; and the king him- 
ſelf, with ſome difficulty and danger, eſcaped 
from the hands of a ſacrilegious enemy (46). 


It was not long before his pride and reſent- 


ment were gratified by a ſuppliant embaſly 


from the unfortunate Gelimer, who implor- 
ed, in his diſtreſs, the aid of the Spaniſh mo- 


Conqueſts 


_ - of the Ro- 


mans in 
Spain, 

A. D. 
5 45G 50620. 


narch. But inſtead of ſacrificing theſe un- 
worthy paſſions to the dictates of generoſity 
and prudence, Theudes amuſed the ambaſſa- 
dors, till he was ſecretly informed of the loſs 
of Carthage, and then diſmiſſed them with 
obſcure and contemptuous advice, to ſeek in 
their native country a true knowledge of the 
ſtate of the Vandals (47). The long continu- 
ance of the Italian war delayed the puniſh- 
ment of the Viſigoths; and the eyes of 

| _ Theudes 


(46) Iſidor. Chron, p. 722. edit, Grot. Mariana, Hiſt. Hiſpan. 
1. v. c. 8 p. 173. Vet, according to Iſidore, the ſiege of Ceuta, 


and the death of Theudes, happened, A. . H. 586. A. D. 548. 


and the place was defended, not by the Vandals, but by the Ro- 


mans, 1 | 
(47) Procopius, Vandal, I. i. c. 24. N 
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Theudes were cloſed before they taſted the 
fruits of his miſtaken policy. After his 


death, the ſceptre of Spain was diſputed by a 
civil war. The weaker candidate ſolicited the 
protection of Juſtinian, and ambitiouſly ſub- 


ſcribed a treaty of alliance which deeply 


| wounded the independence and happinels of 
his country. Several cities, both on the 
ocean and the Mediterranean, were ceded to 
the Roman troops, who afterwards refuſed 


to evacuate thoſe pledges, as it ſhould ſeem, 
either of ſafety or payment; and as they 


were fortified by perpetual ſupplies from Afri- 
ca, they maintained their impregnable ſta- 
tions, for the miſchievous purpoſe of inflam- . 


Ing the civil and religious factions of the Bar- 


barians. Seventy years elapſed before this 
painful thorn could be extirpated from the 
boſom of the monarchy ; and as long as the 
_ emperors retained any ſhare of theſe remote 


and uſeleſs poſſeſſions, their vanity might 
number Spain in the liſt of their provinces, 


and the ſucceſſors of Alaric in the rank * . ; 


their vaſſals (48). 
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The error of the Goths wk reigned in Belifarius 


Italy, was leſs excuſable than that of their Spa- 


threatens 
the Oſtro- 


niſhi brethren, and their puniſhment was ſtill po of 
more immediate and terrible. From a mo- A. B.; 34 


tive of private revenge, they enabled their 


moſt dangerous enemy to deſtroy their moſt. 
valuable ally. A fiſter of the great Theodoric 


had been given in marriage to Thraſimond the 


Vor. VII. . VCC African 


48) See the original Chronicle of Iſidore, and the vth and vith 

books of the Hiſtory of Spain by Mariana, The Romans were 

finally expelled by Suintila king of the Viſigoths (A. D. 621—626. ); 
after their re- union to the Catholic church. 
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African king (49) : on this occaſion, the for- 
treſs of Lilybæum (50) in Sicily was reſigned 
to the Vandals ; and the princeſs Amalafrida 


Was attended by a martial train of one thou- 


ſand noble, and five thouſand Gothic ſoldiers, 
who ſignalized their valour in the Mooriſh 
wars. Their merit was over-rated by them- 
ſelves, and perhaps neglected by the Vandals : 
they viewed the country with envy, and the 


conquerors with difdain ; but their real or 


fictitious conſpiracy was prevented by a maſ- 


Here; the Goths were oppreſſed, and the 
captivity of Amalafrida was ſoon followed by 
her ſecret and ſuſpicious death. The elo- 

quent pen of Caſſiodorius was employed to re- 


proach the Vandal court with the cruel vio- 


the vengeance which he threatened in the 


name of his ſovereign, might be derided with 


impunity, as long as Africa was protected by 
the fea, and the Goths were deſtitute of a na- 


vy. In the blind impotence of grief and in- 
dignation, they Joyfully ſaluted the approach 


of the Romans, entertained the fleet of Beli. 


ſarius in the ports of Sicily, and were ſpeedily 
delighted or alarmed by the ſurprifing intelli- 


_ gence, that their revenge was executed be- 


yond the meaſure of their hopes, or perhaps 


Of their wiſhes. To their friendſhip the em- 
peror was indebted for the kingdom of Africa, 


ard the Goths might reaſonably think, that 
BITES 00-045 4-06 0: W e | 5; they 


(49) See the marriage and fate of Amalafrida in Procopius Wan- 
dal. J. i. c.8,9.), and in Caſſiodorius (Var. ix. 1,) the expoſtulation 
of her royal brother. Compare likewiſe the Chronicle of Vidor 
Tunnunenſis. . „ 


Ge) Lilybeum was built by the Carthaginians, Olymp. xcv. 4, ; 


and in the Ern Punic war, a ſtrong ſituation, and excellent harbour, 


rendered that place an important object to both nations. 
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they were entitled to reſume the poſſeſſion of 
a barren rock, ſo recently ſeparated as a nup- 
tial gift from the iſland of Sicily. They were 
ſoon undeceived by the haughty mandate of 
Beliſarius, which excited their tardy and una- 
_ vailing repentance. *© The city and promon- | 
< tory of Lilybæum, ſaid the Roman general, 
e belonged to the Vandals, and I claim them 
© by the right of conqueſt. Your ſubmiſſion 
© may deſerve the favour of the emperor ; 
* your obſtinacy will provoke his diſpleaſure, 
and muſt kindle a war, that can terminate 
* only in your utter ruin. If you compel us to 
& take up arms, we ſhall contend, not to re- 
gain the poſſeſſion of a ſingle city, but to 
« deprive you of all the provinces which 
«© you unjuſtly with-hold from their law- 
« ful fovereign.” A nation of two hun- 
dred thouſand ſoldiers might have ſmiled at 
the vain menace of Juſtinian and his heute- 
\ nant : but a ſpirit of diſcord and diſaffection 
. prevailed in Italy, and the Goths ſupported, 
with reluctance, the indignity of a female 
TC ne 
The birth of Amalaſontha, the regent and Govern- | 
queen of Italy (52), united the two moſt il- Men: * 
luſtrious families of the Barbarians. Her mo- Amalaſon- 
ther, the ſiſter of Clovis, was deſcended from N 
the long-haired kings of the Merovingian race 
N 9 (53); and 


G | . 
I ᷑. 1) Compare the different paſſages of Procopius (Vandal. I. ii, c. 
5. Gothic. l. i. c. 3.) 8 „ . 
(52) For the reign and character of Amalaſontha, ſee Procopius 
(Gothic. 1. i. c. 2, 3. 4, and Anecdot. c. 16. with the Notes of Ale- 
anannus), Caſſiodorius (Var. viii, ix, x, and xi. i.) and Jornandes 
{de Rebus Geticis, c. 59, and De Succeſſione Regnorum, in Mura- 
tori, tom. i. p. 241. ). e | | 
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(53); and the regal ſucceſſion of the Amali 


was illuſtrated in the eleventh generation, by 


her father, the great Theodoric, whoſe merit 
might have ennobled a plebeian origin. The 


ſex of his daughter excluded her from the 
Gothic throne ; but his vigilant tenderneſs for 


his family and his people diſcovered the laſt 
heir of the royal line, whoſe anceſtors had ta- 


ken refuge in Spain; and the fortunate Eu- 


tharic was ſuddenly exalted to the rank of a 
conſul and a prince. He enjoyed only a ſhort. 
time the charms of Amalaſontha, and the 


hopes of the ſucceſſion ; and his widow, after 


the death of her huſband and father, was left 
the guardian of her ſon Athalaric, and the 


kingdom of Italy. At the age of about 


twenty-eight years, the endowments of her 
mind and perſon had attained their perfect ma- 


_ turity. Her beauty, which, in the apprehen- 
ſion of Theodora herſelf, might have diſputed 


the conqueſt of an emperor, was animated by 


_ manly ſenſe, activity, and reſolution. Educa- 


tion and experience had cultivated her talent; 
her philoſophic ſtudies were exempt from va- 
nity ; and, though ſhe expreſſed herſelf with 


equal elegance and eaſe in the Greek, the La- 


tin, and the Gothic tongue, the daughter of 
Theodoric maintained in her counſels à diſ. 
creet and impenetrable ſilence. By a faithful 
imitation of the virtues, ſhe revived the proſ- 
perity, of his reign : while ſhe ſtrove, with 


; pious care, to expiate the faults, and to obli- 


terate 


(z) The marriage of Theodoric with Audefleda, the ſiſter of 
Jovis, may be placed in the year 495, ſoon after the conqueſt of 
italy (de Buat, Hiſt. des Peuples, tom. ix. p. 213.). The nuptials 
of Futharic and Amalaſontha were celebrated in 315 (Caſſiodor. in 
Chron, p. 45 3.) 2 1 | 
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terate the darker memory of his declining age. 


The children of Boethius and Symmachus 
were reſtored to their paternal inheritance : 


her extreme lenity never conſented to inflict | 
any corporal or pecuniary penalties on the Ro- 


man ſubjects ; and ſhe generouſly deſpiſed the 
clamours of the Goths, who, at the end of 
forty years, ſtill confidered the people of Italy 


as their flaves or their enemies. Her falutary 
meaſures were directed by the wiſdom, and 


celebrated by the eloquence of Caſſiodorius; 


| the ſolicited and deſerved the friendſhip of the 


emperor ; and the kingdoms of Europe reſ- 


pected, both in peace and war, the-majeſty of 
the Gothic throne: But the future happineſs 


of the queen and of Italy depended on the 


education of her ſon ; who was deſtined by 


his birth, to ſupport the different and almoſt 


incompatible characters of the chief of a Bar-. 


barian camp, and the firſt magiſtrate of a ci- 
vilized nation. From the age of ten years 
(54), Athalaric was diligently inſtructed in 
the arts and ſciences, either uſetul or orna- 
mental for a Roman prince ; and three vene- 
rable Goths were choſen to inſti] the principles 


__ of honour and virtue into the mind of their 


young king. But the pupil who is inſenſible 


of the benefits, muſt abhor the reſtraints, of 
education; and the ſolicitude of the queen, 


which affection rendered anx1ous and levere, 


_ offended the untractable nature of her ſon and 


his ſubjects. On a ſolemn feſtival, when the 
Goths were aſſembled in the palace of Raven- 

e 9 
4) At the death of Theodoric, his grandſon Athalaric is deſerib- 
ed by Procopius as a boy about eight years old——oxTw yryorws £70. 


Caſſiodorius, with authority and reaſon, adds two years to his age 
infautulum adhuc vix decennem, | 5 
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na, the royal youth eſcaped from his mother's 
apartment, and, with tears of pride and an- 
ger, complained of a blow which his ſtubborn 


_ diſobedience had provoked her to inflict. The 
. Barbarians reſented the indignity which had 
been offered to their king, accuſed the regent 
of conſpiring againſt his life and crown; and 
imperiouſſy demanded, that the grandſon of 


Theodoric ſhould be reſcued from the daſtard- 


ly diſcipline of women and pedants, and edu- 
cated, like a valtant Goth, in the fociety of 
his equals, and the glorious ignorance of his 


anceſtors. To this rude clamour, importu- 
nately urged as the voice of the nation, Ama- 


laſontha was compelled to yield her reaſon, and 


the deareſt wiſhes of her heart. The king of 


Italy was abandoned to wine, to women, and 
to ruſtic fports; and the indiſcreet contempt 


of the ungrateful youth, betrayed the miſchie- 


vous deſigns of his favourites and her enemies. 

Encompatled with domeſtic foes, ſhe entered 
into a ſecret negociation with the emperor _ 

Juſtinian; obtained the aſſurance of a friendly 


reception, and had actually depoſited at Dyra- 
chium in Epirus, a treaſure of forty thouſand 
pounds of gold. Happy would it have been 


for her fame and ſafety, if ſhe had calmly re- 
tired from barbarous faction, to the peace and 


fplendour of Conſtantinople. But the mind of 


Amalaſontha was inflamed by ambition and 
revenge ; and while her ſhips lay at anchor in 


the port, ſhe waited for the ſucceſs of a crime 


which her paſſions excuſed or applauded as an 
act of juſtice. Three of the moſt dangerous 
malecontents had been ſeparately removed, 
under the pretence of truſt and command, to 
the frontiers of Italy: they were aflaſſinated 


by 
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by her private emiſſaries; and the blood of 
theſe noble Goths rendered the queen- mo- 
ther abſolute in the court of Ravenna, and 
juſtly odious to a free people. But if ſhe had 


lamented the diſorders of her ſon, ſhe ſoon 
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wept his irreparable loſs; and the death of 


Athalaric, who, at the age of fixtecn, was 
conſumed by premature intemperance, left 


her deſtitute of a any firm ſupport or legal autho- 


rity. Inſtead of ſubmitting to the laws of her 


country, which held as a fundamenta al maxim, 


that the ſucceſſion could never paſs from 


the lance to the diſtal, the daughter of Theo- 


doric conceived the impracticable deftion 


ſharing, with one of her couſins, the regal 
title, and of reſerving in her own hands the 


ſubſtance of ſupreme power. He received 


ign of 


the propoſal with profound reſpect and aflect- 


ed gratitude ; and the eloquent Caſſiodorius 
announced to the ſenate and the emperor, that 


Amalaſontha and Theodatus had aſcended the 


throne of Italy. His birth (for his mother was 
the ſiſter of Theodoric) might be conſidered 


as an imperfet title; and the choice of Ama- 


laſontha was more ſtrongly directed by her 


contempt of his avarice and puſillanimity, | 


Which had deprived him of the love of the 
Italians, and the eſteem of the Barbarians. 
But Theodatus was exaſperated by the con- 


emp: which he deſerved : her juſtice had re- 


prei 
he exerciſed againſt his Tuſcan neighbours; 
and the principal Goths, united by common 

uilt and reſentment, conſpired to inſtigate Bis 


ed and reproached the oppreſſion which 


ow and timid diſpoſition. The letters of de exit 


congratulation were ſcarcely diſpatched befor: 
the queen of Italy was impriſoned in a ſmall 
| Es —_ 


on 1dcath, 
3. 5355 
res 30. 
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=E iſland of the lake of Bolſena (55), where, at- 
[ | ter a ſhort confinement, ſhe was ſtrangled i in 
; the bath, by the order, or with the conni- 
vance of the new king, who inſtructed his 
turbulent ſubjects to Tee the blood of their 
ſcovereigns. 
Belifarius Juſtinian beheld with j joy the difſenfions of 
1» oo the Goths ; and the mediation of an ally con- 
' Sicily, cealed and promoted the ambitious views of 
| &.D-535, the conqueror. His ambaſſadors, in their 
aaa public audience, demanded the fortreſs of Li- 
_ Iybaum, ten Barbarian fugitives, and a juſt 
compenſation for the pillage of a ſmall town 
on the Ilyrian borders; but they ſecretly ne- 
gociated with Theodatus to betray the province 
of Tuſcany, and tempted Amalaſontha to ex- 
tricate herſelf from danger and perplexity, * 
a free ſurrender of the kingdom of Italy. 
_ falſe and ſervile epiſtle was ſubſcribed by the . 
reluctant hand of the captive queen; but the 
confeſſion of the Roman ſenators, who were 
ſent to Conſtantinople, revealed the truth of 
her deplorable ſituation; and Juſtinian, by the 
voice of a new ambaſſador, moſt powerfullyß 
interceded for her life and liberty. Yet theſe- 
cret inſtructions of the ſame miniſter were 
adapted to ſerve the cruel jealouſy of Theodo- 
ra, who dreaded the preſence and ſuperior 
charms of a rival: he prompted, with artful 
| and ambiguous hints, the execution of! a crime 


Af 10 


(55) Thelake, flor the neighbouring towns of Ftruria, was ſty⸗ 
led either Vulſinienſis (now of Bolſena or Tarquinicnſis, It is ſur- 
rounded with white rocks, and ſtored with fiſh and wild fowl. The 
younger Pliny (Epiſt. ii. 96.) celebrates two woody iſlands that 
floated on its waters : if a fable, how credulous the ancients !—if a 
fact, how careleſs the moderns ! Yet, ſince Pliny, webs iſland may 

| have been fixed by new and gradual acceſſions, 
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ſo uſeful to the Romans (56); received the 
intelligence of her death with grief and in- 
dignation, and denounced in his maſter's 


name, immortal war againſt the perfidious 


aſſaſſin. In Italy, as well as in Africa, the 


guilt of an uſurper appeared to juſtify the arms 


of Juſtinian ; but the forces which he prepa- 
ed, were inſufficient ſor the ſubverſion of a 
mighty kingdom, if their feeble numbers had 


not been multiplied by the name, the ſpirit, 
and the conduct of an hero. A choſen troop 


of guards, who ſerved on horſeback, and 
were armed with lances and bucklers, attend- 


ed the perſon of Beliſarius: his cavalry was 


compoſed of two hundred Huns, three hun- 
dred Moors, and four thouſand confederates, 


and the infantry conſiſted only of three thou- 


fand Ifaurians. Steering the ſame courſe as in 


his former expedition, the Roman conſul . 


caſt anchor before Catana in Sicily, to ſurvey 


the ſtrength of the iſland, and to decide whe- 
ther he ſhould attempt the conqueſt, or peace- 


5 ably purſue his voyage for the African coaſt. 
He found a fruitful land and a friendly people. 
Notwithſtanding the decay of agriculture, 


Sicily ſtill ſupplied the granaries of Rome: 


the farmers were graciouſly exempted from 


the oppreſſion of military quarters; and the 


Goths, who truſted the defence of the iſland 


to the inhabitants, had ſome reaſon to com- 


plain, that their confidence was ungratefully 


betrayed, Inſtead of ſoliciting and expect- 


(56) Yet Procopius diſcredits his own evidence ( Anecdot, c. 16.), 
by confeſſing that in his public hiſtory he had not ſpoken the truth. 
See the epiſtles from queen Gundelina to the empreſs Theodora (Var. 

x. 20, 21, 23, and obſerve a ſuſpicious word, de illa perſona, &c.) 
with the elaborate Commentary of Buat (tom, x. p. 177—185.). 
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ing the aid of the king of Italy, they yielded 
to the firſt ſummons a cheerful obedience : and 
this province, the firſt fruits of the Punic 


wars, was again, aiter a long ſeparation, uni- 
ted to the Roman empire (57). The Gothic 


_ garriſon of Palermo, which alone attempted 
to reſiſt, was reduced after a ſhort ſiege, by a 
ſingular ſtratagem. Beliſarius introduced his 
ſhips into the deepeſt receſs of the harbour; 
their boats were laboriouſly hoiſted with ropes 
and pullies to the topmaſt head, and he filled 
them with archers, who, from that ſuperior 
ſtation, commanded the ramparts of the city. 


After this eaſy, though ſucceſsful, campaign, 


the conqueror entered Syracuſe in triumph, at 
the head of his victorious bands, diſtributing 


gold medals to the people, on the day which 


ſo gloriouſly terminated the year of the con- 


ſulſhip. He paſſed the winter ſeaſon in the 


palace of ancient kings, amidit the ruins of a 
Grecian colony, which once extended to a 
circumference of two and twenty miles (58): 

but in the ſpring, about the feſtival of 


Eaſter, the proſecution of his deſigns was in- 
terrupted by a dangerous revolt of the Afri- 


can forces. Carthage was ſaved by the pre- 
ſence of Beliſarius, who ſuddenly landed with 

a thouſand guards. 
doubtful faith returned to the ſtandard of their 


Two thouſand ſoldiers of 


old commander : and he marched, without 


(57) For the conqueſt of Sicily, compare the narrative of Proco- 


Pius with the complaints of Lotila (Gothic, I. i c. 5.1. ili. c. 16.), 


The Gothic queen had lately relieved that thankleſs iſland ;Var. ix. 


Io, T1.). | | | 
- (58) The ancient magnitude and ſplendour of the five quarters of 


| Syracuſe, are delineated by Cicero (in Verrem, actio it. J. iv. c. 52, 
F3.). Strabo(l. vi. p. 415.), and d'Orville Sicula (tom. ii. p. 175 4— 
202.) The new city, reſtored by Auguſtus, ſhrunk towards the 


iſland. | 
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heſitation, above fifty miles, to ſeek an ene- 
my, whom he affected to pity and deſpiſe. 
Eight thouſand rebels trembled at his ap- 
N they were routed at the firſt onſet, 
by the dexterity of their maſter: and this 


ignoble victory would have reſtored the peace 


of Africa, if the conqueror had not been haſ- 


tily recalled to Sicily, to appeaſe a ſedition 


which was kindled during his abſence in his 
own camp (59). Diſorder and diſobedience | 


were the common malady of the times ; the 


genius to command, and the virtue to obey, 
reſided only in the mind of Beliſarius. 


203 


Although Theodatus deſcended from a race Reign and 


of heroes, he was ignorant of the art, and 
averſe to the dangers of war. Although he the Gothic 
had ſtudied the writings of Plato and Tully, 
philoſophy was incapable of purifying his mind A. P. 534, 
from the baſeſt paſſions, avarice and fear. He 
had purchaſed a ſceptre by ingratitude and Auguf. 
murther : at the firſt menace of an enemy, 


he degraded his own majeſty, and that of a 


nation, which already diſdained their unwor- 
thy ſovereign. Aſtoniſhed by the recent ex- 


ample of Gelimer, he ſaw himſelf dragged in 
chains through the ſtreets of Conitantinople : 


the terrors which Beliſarius inſpired, were 
heightened by the eloquence of Peter, the By- 
zantine ambaſlador ; and that bold and ſubtle 
advocate perſuaded him to fign a treaty, too 
ignominious to become the foundation of a 

laſting peace. It was ſtipulated, that in the 
acclamations of the Roman people, the name 


of 


(59) mes (Vandal. I. ii. e. 14. 15.) fo clearly relates the re- 
turn of Beliſarius into Sicily, (p. 146. edit. Hoeichelii), that I am 
aſtoniſhed at the ſtrange miſapprehenſion and reproaches of a learned 
critic (Qcuvrcs de la Mothe le Vayer, tom. viii. p. 162, 163. . 


weakneſs of 
Theodatus, 


king of 


October | 
A.D. 536, 
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of the emperor ſhould be always proclaimed 


before that of the Gothic king; and that as 
often as the ſtatue of Theodatus was erected in 
braſs or marble, the divine image of juſtinian 
ſhould be placed on its right hand. Inſtead 
of conferring, the king of Italy was reduced 
to ſolicit, the honours of the ſenate; and the 


conſent of the emperor was made indiſpenſa- 
ble before he could execute, againſt a prieſt or 
ſenator, the ſentence either of death or confiſ- 


cation. The feeble monarch reſigned the pol- 
ſeſſion of Sicily; offered, as the annual mark 
of his dependence, a crown of gold, of the 


weight of three hundred pounds; and pro 


miſed to ſupply, at the requiſition of his ſove- 
reign, three thouſand Gothic auxiliaries for 


the ſervice of the empire. Satisfied with theſe 
extraordinary conceſſions, the ſucceſsful agent 


of Juſtinian haſtened his journey to Conſtanti- 
nople; but no ſooner had he reached the Al- 
ban villa (60), than he was recalled by the 
anxiety of Theodatus; and the dialogue which 


paſſed between the king and the ambaſſador 


deſerves to be repreſented in its original ſimpli- 


city.“ Are you of opinion that the em- 
« peror will ratify this treaty ? Perbaps. If 


he refuſes, what conſequence will enſue ? 


Mar. Will ſuch a war be juſt or reaſon- 
* able? Mg afſuredly : every one ſhould act 
* according to his character. What is your 
* meaning? Jou are a philoſopher — Fuſtinian is 


© emperor of the Romans : it would ill become the 


© diſciple 


(60) The: ancient Alba was ruined in the firſt age of Rome, On 
the ſame ſpot, or at leaſt in the neighbourhood, ſucceſſively aroſe, 
1. The villa of Pompey, &c. 2. A camp of the Prætorian cohorrs. 
3. 5 modern epiſcopal city of Albanum or Albano (Procop, GE. 
I. Ii. c. 4. Cluver. Ital, Antiq, tom. ii. p. 914. ). 
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8 by iſciple of Plato to ſhed the Bleed of thouſands i in 
his private quarrel : the ſucceſſor of Auguſtus 


& ſhould vindicate his rights, and recover by arms 


the ancient provinces of his empire.“ This rea- 
ſoning might not convince, but it was ſuffict- 
ent to alarm and ſubdue the weakneſs of Theo- 
datus; and he ſoon deſcended to his laſt offer, 


that for the poor equivalent of a penſion of 


forty-eight thouſand pounds ſterling, he would 
Nen the kingdom of the Goths and Italians, 


and ſpend the remainder of his days in the in- 


nocent pleaſures of philoſophy and agriculture. 


Both treaties were entruſted to the hands of 
the ambaſſador, on the frail ſecurity of an oath 
not to produce the ſecond till the firſt had been 
poſitively rejected. The event may be eaſily 
foreſeen : Juſtinian required and accepted the 


| abdication of the Gothic king. His indefati- 


gable agent returned from Conſtantinople to 


Ravenna, with ample-inftruttions ; and a fair 


epiſtle, which praiſed the wiſdom and genero- 


| ſity of the royal philoſopher, granted his pen- 


| fion, with the aſſurance of ſuch honours as a 


ſubject and a Catholic might enjoy; and wiſe- 
ly referred the final execution of the treaty, 
to the preſence and authority of Beliſarius. 
But in the interval of ſuſpenſe, two Roman 


generals, who had entered the province of 


Dalmatia, were defeated and ſlain by the Go- 
thic troops. From blind and abject deſpair, 


Theodatus capriciouſly roſe to groundleſs and 
fatal pretumption (61), and dared to receive 


with 


(61) A Sibylline oracle was ready to pronounce Africa capt5 
mundus cum nato peribit; a ſentence of portentous ambiguity (Gothic, 


I. i. c. 7.), which has been publiſhed in unknown characters by Opſo- 


Pieus, an editor of the oracles. The Pere Maltret has promiſed a 
commentary; but all his promites have been vain and fruitleſs, 
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with menace and contempt, the ambaſlador 
of Juſtinian, who claimed his promiſe, ſolicit- 
ed the allegiance of his ſubjects, and boldly aſ- 
ſerted the inviolable privilege of his own cha- 
racter. The march of Beliſarius diſpelled this 
viſionary pride; and as the firſt campaign (62) 
was employed in the reduction of Sicily, the 
invaſion of Italy is applied by Procopius to 
the ſecond year of the GoTric WAR (63). 
Belifarius After Belifarius had left ſufficient garriſons 
iu, and e. in Palermo and Syracuſe, he embarked his 
duces troops at Meflina, and landed them, without 
TE ;,, reſiſtance, on the oppoſite ſhores of Rhegium. 
A Gothic prince, who had married the daugh- 
ter of Theodatus, was ſtationed with an army 
to guard the entrance of Italy ; but he imitated, 
without ſcruple, the example of a ſovereign, 
faithleſs in his public and private duties. The 
_ perfidious Ebermor deſerted with his followers 
to the Roman camp, and was diſmiſſed to en- 
joy the ſervile honours of the Byzantine 
court (64). From Rhegium to Naples, the 
fleet and army of Beliſarius, almoſt always in 
view of each other, advanced near three hun- 
dred miles along the ſea coaſt. The people of 
Bruttium, Lucania, and Campania, who ab- 
horred 


(62) In his chronology, imitated in ſome degree from Thucydides, 
Procopius begins each ſpring the years of Juſtinian and of the Gothic 
war; and his firſt æra coincides with the iſt of April 535, and not 
536, according to the annals of Barenius (Pagi, Crit. tom, ii. p. 555, 
who is followed by Muratori and the editors of Sigonius). Yet in 

. ſome paſſages we are at a loſs to reconcile the dates of Procopius with 
himſelf, and with the Chronicle of Marcellinus. 8 | 
(63) The ſeries of the firſt Gothic war is repreſented by Procopius 
(1. i. c. 5—29. J. ii. c. I—30, I. iii. c. I.) till the captivity of Vitiges, 
With the aid of Sigonius (Opp. tom. i. de Imp, Occident, I. xvii, xviii.) 
and Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. v.), I have gleaned ſome few 
dà2dditional fats. | | | | . 
(64) Jornandes, de Rebus Geticis, e. 60. p. 702. edit. Grot. and 
tom. i. p. 221. Muratori, de Succeſſ. Regn. p. 241. „ 
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horred the name and religion of the Goths, 


embraced the ſpecious excuſe, that their ru- 
ined walls were incapable of defence: the 
loldiers paid a juſt equivalent for a plentiful 


market ; and curioſity alone interrupted the 


peaceful occupations of the huſbandman or 
artificer. Naples, which has ſwelled to a 
great and populous capital, long cheriſhed the 


ſanguage and manners of a Grecian colony 


(65); and the choice of {> a had ennobled 
attracted the 


this clegant retreat, whic 
lovers of repoſe and ſtudy, from the noiſe, 


the ſmoke, and the laborious opulence of 


Rome (66). As ſoon as the place was inveſt- 


ed by ſea and land, Beliſarius gave audience 
to the deputies of the people, who exhorted 
bim to diſregard a conqueſt unworthy of his 


arms, to ſeek the Gothic king in a field of 
battle, and after his victory, to claim, as the 


ſovereign of Rome, the allegiance of the de- 
pendant cities. When I treat with my ene- 
* mies, replied the Roman chief, with an 
haughty ſmile, I am more accuſtomed to 


* give than to receive counſel : but I hold in 
one hand inevitable ruin, and in the other, 
PE, and freedom, ſuch as Sicily now en- 


« joys.” The impatience of delay urged 


him to grant the moſt liberal terms; his ho- 
nour tecured their performance: but Naples 


Was 


(65) Nero (ſays Tacitus, Annal. xv. 35.) Neapolim quaſi "Fang 

cam urbem delegit. One hundred and fifty years afterwards, in the 
timeof Septimius Severus, the Holleniſm of the Neapolitans is praiſed 
by bhiloſtratus: yer F732 Veg kal agu, obey xa Tag e v 
N F ⁰¹,öçt eg (Icon. I. I. p. 763. edit. Olear.). 

(66) The otium of Naples is praiſed by the Roman poets, by Vir- 
gil, H: . Si ius Italicus, and Statius (Cluver. Ital. Ant. 1. iv. p. 
1749, 1150.) In an elegant epiſtle (Sylv. J. iii. 5, P. 94-98. edit. 
Markland), 'Storius undertakes the difficult taſk of drawing lis witc 
from the pleaturcs of Rome to that calm retreat. 
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was divided into two factions ; and the Greek 
democracy was inflamed by their orators, 


who, with much ſpirit and ſome truth, re- 


preſented to the multitude, that the Goths 
would puniſh their defection, and that Beli- 
ſarius himſelf muſt eſteem their loyalty and 


valour. Their deliberations, however, were 
not perfectly free: the city was commanded 
by eight hundred Barbarians, whoſe wives 


and children were detained at Ravenna as the 


pledge of their fidelity; and even the Jews, 
who were rich and numerous, reſiſted, with 


deſperate enthuſiaſm, the intolerant laws of 


Juſtinian. In a much later period, the cir- 


cumference of Naples (67) meaſured only two 


thouſand three hundred and ſixty-three paces 
(68): the fortifications were defended by 
precipices or the ſea ; when the aqueducts 
were intercepted, a ſupply of water might be 
_ drawn from the wells and fountains ; and the 
Rock of proviſions was ſufficient to conſume _ 


the patience of the beſiegers. At the end of 


twenty days that of Beliſarius was almoſt ex- 
hauſted, and he had reconciled himſelf to the 
diſgrace of abandoning the ſiege, that he 
might march, before the winter ſeaſon, againſt 
 Romeand the Gothic king, But his anxiety 
was reheved by the bold curioſity of an Iſauri- 
an, who explored the dry channel of an aque- 


duct, 


(67) This meaſure was taken by Roger I. after the conqueſt of 
Naples (A. D. 1139), which he made the capital of his new king- 
dom (Giannone, Iſtoria Civile, tom. ii. p. 169.) .. That city, the 
third in Chriſtian Europe, is now at leaſt twelve miles in circumfe- 


rence (Jul. Ce ſar. Capaccii Hiſt, Neapol. I. i. p. 47.), and contains 


more inhabitants (350,000) in a given ſpace, than any other ſpot in 
the known world. | | | SORE 


(66) Pot geometrical, but common, paces or ſteps, of 22 French : 
inches (d'Anville, Meſures Itineraires, p. 7, 8.) : the 2363 do not 
make an Englith mile. | | 5 
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duct, and ſecretly reported, that a paſlage 


might be pertorated to introduce a file of 
armed ſoldiers into the heart of the city. 


When the work had been filently execut- 


ed, the humane N riſked the diſcove- 
ry of his ſecret, by a laſt and fruitleſs ad- 


monition of the impending danger. In the 
darkneſs of the night, four hundred Ro- 


mans entered the aqueduct, raiſed themſelves 


by a rope, which they faſtened to an olive 
tree, into the houſe or garden of a ſolita- 


ry matron, ſounded their trumpets, ſurpriſed 
the centinels, and gave admittance to their 
companions, who on all ſides ſcaled the walls, 


and burſt open the gates of the city. Every 


crime which is puniſhed by ſocial juſtice, was 
practiſed as the rights of war ; the Huns were 
diſtinguiſhed by cruelty and ſacrilege, and 


Beliſarius alone appeared in the ſtreets and 


churches of Naples, to moderate the calami- 


ties which he predicted. The gold and fil- 


ver,“ he repeatedly exclaimed, © are the 
„ juſt rewards of your valour. But ſpare 


© the inhabitants, they are Chriſtians, they 


are ſuppliants, they are now your tellow- 


© ſubjects. Reſtore the children to their pa- 


<« rents, the wives to their huſbands; and 


« ſhew them by your generoſity, of what 
friends they have obſtinately deprived 
<« themſelves.” The city was ſaved by the 
virtue and authority of its conqueror (96); 


and when the Neapolitans returned to their 
houſes, they found ſome conſolation in the 


VOI. VII. 1 Perer 


(69) Beliſarius was . by Pope Sylverius for the e 


He repeopled Naples, and imported colonies of African captives 


into Sicily, Cala ria, and Apulia (Hit, Mitcell, I. xvi. in Murator:, 
tom. i. p. 106, 107.) 
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Vitiges, 
King of 
Italy, 
A. D. 53 
Auguſt 
. Sao. ſecured his perſon within the walls of Rome, 
while his cavalry advanced forty miles on the 
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ſecret enjoyment of their hidden treaſures. 
The Barbarian garriſon enliſted in the ſervice 


of the emperor ; Apulia and Calabria, deli- 


vered from the odious preſence of the Goths, 
acknowledged his dominion ; and the tuſks of : 


the Calydonian boar, which were {till ſhewn 


at Beneventum, are curioufly deſcribed by 
the hiſtorian of Belifarius (70). „ 
The faithful ſoldiers and citizens of Naples 


had expected their deliverance from a prince, 
_ who remained the inactive and almoſt indit- 


ferent ſpectator of their ruin. Theodatus 


Appian way, and encamped in the Pomptine 
marſhes ; which, by a canal of nineteen 


miles in length, had been recently drained 


and converted into excellent paſtures (71). 
But the principal forces of the Goths were 
diſperſed in Dalmatia, Venetia, and Gaul ; 
and the feeble mind of their king was con- 


founded by the unſucceſsful event of a divi- 


nation, which ſeemed to preſage the downfal of 
his empire (72). The moſt abject ſlaves have 
. 5 arraigned 

(70) Beneventum was built by Diomede, the nephew of Meleager 


(Cluver, tom. ii. p. 1195, I196.), The Calydonian hunt is a picture 
of ſavage life (Ovid, Metamorph, I. viii.), Thirty or forty heroes 


were leagued againſt a hog : the brutes (not the hog) quarrelled with 


a lady for the head. | = | 

(71) The Decennovium is ſtrangely confounded by Cluverius (tom, 
ii. p. 1007.) with the river Ufens, It was in truth a canal of nine- 
teen miles, from Forum Appii to Terracina, on which Horace em- 
barked in the night, The Decennovium which is mentioned by Lu- 
can, Dion Caſſius, and Caſſiodorius, has been ſucceſſively ruined, 


reſtored, and obliterated (d'Anville, Analyſe de Vtalie, p. 185, 


.&Cc.). | 


(72) 4 Jew gratified his contempt and hatred for al the Chriſti- 
ans, by incloſing three bands, each of ten hogs and diſcriminated by 
the names of Goths, Greeks, and Romans. Of the firſt, almoſt all 
were found dead—almoſt all of the ſecond were alive—of the third, 
hal died, and the reſt loſt their briſtles. No unſuitable emblem of 
the event. | | | 
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arraigned the guilt or weakneſs of an unfor- 


tunate maſter. The character of Theodatus 
was rigorouſly ſcrutinized by a free and idle 
camp of Barbarians, conſcious of their pri- 
vilege and power : he was declared unwor- 


thy of his race, his nation, and his throne; 
and their general Vitiges, whoſe valour had 
been ſignalized in the Myrian war, was raiſed 
with unanimous applauſe on the bucklers of 


his companions. On the firſt rumour, the 
abdicated monarch fled from the juſtice of his 


country; but he was purſued by private re- 
venge. A Goth whom he had injured in his 
love, overtook Theodatus on the Flaminian | 


way, and regardleſs of his unmanly cries, 
| ſlaughtered him, as he lay proſtrate on the 


ground, like a victim (ſays the hiſtorian) at 
the foot of the altar. The choice of the peo-- 
ple is the beſt and pureſt title to reign over 


them : yet ſuch 1s the prejudice of every 


age, that Vitiges impatiently wiſhed to re- 


turn to Ravenna, where he might ſeize, with 
the reluctant hand of the daughter of. Ama- 
laſontha, ſome faint ſhadow of hereditary 
right. A national council was immediately 
held, and the new monarch reconciled the 
impatient ſpirit of the Barbarians, to a mea- 
ſure of diſgrace, which the miſconduct of his 
predeceſſor rendered wiſe and indiſpenſable. 
The Goths conſented to treat in the preſence 
of a victorious enemy; to delay till the next 
ſpring the operations of offenſive war ; to 


ſummon their ſcattered forces; to relinguith 


their diſtant poſſeſſions, and to truſt even 
Rome itſelf to the fait h of its inhabitants. 
Leuderis, an aged warrior, was left in the 
capital with four thouſand foldiers a feeble 
Ee: garriſon, 
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garriſon, which might have ſeconded the 


zeal, though it was incapable of oppoſing the 
wiſhes of the Romans. But a momentary 


enthuſiaſm of religion and patriotiſm was 


kindled in their minds. They furiouſly ex- 
claimed, that the apoſtolic throne ſhould no 


longer be profaned by the triumph or tolera- 
tion of Arianiſm; that the tombs of the 
Cæſars ſhould no longer be trampled by the 


favages of the north; ; and without reflecting 


that Italy muſt ſink into a province of Con- 
ſtantinople, they fondly hailed the reſtoration 


of a Roman emperor as a new ra of free- 
dom and proſperity. The deputies of the 


pope and clergy, of the ſenate and people, in- 
vited the lieutenant of Juſtinian to accept 


their voluntary allegiance, and to enter the 


city, whoſe gates would be thrown open for 


his reception. As ſoon as Beliſarius had for- 


tified his new conqueſts, Naples and Cum, 
he advanced about twenty miles to the banks 
of the Vulturnus, contemplated the decayed 


grandeur of Capua, and halted at the ſepara- 

tion of the Latin and Appian ways. The 
work of the cenſor, after the inceſſant uſe of 
nine centuries, ſill preſerved its primæval 
beauty, and not a flaw could be diſcovered in 
the large poliſhed itones, of which that ſolid, 


though narrow road, was ſo firmly compacted 


(73). Belifarius, however, preferred the La- 
tin way, which, at a diſtance from the ſea 


and the marſhes, ſkirted in a ſpace of one 


hundred and tw enty miles along the foot of 
1 the 


(72) Bergier (Hiſt, des Gene Chemins des Romains, tom. i p. 
221-229, 440— 444.) Examines the ſtructure and materials, while 


q Anville (Analyſe de Þ ltalie, p. 20021 3,) defines the geographical . 
ine, 
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the mountains. His enemies had diſappear- Beliſarius 
ed; when he made his entrance through the Rome, 
Aſinarian gate, the garriſon departed without 4. P. 536, 
moleſtation along the Flaminian way; and Pes 1. 
the city, after ſixty years ſervitude, was de- 
livered from the yoke of the Barbarians. 
Leuderis alone, from a motive of pride or 
diſcontent, refuſed to accompany the fugi- 
tives ; and the Gothic chief, himſelf a tro- 
phy of the victory, was ſent with the keys of 
Rome, to the throne of the emperor Juſti- 
— / R : 
The firſt days, which coincided with the old siege of 
Saturnalia, were devoted to mutual congra- Rome by 
tulation and the public joy: and the Catho- A. P. 537, 
lics prepared to celebrate, without a rival, the March. 
approaching feſtival of the nativity of Chriſt. 
In the familiar converſation of an hero, the 
Romans acquired ſome notion of the virtues 
which hiſtory aſcribed to their anceſtors ; 
they were edified by the apparent reſpect of 
Beliſarius for the ſucceflor of St. Peter, and 
his rigid diſcipline ſecured in the midſt of 
War the bleflings of tranquillity and juſtice. 
They applauded the rapid ſucceſs of his arms, 
which over-ran the adjacent country, as far 
as Narni, Peruſia, and Spoleto; but they 
trembled, the ſenate, the clergy, and the un- 
| warlike people, as ſoon as they underſtood, 
that he had reſolved, and would ſpeedily be 
reduced, to ſuſtain a ſiege againſt the powers 


(74) Of the firſt recovery of Rome, the year (536) is certain, 
from the ſeries of events, rather than from the corrupt, or interpo-- 
lated, text of Procopius : the «nth (December) is aſcertained by 
Evagrius (I. iv. c. 19). ; and the day (the renth) may be admitted on 
the ſlight evidence of Nicephorus Calliſtus (I. xvii, c. 13.). For this 

accurate chronology, we are indebtcd;to the diligence and judgment 
of Pagi (tom, il. p. $59, 560.) | 
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of the Gothic monarchy. The deſigns of Vi- 


tiges were executed, during the winter ſca- 
ſon, with diligence and effect. From their 
ruſtic habitations, from their diſtant garri- 
ſons, the Goths aſſembled at Ravenna for the 


defence of their country; and ſuch were 


their numbers, that after an army had been 
detached for the relief of Dalmatia, one hun- © 
dred and fifty thouſand fighting men march- 


ed under the royal ſtandard. According to 
the degrees of rank or merit, the Gothic 
king diſtributed arms and horſes, rich gifts, 


and liberal promiſes: he moved along the 
Vaminian way, declined the uſeleſs ſiege of 
Peruſia and Spoleto, reſpected the impregna- 


ble rock of Narni, and arrived within two 


miles of Rome at the foot of the Milvian 


bridge. The narrow paſſage was fortified 


with a tower, and Beliſarius had computed 
the value of the twenty days, which muſt be 


loſt in the conſtruction of another bridge. 
But the conſternation of the ſoldiers of the 


tower, who either fled or deſerted, diſap- 


pointed his hopes, and betrayed his perſon 


into the moſt imminent danger. At the head 
of one thouſand horſe, the Roman general 


ſallied from the Flaminian gate to mark the 
ground of an advantageous poſition, and to 


ſurvey the camp of the Barbarians ; but 
while he {till believed them on the other ſide 
of the Tyber, he was ſuddenly encompaſſed 
and affaulted by their innumerable ſquadrons. 
he fate of Italy depended on his life; and 


the deſerters pointed to the conſpicuous horſe, 


a bay 
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u bay (75), with a white face, which he rode 
on that memorable day. Aim at the bay 
<« horſe,” was the univerſal cry. Every bow 
was bent, every Javelin was directed againſt 


the fatal object, and the command was re- 
peated and obeyed by thouſands who were 


ignorant of its real motive. The bolder Bar- 
barians advanced to the more honourable 


combat of {words and ſpears; and the praiſe 
of an enemy has graced the fall of Viſandus, 
the ſtandard-bearer (76), who maintained his 
_ foremoſt ſtation, till he was pierced with thir- 
teen wounds, perhaps by the hand of Beliſa- 


rius himſelf. The Roman general was ſtrong, 


active, and dextrous : on every ſide he diſ- 
charged his weighty and mortal ſtrokes : his 
faithful guards imitated his valour, and de- 


fended his perſon ; and the Goths, after the 


Toſs of a thouſand men, fled before the arms 


of an hero. They were raſhly purſued to 


their camp; and the Romans, oppreiled by 


multitudes, made a gradual, and at length a 


precipitate retreat to the gates of the city: 
the gates were ſhut againſt the fugitives ; and 
the public terror was encreaſed, by the report, 
that Beliſarius was ſlain. His countenance 


was indeed disfigured by ſweat, duſt, and 


blood; his voice was hoarſe, his ſtrength was 


almoſt exhauſted ; but his unconquerable ſpi- 


rit 


(75) An horſe of a bay or red colour was ſtyled pas by the 
Greeks, balan by the Barbarians, and ſpadix by the Romans. Ho- 
ueſti ſpadices, ſays Virgil (Georgic. I. iii. 72. with the Obſervations 


of Martin and Heyne). Lradit or Bao, ſignifies a branch of the 
palm-tree, whoſe name, $f, is ſynonymous to red (Aulus Gel- 


lis, ii. 26.) 5 | 
(76) I interpret Sav32xepio;, not as a proper name, but an office, 


ſtandard-bearer, from Landum (vexillum), a Barbaric word adopted 


| by the Greeks and Romans (Paul Diacon. I. i, c. 20. p. 760. Grot. 
Nomina Gothica, p. 575. Ducange, Gloſſ. Latin, tom. i. p. 539, 
40.) | | | | 
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rit ſtill remained; he imparted that fpirit to 
his deſponding companions ; and their laſt 


deſperate charge was felt by the flying Bar- 


barians, as if a new army, vigorous and en- 


Valour of 
Beliſarius, 


tire, had been poured from the city. The 
Flaminian gate was thrown open to a real 
triumph; but it was not before Beliſarius had 


viſited every poſt, and provided for the pub- 
lic ſafety, that he could be perſuaded by his 


wife and friends, to taſte the needful refreſh- 
ments of food and ſleep. In the more im- 
proved ſtate of the art of war, a general is 


ſeldom required, or even permitted to diſplay 


the perſonal proweſs of a ſoldier; and the 


His defence 


ot Rome, 


of Alexander. 


example of Belifarius may be added to the 
rare examples of Henry IV. of Pyrrhus, and 


After this firſt and unſucceſsful trial of their 
enemies, the whole army of the Goths paſſed 


the Tyber, and formed the ſiege of the city, 


which continued above a year, till their final 


departure. Whatever fancy may conceive, 


the ſevere compaſs of the geographer defines 
the circumference of Rome within a line of 


twelve miles and three hundred and forty-five 
paces; and that circumference except in the 


Vatican, has invariably been the ſame from 
the triumph of Aurelian, to the peaceful but 


obſcure reign of the modern popes (77). But 
in the day of her greatneſs, the ſpace within 


her walls was crowded with habitations and 


inhabitants; 


(77) M. &Anville has given, in the Memoirs of the Academy 
for the year 1756 (tom. xxx. p. 198—236.), a plan of Rome on a 


imaller ſcale, but far more accurate than that which he had deline- 


ated in 1738 for Rollin's hiſtory. Experience had improved his 
knowledge; and, initead of Roſſi's topography, he uſed the new 
and excellent map of Nolli. Pliny's old meaſure of xiii. muſt be 


reduced to viii miles, It is eaſter to alter à text, than to remove 
hills or buildings, | | | X 
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inhabitants; ; and the populous ſuburbs that 
ſtretched along the public roads, were darted 
like ſo many rays from one common centre. 
Adverſity {wept away theſe extraneous orna- 
ments, and left naked and deſolate, a conſt 
derable part of the ſeven hills. Yet Rome, in 
its preſent ſtate, could ſend into the field above 1 
thirty thouſand males of a military age (78); 
and, notwithſtanding the want of diſcipline 
and exerciſe, the far greater part, enured to the 
hardſhips of poverty, might be capable of 
bearing arms for the defenge of their country 
» and religion. The prudence of Beliſarius did 
not neglect this important reſource. His ſol- 
diers were relieved by the zeal and diligence 
of the people, who watched while hey ſlept, 
and laboured while hey repoſed : he accepted 
the voluntary ſervice of the braveſt and moſt 
indigent of the Roman youth; and the com- 
panies of townſmen ſometimes repreſented, 
in a vacant poſt, the preſence of the troops 
which had been drawn away to more eſſential 
duties. But his juſt confidence was placed in 
the veterans who had fought under his banner 
in the Perſian and African wars; and al- 
though that gallant band was reduced to five 
thouſand men, he undertook, with ſuch con- 
temptible numbers, to defend a circle of 
twelve miles, againſt an army of one hundred 
and fifty thouſand Barbarians. In the walls 
of Rome, which Belifarius conſtructed or re- 
ſtored, the materials of ancient architecture 
may be diſcerned (79) 3 ; and the whole forti- 
| fication 


(75) In the year I709, Labat (Von en qual tom. iii. p. 218.) 
reckoned 138, 568 Chriſtian ſouls, beſides 8 or 10,000 Jews —with- 
out ſouls ? —In the year 1763, the numbers exceeded 1 60,000, 
(79) The accurate eye of Nardini (Roma Antica, I. i. c. vill. p- 
31.) SE diſtinguiſh the tumultuarie opere di Beliſario. 
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fication was completed, except in a chaſm 


ſtill extant between the Pincian and Flaminian 


gates, which the prejudices of the Goths and 
Romans left under the effectual guard of St. 
Peter the apoſtle (80). The battlements or 
baſtions were ſhaped in ſharp angles; a ditch, 


broad and deep, protected the foot of the 


rampart; and the archers on the rampart 
were aſſiſted by military engines; the bali/ta, 


a powerful croſs-bow, which darted ſhort but 
maſly arrows; the onagri, or wild afles, which, 
on the principle of a fling, threw ſtones and 
| bullets of an enormous ſize (81). A chain 


was drawn acroſs the Tyber ; the arches of 
the aqueducts were made impervious, and the 
mole or ſepulchre of Hadrian (82) was con- 


verted, for the firſt time, to the uſes of a 


citadel, That venerable ſtructure which con- 
tained the aſhes of the Antonines, was a cir- 
cular turret riſing from a quadrangular baſis : 
it was covered with the white marble of Pa- 


ros, and decorated by the ſtatues of gods and 


heroes ; and the lover of the arts muſt read 


with a ſigh, that the works of Praxiteles 


or Lyſippus were torn from their lofty pede- 
ſtals, and hurled into the ditch on the heads 
bet mo Sug OY TOTS 


(80) The fiſſure and leaning in the upper part of the wall, which 
Procopius obſerved (Goth. I. i. c. 13.), is viſible to the preſent hour 
(Donat. Roma Vetus, I. i. c. 17. p. 53, 54.) 5 

(81) Lipſius (Opp. tom. iii. Poliorcet. 1. iii.) was ignorant of this 
clear and conſpicuous paſſage of Procopius (Goth. I. i, c. 21.) . The 
engine was named carpe, the wild aſs, a calcitrando (Hen, Steph, 
Theſaur, Linguz Græc. tow. 11, p. 1340, 1341. tom. iii. p. 877.), 
I have ſeen an ingenious model, contrived and executed by genera} 
Melville, which imitates or ſurpaſics the art of antiquity. 5 

(82) The deſcription of this mauſoleum. or mole, in Procopins 
(1.1. c..25.), is the firll and beſt. The height above the walls -y 5 
” ai0g Go On Nolli's great plan, the fides meaſure 260 Engliſh 
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of the beſiegers (83). To each of his lieu- 
tenants, Beliſarius aſſigned the defence of a 
gate, with the wiſe and peremptory inſtruc- 

tion, that, whatever might be the alarm, 
they ſhould ſteadily adhere to their reſpec- 


tive poſts, and truſt their general for the 
ſafety of Rome. The formidable hoſt of the 


Goths was inſufficient to embrace the ample 


meaſure of the city: of the fourteen gates, 


ſeven only were inveſted from the Præneſtine 
to the Flaminian way; and Vitiges divided his 
troops into ſix camps, each of which was for- 

tified with a ditch and rampart. On the Tuſ- 
can ſide of the river, a ſeventh encampment 
was formed in the field or circus of the Vati- 
can, for the important purpoſe of command- 
ing the Milvian bridge and the courſe of the 
Tyber ; but they approached with devotion 


the adjacent church of St. Peter; and the 


threſhold of the holy apoſtles was reſpected 
during the ſiege by a Chriſtian enemy. In 
the ages of victory, as often as the ſenate de- 


creed ſome diſtant pee" the conſul de- 
nounced hoſtilities, by unbarring, in ſolemn 
pomp, the gates of the temple of Janus (84). 
Domeſtic war now rendered the admonition 
ſuperfluous, and the ceremony was ſuperſeded 


by the eſtabliſhment of a new religion. But 
the 


(33) Praxiteles excelled in Fauns, and that of Athens was his own 
maſter- piece. Rome now contains above thirty of the ſame cha- 
rater. When the ditch of St. Angelo was cleanſed under Urban 
VIII. the workmen found the Nleeping Faun of the Barberini palace; 


butia leg, a thigh, and the right arm, had been broken from that 
beautiful ſtatue (*. rinckelman, Hit, de PArt, tom, 11. p. 52, 83. 


tom, iii. p. 265.), 
(84) Procovius has given the beſt deſcription of the temple of 


Janus, a national deity of Latium (Heyne, Excurſ. v. ad l. vii. 


Eneid). It was once a gate in the primitive city of Romulus and 


Numa (Nardini, p. 13. 256. 329.) Virgil hasdeicribed the ancient 
rite, like a pvet and an antiquarian, | 
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the brazen temple of Janus was left ſtanding 
in the forum; of a ſize ſufficient only to con- 
tain the ſtatue of the god, five cubits in 
height, of a human form, but with two faces, 
directed to. the eaſt and weſt. The double 


gates were likewiſe of braſs; and a fruitleſs ef. 


fort to turn them on their ruſty hinges, re- 
vealed the ſcandalous ſecret, that ſome Ro- 


mans were ſtill attached to the h of 


their anceſtors. 


Eighteen days were employed by the be- 
fiegers, to provide all the inſtruments of at- 
tack which antiquity had invented. Faſcines 
were prepared to fill the ditches, ſcaling- lad- 
ders to aſcend the walls. The largeſt trees of 
the foreſt ſupplied the timbers of four batter. 
ing. rams; their heads were armed with iron; 


they were ſuſpended by ropes, and each of 


them was worked by the labour of fifty men. 


The lofty wooden turrets moved on wheels 


or rollers, and formed a ſpacious platform of 


the level of the rampart. On the morning of 


the nineteenth day, a general attack was made 


from the Præneſtine gate to the Vatican: ſeven 


Gothic columns, with their military engines, 


advanced to the aſſault; and the Romans who 
lined the ramparts, liftened with doubt and 


anxiety to the cheerful affurances of their 


commander. As ſoon as the enemy approach- 
ed the ditch, Beliſarius himſelf drew the firſt. 
arrow; and. ſuch was his ſtrength and dexte- 


- rity, that he transfixed the foremoſt of the 


clamation. The. Roman general then gave 


Barbarian leaders, A ſhout of applauſe and 


victory was re-echoed along the wall. He 
drew a ſecond arrow, and the ſtroke was fol- 
lowed with the ſame ſucceſs and the ſame ac- 


"the | 
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the word, that the archers ſhould aim at the 


teams of oxen ; they were inſtantly covered 


with mortal wounds ; the towers which they 


drew, remained uſeleſs and immoveable, and 
a ſingle moment diſconcerted the laborious 


projects of the king of the Goths. After this 


diſappointment, Vitiges ſtill continued, or 
feigned to continue, the aſſault of the Salarian 2 


gate, that he might divert the attention of 


his adverſary, while his principal forces more f 


ſtrenuouſly attacked the Præneſtine gate and 
the ſepulchre of Hadrian, at the diſtance of 
three miles from each other. Near the for- 

mer, the double walls of the Vivarium (85) 
were low or broken ; the fortifications of the 
latter were feebly guarded: the vigour of the 


Goths was excited by the hope of victory and 
ſpoil; and it a ſingle poſt had given way, the 


Romans, and Rome itſelf, were irrecoverably 


loſt. This perilous day was the molt glorious 
in the life of Beliſarius. Amidſt tumult 


and diſmay, the whole plan of the attack _ 


and defence was diſtinctly preſent to his 
mind; he obſerved the changes of each in- 
tant, weighed every poſſible advantage, tranſ- 

ported his perſon to the ſcenes of danger, and 
communicated his ſpirit in calm and deciſive 
orders. The conteſt was hercely maintained 
from the morning to the evening; the Goths 
were repulſed on all ſides, and each Ro- 


man might boaſt, that he had vanquiſhed thirty 5 


Barbarians, if the ſtrange diſproportion of 
numbers were not counterbalanced by the 


merit 


(8 5) Firn was an angle in the new wall incloſed for wild 
beaſts (Progopius, Goth. 1, i. c. 23.). The ſpot is ſtill viſible in 
Nardini (I. iv. c. 2. p. 159, 160.) and Nolli's great plan of Rome. 
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merit of one man. Thirty thouſand Goths, 


according to the confeſſion of their own 
chiefs, periſhed in this bloody action; and 


the multitude of the wounded was equal to 
that of the lain. When they advanced to the 


aſſault, their cloſe diſorder ſuffered not a ja- 
velin to fall without effect; and as they retired, 


the populace of the city joined the purſuit, and 
flaughtered, with impunity, the backs of their 
flying enemies. Belifarius inſtantly ſallied from 
the gates; and while the ſoldiers chaunted his 
name and victory, the hoſtile engines of war 
were reduced to aſhes. Such was the loſs and 


conſternation of the Goths, that, from this 


day, the fiege of Rome degenerated into a 


' tedious and indolent b! ockade ; and they were 
inceſſantly haraſſed by the Roman general, 
Who, in frequent Kkirmiſhes, deſtroyed above 


five thouſand of their braveſt troops. Their 


cavalry was unpractiſed i in the uſe of the bow; 


their archers ſerved on foot; and this divided 


force was incapable of contending with their 
adverſaries, whole lances and arrows, at a dif- 


tance, or at hand, were alike formidable. 


The conſummate ſkill of Beliſarius embraced 


the favourable opportunities; and as he choſe 


the ground and the moment, as he preſſed 
the charge or founded the retreat (86), the 
ſquadrons which he detached, were ſeldom 
unſucceſsful. Theſe partial advantages diffu- 
ſed an impatient ardour among the ſoldiers 


: and people, who began to feel the hardſhips of 


EE liege, 


(36) For the Roman trumpet and its various notes, conſult Lip- 


ſius, de Militia Romana (Opp. tom. ili. I. iv. Dialog. x. p. I25— 


129.). A mode of diſtinguiſhing the charge by the horſe- trumpet of 
ſolid braſs, and the retreat by the fovr-trumpet of leather and light 
wood, was recommended by Procopius, and adopted by Belifarius 
(Goth, l, 1 | | | 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
a ſiege, and to diſregard the dangers of a ge- 


neral engagement. -Each plebeian conceived 
himſelf to be an hero, and the infantry, who, 


ſince the decay of diſcipline, were rejected 


from the line of battle, aſpired to the an- 
cient honours of the Roman legion. Beli- 


uarius praiſed the ſpirit of his troops, con- 
daemned their preſumption, yielded to their 


dlamours, and prepared the remedies of a 


defeat, the poſſibility of which he alone had 
courage to ſuſpect. In the quarter of the Va- 
tican, the Romans prevailed ; and if the irre- 
parable moments had not been waſted in the * 
pillage of the camp, they might have occupied 
the Milvian bridge, and charged in the rear 


of the Gothic hoſt. On the other ſide of the 


Tyber, Belifarius advanced from the Pincian 
and Salarian gates. But his army, four thou- 


ſand ſoldiers perhaps, was loſt in a ſpacious 


plain; they were encompaſſed and opprefled 
by freſh multitudes, who continually rcheved 


the bro u ranks of the Barbarians. The va- 


liant v .ders of the infantry were unſkilled to 


conquer; they died: the retreat (an haſty 
retreat) was covered by the prudence of the 
general, and the victors ſtarted back with 


_ affright from the formidable aſpect of an armed 


rampart. The reputation of Beliſarius was 


unſullied by a defeat; and the vain confidence 
of the Goths was not leſs ſerviceable to his 


deſigns, than the repentance and modeſty of 
the Roman troops. 


223 


From the moment that Beliſarius had de- Diſtreſs of 
termined to ſuſtain a ſiege, his aſſiduous care che cit. 


provided Rome againſt the danger of famine, 
more dreadful than the Gothic arms. An ex- 


| traordinary 
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traordinary ſupply of corn was imported from 


Sicily : the harvelts of Campania and Tuſcany 
were forcibly ſwept for the uſe of the city ; 


and the rights of private property were in- 


fringed by the ſtrong plea of the public ſafety. 
It might eaſily be foreſeen that the enemy 


would intercept the aqueducts; and the ceſ- 
ſation of the water-mills was the firſt inconve- 
nience, Which was ſpeedily removed by moor- 
Ing large veſlels, and fixing mill-itones, in the 
current of the river. The ſtream was ſoon 
embarraſſed by the trunks of trees, and pol- 


luted with dead bodies; yet ſo effectual were 

the precautions of the Roman general, that 
the waters of the Tyber ſtill continued to give 
motion to the mills and drink to the inhabi- 
tants: the more diſtant quarters were ſupplied 


from domeſtic wells; and a beſieged city might 


ſupport, without! impatience, the privation of 
her public baths. A large portion of Rome, 


from the Praneſtine gate to the church of St. 
Paul, was never inveſted by the Goths ; their 


excurſions were reſtrained by the activity of 


the Mooriſh troops : the navigation of the 


Tyber, and the Latin, Appian, and Oftian 
ways, were left free and unmoleſted for the 
introduction of corn and cattle, or the retreat 


of the inhabitants, who ſought a refuge 1 in 
Campania or Sicily. Anxious to reheve him- 


ſelf from an uſeleſs and devouring multitude, 
Beliſarius iſſued his peremptory orders for the 
inſtant departure of the women, the children, 
and ſlaves; required his ſoldiers to diſmiſs 
their male and female attendants, and regu- 
lated their allowance, that one moiety : ſhould 
be given in proviſions, and the other in mo- 


ney. His foreſight was juſtified by the encreaſe 


of 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
of the public diſtreſs, as foon as the Goths had 


occupied two important poſts in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome. By the loſs of the port, or 
as it is now called, the city of Porto, he was 
deprived of the country on the right of the 


Tyber, and the beſt communication with the 
ſea; and he reflected with grief and anger, 


that three hundred men, could he have ſpared 
ſuch a feeble band, might have defended its 
impregnable works. Seven miles from the ” 


capital, between the Appian and the Latin 


ways, two principal aqueducts croſſing, and 
again croſſing each other, incloſed within their 
ſolid and lofty arches a fortified ſpace (87), 
where Vitiges eſtabliſhed a camp of ſeven 


thouſand Goths to intercept the convoys of 


Sicily and Campania. The granaries of Rome 
were inſenſibly exhauſted, the adjacent country 
had been waſted with fire and ſword ; ſuch 
| ſcanty ſupplies as might yet be obtained by 


haſty excurſions, were the reward of valour, 


and the purchaſe of wealth : the forage of 
the horſes, and the bread of the ſoldiers, ne- 
ver failed; but in the laſt months of the ſiege, 


the people was expoſed to the miſeries of ſcar- 


city, unwholeſome food (88), and contagious 
diſorders. Belifarius ſaw and pitied their ſuf- 
ferings; but he had foreſeen, and he watched 
VoL. VII. * the 


* 


(87) Procopius (Goth, 1. ii. c. 3.) has forgot to name theſe aque- 


ducts; nor can ſuch a double interſection, at ſuch a diſtance from 
Rome, be clearly aſcertained from the writings of Frontinus Fabretti 
and Eſchinard, de Aquis and de Agro Romano, or from the local 
maps of Lameti and Cingolani. Seven or eight miles from the city 
(o ſtadia), on the road to Albano, between the Latin and Appiau 


ways, I diſcern the remains of an aqueduct (probably the Septimian), 


a ſeries (630 paces) of arches twenty-five feet high (vLnkw ecayay,). 

(88) They made ſauſages, axxerag, of mule's fleſh : unwhole- 

| ſome, if the animals had died of the plague. Otherwiſe the famous 
Bologna ſauſages are ſaid to be made of aſs fleſh (Voyages de Labat, 
tom, ii. p. 2T8.). TAG | 
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the decay of their loyalty, and the progreſs - 
their diſcontent. Adverſity had awakened the 
Romans from the dreams of grandeur and 
freedom, and taught them the humiliating 
leflon, that it was of ſmall moment to their 
real happineſs, whether the name of their 
maſter was derived from the Gothic or the 
Latin language. The lieutenant of Juſtinian 
liſtened to their juſt complaints, but he reject- 
ed with diſdain the idea of flight or capitula- | 
tion; repreſſed their clamorous impatience for 
battle; amuſed them with the proſpect of ſure 

and ſpeedy relief; and ſecured himſelf and 
the city from the eſſocts of their deſpair or 
treachery. Twice in each month he changed 
the ſtation of the officers to whom the cuſtody 
of the gates was committed: the various pre- 

_ cautions of patrols, watch-words, lights, and 
muſic, were repeatedly employed to diſcover 
whatever paſſed on the ramparts ; out- guards 
were poſted beyond the ditch, and the truſty 
vigilance of dogs ſupplied the more doubtful 
ſidelity of . A letter was intercepted, 
which "ned the king of the Goths, that the 
Aſinarian gate, adjoining to the Lateran 

church, ſhould be ſecretly opened-: to his 

ar troops. On the proof or ſuſpicion of treaſon, 
rius, ſeveral ſenators were baniſhed, and the pope 

Nov, 1 537, Sylverius was ſummoned to attend the repre- 

ſentative of his ſovereign, at his head- quarters 

in the Pincian palace (89). The eccleſiaſtics 
who 


(89) The name of the palace, the kill, and the adjcining gate, 
were all derived from the ſenator, H incius Some recent veſtiges of 
temples and churches are now ſmoothed in the garden of the Minims 
of the Trinità del Monte (Nardini, 1. iv, c. 7. p. 196. Eſchmard, 
P- 209. 210. the old plan of Buffalino, and the great plan of Nolli. * 
Beliſarius had fixed his ſtation between the Pincian aud Selam gates 
(Procop. Goth. I. i. c. 15.) | 
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who followed their biſhop, were detained in 
the firſt or ſecond apartment (go), and he 
alone was admitted to the preſence of Beliſari- 
us. The conqueror of Rome and Carthage 
was modeſtly ſeated at the fect of Antonina, 
who reclined on a ſtately couch: the general 
was ſilent, but the voice of reproach and me- 
nace ilfued from the mouth of his! imperious 
wife. Accuſed by credible witneſſes, and the 
evidence of his own ſubſcription, the ſucceſſor 
of St. Peter was deſpoiled of his pontifical orna- 
ments, clad in the mean habit of a monk, and 
embarked, without delay, for a diſtant exile 
in the Faſt. At the emperor's command, the 
clergy of Rome proceeded to the choice f 2 
new biſhop ; and after a ſolemn invocation of 
the Holy Ghoſt, elected the deacon Vigilius, 
who had purchaſed the papal throne by a bribe ' 
of two hundred pounds of gold. The profit, 
and conſequently the guilt of this ſimony, was 
imputed to Belifarius : but the hero obeyed 
the orders of his wife; Antonina ſerved the 
paſſions of the empreſs ; and Theodora laviſh- 
ed her treaſures, in the vain hope of obtain- 
ing a pontiff hoſtile or indifferent to the-coun- 
cil of Chalcedon (91). 
Ihe epiſtle of Belifarius to the emperor an- 
— nounced his victory, his danger, and his re- 
ſolution. According to your commands, we 
« have entered the dominions of the Goths, 


Q 2 oy and 


| 490) From the mention of the primum et ſecündurm velum, it 
ſhould ſeem that Beliſarius, even in à ſiege, repreſented the empe- 
ror, and maintained the proud ceremonial of the Byzantine palace. 
(91) Of this act of ſacrilege, Frocopias (Goth. | i. c. 25.)is a dry 
and reluQant witneſs. . 'The narratives of Liberatus ( Breviarium, 
c. 22.) and Anaſtaſius (de Vit. Pont. p. 39) are characteriſtic, but 
paſſionate, Bear the execrations of Cardinal Baronius A. D. 536. 
Ne 123. A. D. 538. Ne 4—20.);: — facinus omni exe- 
_ cratione —_— 


Deliverance 
of the city. 
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« and reduced to your obedience, Sicily, 
« Campania, and the city of Rome: but the 
&« loſs of theſe conqueſts will be more diſgrace- 
e ful than their acquiſition was glorious. Hi- 


c therto we have ſucceſsfully tought againſt 


c the multitudes of the Barbarians, but their 


„ multitudes may finally prevail. Victory is 
„ the gift of Providence, but the reputation 
of kings and generals depends on the ſuc- 


66 ceſs or the failure of their deſigns. Permit 

me to ſpeak with freedom; if you wiſh that 
« we ſhould live, ſend us ſubſiſtence; if you 
« defire that we ſhould conquer, ſend us arms, 


„ horſes and men. The Romans have re- 


& ceived us as friends and deliverers; but in our 
<« preſent diſtreſs, they will be either betrayed 


by their confidence, or we ſhall be oppreſſed | 
by their treachery and hatred. For myſelf, 


« my life is conſecrated to your ſervice : it is 


yours to reflect, whether my death in this 
* ſituation will contribute to the glory and 
* proſperity of your - reign.” Perhaps that 
reign would have been equally proſperous, it 


the peaceful matter of the Eaſt had abſtained 


from the conqueſt of Africa and Italy: but as 


Juſtinian was ambitious of fame, he made ſome - 


efforts, they were feeble and languid, to ſup- 
port and reſcue his victorious general. A re- 


inforcement of ſixteen hundred Sclavonians 


and Huns was led by Martin and Valerian; 


and as they had repoſed during the winter ſea- 


on in the harbours of Greece, the ſtrength of 
the men and horſes was not impaired by the 


fatigues of a ſea-voyage ; and they diſtinguiſh- 
ed their valour in the firſt ſally againft the be- 
ſiegers. About the time of the ſummer ſolſtice, 
Euthalius landed at Terracina with large 


ſums 
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ſums of money for the payment of the 


troops: he cautiouſly proceeded along the 


Appian way, and this convoy entered Rome 


through the gate Capena (92), while Beli- 


farius, on the other fide, diverted the at- 


tention of the Goths by a vigorous and fuc- 
ceſsful ſkirmiſh. Theſe ſeaſonable aids, the 


uſe and reputation of which were dextroully 
managed by the Roman general, revived the 


courage, or at leaſt the hopes of the ſoldiers 


and people. The hiſtorian Procopius was diſ- 


patched with an important commiſſion, to col- 


lect the troops and proviſions which Campa- 


nia could furniſh, or Conſtantinople had ſent ; + 


and the ſecretary of Beliſarius was ſoon fol- 
' lowed by Antonina herſelf (93), who boldly 


_ traverſed the poſts of the enemy, and return- 


ed with the Oriental ſuccours to the relief of 
her huſband and the beſieged city. A fleet of 
three thouſand Ifaurians caſt anchor 1n the bay 


of Naples, and afterwards at Oſtia. Above 
two thouſand horſe, of whom a part were 
Thracians, landed at Tarentum ; and, after 


the junction of five hundred ſoldiers of Cam- 
pania, and a train of waggons laden with 
wine and flour, they directed their march on 
the Appian way, from Capua to the neigh- 


bourhood of Rome. The forces that arrived 
by land and ſea, were united at the mouth of 

the Tyber. Antonina convened a council of 
war: it was reſolved to ſurmount, with __ | 
1 and 


a (92) The old Capena was removed by Aurelian to, or near, the 


modern gate of St. Sebaſtian (ſee Nolli's plan). That memorable ' 


ſpot has been conſecrated by the Egerian grove, the memory of 
Numa, trinmphal arches, the ſepulchres of the Scipios, Metelli, 
&c. . | 5 | 
(93) The expreſſion of Procopius has an invidious caſt==Tyxny ex 
rd ac pg, 2 ops ovuBnooeemy xapadoxtiy (Goth, I. ii. c. 4.). Yet 
he is ſpeaking of a woman, | | 
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and oars, the adverſe ſtream of the river: and 
the Goths were apprehenſive of diſturbing, by 
any raſh hoſtilities, the negociation to which 
Beliſarius had craftily liſtened. They credu- 
louſly believed, that they ſaw no more than 
the vanguard of a fleet and army, which al- 
ready covered the Ionian ſea and the plains of 
Campania ; and the illuſion was ſupported by = 
the haughty language of the Roman general, 
when he gave audience to the ambaſladors GE 
Vitiges. After a ſpecious diſcourſe to vindi- 
cate the juſtice of his cauſe, they declared, 
that, for the ſake of peace, they were diſpoſ- 
ed to renounce the poſſeſſion of Sicily; *The 
< emperor is not leſs generous,” replied his 
lieutenant, with a diſdainful ſmile, © in re- 
& turn for a gift which you no longer poſſeſs, 
< he preſents you with an ancient province of 
the empire; he reſigns to the Goths the 
“ ſovereignty of the Britiſh land.” Belifa- 
rius rejected with equal firmneſs and con- 
_ tempt, the offer of a tribute; but he allowed 
the Gothic ambaſſadors to ſeek their fate from 
the mouth of Juſtinian himſelf ; and conſent- 
ed, with ſeeming relucance, to a truce of 
three months, from the winter ſolſtice to the 
equinox of ſpring. Prudence might not ſafely 
truſt either the oaths or hoſtages of the Bar- 
barians, but the conſcious ſuperiority of the 
Roman chief was expreſſed in the diſtribution 


' Belifarius Of his troops. As ſoon as fear or hunger com- 


recovers pelled the Goths to evacuate Alba, Porto, and 


many cities 


of Italy, Centumcellæ, their place was inſtantly ſup- 
plwied; the garriſons of Narni, Spoleto, and 
Peruſia, were reinforced, and the ſeven camps 

of the beſiegers were gradually encompaſſed 

with the calamities of a ſiege. The prayers 
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and pilgrimage of Datius, biſhop. of Milan, 5 


were not without eſſect; and he obtained one 
thouſand Thracians and Iaurians,. to aſſift the 
revolt of Liguria againſt her Arian tyrant. At 


the ſame time, John the Sanguinary (94), the 


nephew of Vitalian, was detached with two 


thouſand choſen horſe, firſt to Alba on the Fu- 


cine lake, and afterwards to the frontiers of 


Picenum on the Hadriatic fea. * In that pro- 
_ « vince,” ſaid Belifarius, © the Goths have 
depoſited their families and treaſures, with- 
out a guard or the ſuſpicion of danger. 
Doubtleſs, they will violate the truce : let 


ce 
(0 


* 


Fe 


he them feel your preſence, before they hear 


of your motions. Spare the Italians ; ſut- 


« fer not any fortified places to remain hoſtile 
in your rear; and faithfully reſerve the 
< ſpoil for an equal and common partition. 
<« It would not be reaſonable,” he added with 


a laugh, © that whilſt we are toiling to the 
0 deſtruction of the drones, our more fortu- 


nate brethren ſhould rifle and enjoy the 


„ honey.“ 
The whole nation of the Oftrogoths had 
been afſembled for the attack, and was almoſt 


one: third at leaſt of their enormous hoſt was 


deſtroyed, in frequent and bloody combats | 


under the walls of the city. The bad fame 
and pernicious qualities of the ſummer air, 


might already be imputed to the decay of agri- 


culture and population; and the evils of fa- 
mine and peſtilence were aggravated by their 
an own 


(94) Anaſtaſius (p. 40.) has W 8 this epither of Sanguinarius, 
which might do henour to a tyger, 
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own licentiouſneſs, and the unfriendly diſpoſi- 
tion of the country. While Vitiges ſtruggled 


with his fortune; while he heſitated between 
ſhame and ruin; his retreat was haſtened 
by domeſtic alarms. The king of the Goths 


was informed by trembling meſſengers, that 


John the Sanguinary ſpread the devaſtations of 
war from the Appenine to the Hadriatic ; that 


the rich ſpoils and innumerable captives. of Pi- 


cenum were lodged in the fortifications of Ri- 


mini; and that this formidable chief had de- 


feated his uncle, inſulted his capital, and ſe- 
duced, by ſecret correſpondence, the fidelity 


of his wife, the imperious daughter of Amala- 
ſontha. Yet, before he retired, Vitiges made 
a laſt effort, either to ſtorm or to ſurpriſe the 
city. A ſecret paſſage was diſcovered in one 
of the aqueducts; two citizens of the Vatican 
were tempted by bribes to intoxicate theguards 


of the Aurelian gate; an attack was meditat- 


ed on the walls beyond the Tyber, in a place 
which was not fortified with towers; and the 

- Barbarians advanced, with torches and ſcaling- 
ladders, to the aſſault of the Pincian gate. But 


every attempt was defeated by the intrepid 
vigilance of Beliſarius and his band of vete- 


rans, who, in the moſt perilous moments, 
did not regret the abſence of their compani- 


ons; and the Goths, alike deſtitute of hope 
and ſubſiſtence, clamorouſly urged their de- 


parture, before the truce ſhould expire, and 
the Roman cavalry ſhould again be united. 


One year and nine days after the commence- 
ment of the ſiege, an army, ſo lately ſtrong 
and triumphant, burnt their tents, and tu- 
multuouſly repaſſed the Milvian bridge. They 
repaſled not with impunity : their thronging 

= mmultitudes, 
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multitudes, oppreſſed in a narrow. paſſage, 
were driven headlong into the Tyber, by their 
own fears and the purſuit of the enemy ; and 
the Roman general, ſallying from the Pincian 
gate, inflicted a ſevere and diſgraceful wound 
on their retreat. The flow length of a ſickly 
and deſponding hoſt was heavily dragged along 
the Flaminian way; from whence the Barbarians 
were ſometimes compelled to deviate, leſt they 
ſhould encounter the hoſtile garriſons that 
guarded the high road to Rimini and Raven- 
na. Yet ſo powerful was this flying army, 
that Vitiges ſpared ten thouſand men for the 
defence of the cities which he was molt ſolici- 
tous to preſerve, and detached his nephew - 
_ Uratias, with an adequate force, for the chaſ- 
tiſement of rebellious Milan. At the head of 
his principal army, he beſieged Rimini, only 
thirty-three miles diſtant from the Gothic ca- 
pital. A feeble rampart, and a ſhallow ditch, 
were maintained by the {kill and valour of 1 
John the Sanguinary, who ſhared the danger 
and fatigue of the meaneſt ſoldier, and emu- 
| hated, on a theatre leſs illuſtrious, the military 
virtues of his great commander. The towers Loſe Ri- 
and battering engines of the Barbarians were ii; 
rendered uſeleſs ; their attacks were repulſed ; 
and the tedious blockade, which reduced the 
garriſon to the laſt extremity of hunger, at- 
forded time for the union and march of the 
Roman forces. A fleet which had ſurpriſed 
Ancona, ſailed along the coaſt of the Hadriatic, 
to the relief of the belieged city. The cunuch 
Narſes landed in Picenum with two thouſand 
Heruli and five thouſand of the braveſt troops 
of the Eaſt, The rock of the Appenine was 
forced; ten thouſand veterans moved round 


the 
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the foot of the mountains, under the com. 
mand of Beliſarius himſelf ; and a new army, 


whoſe encampinent blazed with innumerable 
lights, appeared to advance along the Flamini- 
an way. Overwhelmed with aſtoniſhment 


and deſpair, the Goths abandoned the ſiege 
of Rimini, their tents, their ſtandards, and 
their leaders; ; and Vitiges, who gave or fol- 


lowed the example of flight, never halted till 
he found a ſhelter within the walls and moral- 
ſes of Ravenna. 


To theſe walls, and to ſome forirelics deſti- 
tute of any mutual ſupport, the Gothic mo- 


A. B. 538. narchy was now reduced. The provinces of 


Italy had embraced the party of the emperor ; 


and his army, gradually recruited to the num. 
ber of twenty thouſand men, muſt have at- 
chieved an eaſy and rapid conqueſt, if their 


invincible powers had not been weakened by 


the diſcord of the Roman chiefs. Before the 


end of the ſiege, an act of blood, ambiguous 
and indiſcreet, ſullied the fair fame of Beliſa- 
rius. Preſidius, a loyal Italian, as he fled from 
Ravenna to Rome, was rudely ſtopped by 


Conſtantine, the military governor of Spole- 


to, and deſpoiled, even in a church, of two 


daggers richly inlaid with gold and precious 


ſtones. As ſoon as the public danger had ſub- 
ſided, Preſidius complained of the loſs and in- 
jury: his complaint was heard, but the order 
of reſtitution was diſobeyed by the pride and 
avarice of the offender. Exaſperated by the 
delay, Preſidius boldly arreſted the P | 
horſe as he paſſed through the forum ; and 


with the fpirit of a citizen, demanded the 


COMMON benefit of the Roman laws. The 
honour 
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honour of Beliſarius was engaged; he ſum- i 
moned a council ; claimed the obedience = - 
his ſubordinate officer ; and was provoked, 
by an inſolent reply, to call haſtily for the 
preſence of his guards. Conſtantine, viewing 
their entrance as the ſignal of death, drew 
his ſword, and ruſhed on the general, who 
nimbly eluded the ſtroke, and was protected 
by his friends; while the deſperate aſſaſſin 
was difarmed, dragged into a neighbouring 
chamber, and executed, or rather murdered, 
by the guards, at the arbitrary command g 
Beliſarius (95). In this haſty act of violence, Peath of | 
the guilt of Conſtantine was no longer remem- dine. 
bered; the deſpair and death of that valiant 
officer was fecretly imputed to the revenge of 
Ar tonina; and each of his colleagues, con- 
ſcious of the ſame rapine, was apprehenſive of 
the ſame fate. The fear of a common enemy 
ſuſpended the effects of their envy and dif- 
content; but in the confidence of approaching 
victory, they inſtigated a powerful rival to op- 
poſe the conqueror of Rome and Africa. From The cunuch 
the domeſtic ſervice of the palace, and the ad- Narſes. 
miniſtration of the private revenue, Narſes 
> the eunuch was ſuddenly exalted to the head 
olfan army; and the ſpirit of an hero, who 
: afterwards equalled the merit and glory of 
| Beliſarius, ſerved only to perplex the operati- 
| ons of the Gothic war. To his prudent coun- 
ſels, the relief of Rimini was aſcribed by the 


5 leaders 


| | (95) This tranſaction is related in the poblie hiſtory ( Goth. I. ii. c. 
; 8.) with candour or caution; in the Anecdotes (c. 7.) with malevo- 
| lence or freedom; but Marcellinus, or rather his continuator (in 
Chron.), caſts a ſhade of premeditated aſſaſſination over the death of 
Conflantine He had performed good ſervice at Rome and Spoleto 


(Procop. Goth. I. i. c. 7, 14.) ; but Alemannus confounds him wien 
3 Conſtantinus comes ſtabuli, 


| 


bi 
N 
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leaders of the diſcontented faction, who ex- 


horted Narſes to aſſume an independent and 


ſeparate command. The epiſtle of Juſtinian 


had indeed enjoined his obedience to the gene- 


ral; but the dangerous exception, “ as far as 
** may be advantageous to the public ſervice,” 

reſerved ſome freedom of judgment to the 
diſcreet favourite, who had ſo lately departed 
from the ſacred and familiar converſation of 


his ſovereign. In the exerciſe of this doubt- 


Firmneſs 


and autho- 


Fit v of Be- 


liſarius. 


ful right, the eunuch perpetually diſſented 
from the opinions of Beliſarius; and, after 
yielding with reluctance to the ſiege of Urbino, 
he deſerted his colleague in the night, and 
marched away to the conquelt of the Amilian 


province. The fierce and formidable bands f 
the Heruli were attached to the perſon of 


Narſes (96); ten thouſand Romans and con- 


federates were perſuaded to march under his 


banners; every malecontent embraced the 
fair opportunity of revenging his private or , 


imaginary wrongs ; and the remaining troops 


of Beliſarius were divided and diſperſed from 
the garriſons of Sicily to the ſhores of the Ha- 
driatic. Is {kill and perſeverance overcame 
every obſtacle : Urbino was taken, the ſieges 
of Fæſulæ, Orvieto, and Auximum, were un- 
dertaken and vigorouſly proſecuted ; and the 
curuch Narſes was at length recalled to the do- 
meitic cares of the palace. All diſſentions 
were healed, and all oppotition was ſubdued 


* 


(96) They refuſed to ſerve after his departure ; fold their ada | 
and cattle to the Goths; and ſwore never to fight againſt them. Pro- 
copius introduces a curious digreſhon on the manners and adventures 


ef this wandering nation, a part of whom finally emigrated to Thule 
or Scandinavia hn I. ii. c. 14, 15. ). | 
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by the temperate author! ity of the Roman ge- 
neral, to whom his enemies could not refuſe 


their eſteem; ; and Beliſarius inculcated the 


ſalutary leflon, that the forces of the wats 
ſhould compoſe one body, and be animate 
by one foul. But in the interval of Sod, 


the Goths were permitted to breathe ; an im- 
portant ſeaſon was loft, Milan was deſtroyed, 


and the northern provinces of Italy were ai- 
flicted by an inundation of the Franks. 

When juſtinian firſt meditated the conqueſt 
of Italy, he ſent ambaſſadors to the kings of 
the Franks, and adjured them, by the com- 
mon ties of aliegiance and religion, to join in 


Invaſion of 


Italy by the 


cranks, 
A. D. 


538, 539. 


the holy enterpriſe againſt the Arians. Ihe 
Goths, as their wants were more urgent, em- 
ployed a more effectual mode of perſuaſion, 
and vainly ſtrove, by the gift of lands and mo- 
ney, to purchaſe the friendſhip, or at leaſt the 


neutrality, of a light and perfidious nation 
(97). But the arms of Beliſarius, and the re- 


volt of the Italians, had no ſooner ſhaken the 


Gothic monarchy, than Theodebert of Auſtra- 


ſia, the moſt powerful and warlike of the Me-. 


rovingian kings, was perſuaded to ſuccour 
their diſtreſs by an indirect and ſeaſonable aid. 
Without expecting the conſent of their ſove- 
reign, ten thouſand Burgundians, his recent 


ſubjects, deſcended from the Alps, and joined 


the troops which Vitiges had ſent to chaſtiſe 
the revolt of Milan. After an obſtinate ſiege, 
the capital of Liguria was reduced by famine, 
but no capitulation could be obtained, except 


for the ſafe retreat of the Roman garriſon. 
Datius, the orthodox biſhop, who had feduc- 


ed 


(97) This national SI of perfidy (Procop. Goth. I. ii. c. 25.) 


offends the ear of La Mothe le Vayer (tom. viii. p. 163—16 F.), who 


criticiſes, as it he had not read, the Greek hiſtorian, 


Deſtru 
of Milan 
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ed his countrymen to rebellion (98) and ruin, 


eſcaped to the luxury and honours of the By- 


æantine court (99); but the clergy, perhaps 
the Arian clergy, were ſlaughtered at the foot 
of their own altars by the defenders of the Ca- 


tholic faith. Three hundred thouſand males 
were reported to be ſlain (100); the female 
ſex, and the more precious ſpoil, was reſigned 
to the Burgundians ; and the houſes, or at 


leaſt the walls, of Milan, were levelled with 


Qion the ground. The Goths, in their laſt mo- 


+. 


ments, were revenged by the deſtruction of a 


city, ſecond only to Rome in ſize and opu- 
lence, in the ſplendour of its buildings, or the 
number of its inhabitants ; and Belifarius 

ſympathiſed alone in the fate of his deſerted 


and devoted friends. Encouraged by this ſuc- 
ceſsful inroad, Theodebert himſelf, in the en- 


ſuing ſpring, invaded the plains of Italy with 
an army of one hundred thouſand Barbarians 


(101). The king, and ſome choſen follow- 
ers, were mounted on horſeback, and armed 
with lances : the infantry, without bows or 

| Tpears, 


8 

698) B Baronius applauds his treaſon, and juſtifies the Catholic bi- 
ſhops—qui ne ſub hæretico principe degant omnem lapidem movent 
—an uſeful caution. The more rational Muratori ( Annali d'Italia, 


tom. v. p. 54.) hints at the guilt « of perjury, and blames at leaſt the 


imprudence of Datius. 

(99) St. Datius was more ſucceſsſul againſt devils than againſt Bar- 
harians, He travelled with a numerous retinue, and FO WE - 
Corinth a large houſe (Baronius, A. D. 538. No. 89. A. D. 539. 


No. 20.) 


(Too) Mupiadeg Tpiexovte (compare Procopius, Goth. Li ii. c. 7. 21, ). | 
Let ſuch population is incredible; and the ſecond or third city of Italy 
need not repine if we only decimate the numbers of the preſent text. 
Both Milan and Genoa revived in leſs than thirty years (Paul Diacon, | 
de Geſtis Langobard, I. ii. c. 38.). 

(191) Beſides Procopins, perhaps too Roman, ſee the Chronicles 
of Marius and Marcellinus, Jornandes (in Sucgeſſ. Regn in Muratori, 
tom, i. p. 241.), and Gregory of Tours (I. iii. c. 32. in tom. ii. of the 
Hiſtorians of France), Gregory ſuppoſes a defeat of Beliſarius, who, 
in Aimoin (de Geſtis Fi "Tanc. l. 11, c. 23. in tom. iii. p. 59. ). is ſlain 
by the Franks, | | | 
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ſpears, were ſatisfied with a ſhield, a ſword, 
and a double-edged battle-axe, which, in their 


hands, became a deadly and unerring weapon. 
Italy trembled at the march of the Franks ; 


and both the Gothic prince and the Roman 
general, alike ignorant of their deſigns, foli- 
cited, with hope and terror, the friendſhip of 
theſe dangerous allies. Till he had ſecured the | 
_ paſſage of the Po on the bridge of Pavia, the 


grandſon of Clovis diflembled his intentions, 
which he at length declared, by allaulting, al- 


moſt at the ſame inſtant, the hoſtile camps of 


the Romans and Goths. Inſtead of uniting 


their arms, they fled with equal precipitation; ; 


and the fertile, though deſolate provinces of 


Liguria and Emilia, were abandoned to a 
lcentious hoſt of Barbarians, whoſe rage was 


not mitigated by any thoughts of ſettlement 
or conqueſt. Among the cities which they 


ruined, Genoa, not yet conſtructed of mar- 


ble, 1s particularly enumerated : and the deaths 
of thouſands, according to the regular prac- 
tice of war, appear to have excited leſs horror 


than F eng idolatrous facrifices of women ane 


children, which were performed with impu- 
nity in the camp of the moſt Chriſtian king. 
If it were not a melancholy truth, that the 
firſt and moſt cruel ſufferings muſt be the lot 


of the innocent and helpleſs, hiſtory might 


exult in the miſery of the conquerors, who, 


in the midſt of riches, were left deſtitute of 
bread or wine, reduced to drink the waters of 


the Po, and to feed on the fleſh of diſtempered 
cattle. The dyſentery ſwept away one-third 
of their army; and the clamours of his ſub- 
jects, who were impatient to paſs the Alps, 
diſpoſed Theodebert to liſten with reſpect to 
the 
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the mild exhortations of Beliſarius. The me- 
mory of this inglorious and deſtructive war- 
fare was perpetuated on the medals of Gaul; 
and Juſtinian, without unſheathing his ſword, 
aſlumed the title of conqueror of the Franks. 
The Merovingian prince was offended by the 
vanity of the emperor ; he affected to pity the 
fallen fortunes of the Goths ; ; and his inſidious 
offer of a foederal union was fortified by the 
promiſe or menace of deſcending from the 
Alps. at the head of five hundred thouſand 


men. His plans of conqueſt were boundleſs 


and perhaps chimerical. The king of Auſtra- 
ſia threatened to chaſtiſe Juſtinian, and to 


march to the gates of Conſtantinople (102); 
he was overthrown and ſlain (103) by a wild 

bull (104), as he hunted 1 in the Nette or Ger- 
man foreſts. 5 
Pelifarius As ſoon as Beliſarius Was ; delivered ſom his 
Nn; foreign and domeſtic enemies, he ſeriouſly 
"applied his forces to the final reduction of Italy. 
In the ſiege of Oſimo, the general was nearly 
tranſpierced with an arrow, if the mortal 
ſtroke had not been intercepted by one of his 
guards, who loſt, in that pious office, the uſe 
of his hand. The Goths of Oſimo, four thou- 

ſand warriors, with thoſe of Fxſulz and the 
"= Cottian | 


1 (102) 3 I. i. p. 14, 15. Could he have ſeduced or ſub⸗ 
0 ved the Gepide or Lombards of Pannonia, the Greek hiſtorian is 
5 | confident that he muſt have been deſtroyed in Thrace, | 
| (. 03) The king pointed his ſpear—the bull overturned a tree on 
his head—he expired the ſame day. Such 1s the ſtory of Agathias ; 
but the original hiſtorians of France (tom, ii. p. 202. 403. 5 58, 667, | 
impute his death to a fever. | 
(104) Without loſing myſelf in a a labyrinth of ſpecies and names 
—the aurochs, urus, biſons, bubalus, bonaſus, buffalo, &c, (Buf- 
fon, Hiſt. Nat, tom. xi. and Supplement, tom, iii. vi.), it is certain, 
chat in the ſixth century a large wild ſpecies of horned cattle was 
N Hunted in the great foreſts of the Voſges in Lorraine, and the Ar- 
| dennes (Greg. Tuben. tom. ii. I. x, c. 10. p. 369.) 
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| Cottian Alps, were among the laſt who main- - 


tained their independence ; and their gallant 
reſiſtance, which almoſt tired the patience, 
deſerved the eſteem, of the conqueror. His 
prudence refuſed to ſubſcribe the fate conduct 


which they aſked, to join their brethren of 
Ravenna; but they ſaved, by an honourable 
capitulation, one moiety at leaſt of their 


wealth, with the free alternative of retiring 
; peaceably to their eſtates, or enliſting to ſerve 
the emperor in his Perſian wars. The multi- 


tudes which yet adhered to the ſtandard of 


Vitiges, far ſurpaſſed the number of the Ro- 
man troops : but neither prayers, nor defi- 


ance, nor the extreme danger of his moſt 
faithful ſubjects, could tempt the Gothic king 
beyond the fortifications of Ravenna, Theſe 
fortifications were, indeed, impregnable to 
the aſſaults of art or violence; and when Be- 
liſarius inveſted the capital, he was ſoon con- 
vinced that famine only could tame the ſtub- 
born ſpirit of the Barbarians. The ſea, the 


land, and the channels of the Po, were guard- 
ed by the vigilance of the Roman general; 

and his morality extended the rights of war 
to the practice of poiſoning the waters (105), 
and ſecretly tiring the granaries (106) of 2 
| beſieged city (107). _While he preſſed the 


Vo. VII. R blockade 


(105) by the 1 of Auximum, he firſt laboured to demoliſh an 


old aqueduct, and then caſt into the ſtream, 1. dead bodies; 2 


miſchievous herbs; and, 3. quick lime, which is named (ſays bro- 
copius, |. 11, c. 29.) Trav; by the ancients; by the moderns ace. 


Yet both words are uſed as ſynonymous in Galen, Dioſcorides, and 
Lucian (Hen, Steph. Theſaur. Ling. Græc. tom. iii. p. 748, ). 
(106) The Goths ſuſpected Mathaſuintha as an accomplice in the 
miſchief, which perhaps was occaſioned by accidental lightning. 
107) In ſtrict philoſophy; a limitation of the rights of war ſeems 
to imply nonſenſe and contradiction. Grotius himſelf is loſt in an 
idle diſtinction between the jus nature and the jus gentium, between 


poiſon 
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blockade of Ravenna, he was ſurpriſed by the 
arrival of two ambaſſadors from Conſtantino- 
ple, with a treaty of peace, which Juſtinian 


had imprudently ſigned, without deigning to 
conſult the author of his victory. By this dif- 


graceful and precarious agreement, Italy and 
the Gothic treaſure were divided, and the pro- 
vinces beyond the Po were left with the regal 


title to the ſucceſſor of Theodoric. The am- 


baſſadors were eager to accompliſh their ſalu- 
tary commiſſion; the captive Vitiges accepted, 


with tranſport, the unexpected offer of a 


crown ; honour was leſs prevalent among the _ 
Goths, than the want and appetite of food; 
and the Roman chiefs, who murmured at the 


continuance of the war, profeſſed implicit ſub- 
miſſion to the commands of the emperor. It 


HBeliſarius had poſſeſſed only the courage of a 
ſoldier, the laurel would have been ſnatched 
from his hand by timid and envious counſels : 


but in this deciſive moment, he reſolved, 
with the magnanimity of a ſtateſman, to ſuf- 
tain alone the _ and merit of generous 


_ diſobedience. Each of his officers gave a writ- 
ten opinion, that the ſiege of Ravenna was 
impracticable and hopeleſs : the general then 


rejected the treaty of partition, and declared 
his own reſolution of leading Vitiges in chains 
to the feet of Juſtinian. The Goths retired 
with doubt and diſmay : this peremptory re- 


fuſal deprived them of the only ſignature 


; which 


poiſon and infection. He balances in one fcale the paſſages of Homer 
(Odyſſ. A. 259, &c.) and Florus (I. ii. c. 20, NY 7, ult. /; and in the 
other, the 3 of Solon (Pauſanias, 1, x. c. 37.) and Beliſarius, 
See his great work De jure Belli et Pacis (1. ili. c. 4. ſ. 15, 16, 19. 
and in Barbeyrac's verſion, tom. ii. p. 257, &c.). Yet I can under- 
Rand the benefit and validity of an agreement, tacit or expreſs, mu- 
tually to abſtain from certain modes of koſtility, See the Amphic- 

tronic oath in Eſchines, de Falſa Legatione, CAR Les 
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which they could truſt, and filled their minds 
with a juſt apprehenſion, that a ſagacious ene- 
my had diſcovered the full extent of their de- 
plorable ſtate. They compared the fame and 
fortune of Belifarius with the weakneſs of 
their ill-fated king; and the compariſon ſug- 
geſted an extraordinary project to which Vi- 
tiges, with apparent reſignation, was compel- 
led to acquieſce. Partition would ruin the 
ſtrength, exile would diſgrace the honour, of 
the nation; but they offered their arms, their 
treaſures, and the fortifications of Ravenna, 
if Beliſarius would diſclaim the authority of a 
maſter, accept the choice of the Goths, and 
aſſume, as he had deſerved, the kingdom 
of Italy. If the falſe luſtre of a diadem could 
have tempted the loyalty of a faithful ſubject, 
his prudence muſt have foreſeen the incon- 
ſtancy of the Barbarians, and his rational am- 
bition would prefer the ſafe and honourable 
ſtation of a Roman general. Even the pati- 
ence and ſeeming ſatisfaction with which he 
entertained a propoſal of treaſon, might be 
ſuſceptible of a malignant interpretation. But 
the heutenant of Juſtinian was conſcious f — 
his own rectitude ; ; heentered into a dark and f 
crooked path, as it might lead to the volun- 
tary ſubmiſſion of the Goths ; and his dexte- 
rous policy perſuaded them that he was diſ- 
poſed to comply with their withes, without 
engaging an oath or a promiſe for the perfor- 
mance of a treaty which he ſecretly abhorred. 
The day of the furrender of Ravenna was 
ſtipulated by the Gothic ambaſladors : a fleet 
laden with proviſions, failed as a welcome 


gueſt 1 into the deepeſt receſs of the harbour : _ the 


the gates were opened to the fancied king of ringdomot 
| SE 2 Laly, 
R 2 Ita 15 A P. 539. 


December. 
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ii Italy; and Beliſarius, without meeting ari 
| enemy, triumphantly marched through the 
ſtreets of an impregnable city (108). The 
Romans were aſtoniſhed by their ſucceſs; the 
multitudes of tall and robuſt Barbarians were 
confòôunded by the image of their own pa- 
tience; and the maſculine females, ſpitting in 
the faces of their ſons and huſbands, moſt 
bitterly reproached them for betraying their 
dominion and freedom to theſe pygmies of the N 
ſouth, contemptible in their numbers, dimi! 
nutive in their ſtature. Before the Goths 
could recover from the firſt ſurpriſe, and claim 
the accompliſhment of their doubtful hopes, 
the victor eſtabliſhed his power in Ravenna, 
beyond the danger of repentance and revolt. 
| Captivityof Vitiges, who perhaps had attempted to eſcape, | 
* - "FOO." honourably guarded in his palace 6 
8 the flower of the Gothic youth was ſelected | 
for the ſervice of the emperor ; the remainder | 
of the people was diſmiſſed to their peaceful 
'F ———__- habitations in the ſouthern provinces; and a 
„ Colony of Italians was invited to repleniſh the 
depopulated city. The ſubmiſſion of the ca- | | 
1 poital was imitated in the towns and villages f 
! ſy which had not been tubducd, or even 1 
* ITED: -.-* .. vihted- 


8 ( 108) Aan was taken, not in the year 540, but in the latter | 
| 8. end of 539; and Pagi (tom. ii, p. 569.) is rectified by Muratori 
(Annali d'Italia, rom. v. p. 62.), who proves, from an original ao -+ F 
on papyrus (Antiquit. Italie Medii /Evi, tom. ii. diſſert. xxxii. p. | + 

| 99g—I007, Maffei, Iſtoria Diplomat. p. 1 55—160.), that before 

1 ; the 3d of January 540, peace and free correſpondence were reſtored 

x |] | | detween Ravenna and Faenza. 

3% | | (ic) He was ſeized by John the Sanguinary, but an oath or ſa- 

it .  crament was pledged for his ſafety in the Baſilica Julii (Hiſt, Miſcell. 

j | J xvii, in Muratori, tom. i. p. 107.). Anaſtaſius (in Vit, Pont. p. 
40.) gives a dark but probable account. Montfaucon is quoted by 
| Maſcou (Hiſt, of the Germans, xii. 21.) for a votive ſhield repre- 
[!  Fenting the captivity of Vitiges, and now in he colleSion of m_ 
i KG Land at Rome. | 
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viſited by the Romans; and the independent 
Goths who remained in arms at Pavia and 
Verona, were ambitious only to become the 
ſubjects of Beliſarius. But his inflexible loy- 
alty rejected, except as the ſubſtitute of Juſti- 
nian, their oaths of allegiance; and he was 
not offended by the reproach of their depu- 
5 ties, that he rather choſe to be a ſlave than a 
After the Wen victory of Belifarius, en- 3 and 
vy again whiſpered, juſtinian liſtened, and Beihrius | 
the hero was recalled. © The remnant of . P. 540, 
the Gothic war was no longer worthy of © 
<< his preſence : a gractous ſovereign was 1m- 
patient to reward his ſervices, and to con- 
ſult his wiſdom ; and he alone was capable 
of defending the Eat againſt the innumera- 


80. ble armies of Dera... Beliſarius underſtood e 


CC 
0 


La 


1 ble pl both Viriges = his more 
| noble conſort : and as the king of the Goths 
conformed to the Athanaſian faith, he obtain- 
ed, with a rich inheritance of lands! CC 
che rank of ſenator and patrician (110). 
Every ſpectator admired, without peril, te 
ſtrength: and ſtature of the young Barbarians : 
* cored. the majeſty of the throne, and 


promiſed 


(110) Vitiges lived two years at Conſtantinople, and imperatoris 

in affectũ convifzs (or conjunctus) rebus exceſſit humanis, His wi- 

dow, Matbaſuenta, the wife and mother of the patricians, the elder 

and younger Germanus, united the ſtreams of Anician and Amal 
blood (Jornandes, '« c. 60. p. 231. in Muratori, tom. i. JL 
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' promiſed to ſhed their blood in the ſervice of 
their benefactor. Juſtinian depoſited in the 


Byzantine palace the treaſures of the Gothic 


monarchy. A flattering ſenate was ſometimes 
admitted to gaze on the magnificent ſpectacle ;_ 

but it was envioully ſecluded from the public 
view ; and the conqueror of Italy renounced, 


without a murmur, perhaps without a ſigh, 
the well- earned honours of a ſecond triumph. 
His glory was indeed exalted above all exter- 
nal pomp; and the faint and hollow praiſes 
of the court were ſupplied, even in a ſervile 
age, by the reſpect and admiration of his 
country. Whenever he appeared in the 
ſtreets and public places of Conſtantinople, 
Belifarius attracted and fatisfied the eyes of the 


people. His lofty ſtature and majeſtic coun- 


tenance fulfilled their expectations of an hero; 
the meaneſt of his fellow-citizens were em- 
boldened by his gentle and gracious de- 
meanour; and the martial train which attend- 
ed his footſteps, left his perſon more acceſſible 


than in a day of battle. Seven thouſand 


horſemen, matchleſs for beauty and valour, 
were maintained in the ſervice, and at the 
private expence of the general (111). Their 
proweſs was always conſpicuous in ſingle com- 
bats, or in the foremoſt ranks; and both 
parties confeſſed that in the ſiege of Rome, 
the guards of Belifarius had alone vanquiſhed 
the Barbarian hoſt. Their numbers were con- 
tinually augmented by the braveſt and moſt 

e . faithful 


(111) Procopius, Goth. 1. iii. c. 7. Aimoin, a French monk of 


the xith century, who had obtained, and has disfigured, ſome au- 
thentic information of Beliſarius, mentions, in his name, 12,0- 0 


Paeri or flaves—quos propriis alimus ſtipendiis—beſides 18, oco ſol- 
diers (Hiſtorians of France, tom. iii. De Geſtis Franc, l. ii. c. 6. 


p- 48.). 
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faithful of the enemy; and his fortunate 
captives, the Vandals, the Moors, and the 
Goths, emulated the attachment of his do- 
meſtic followers. By the union of liberality 
and juſtice, he acquired the love of the ſol- 
diers, without alienating the affections of the 


people. The ſick and wounded were relieved 


with medicines and money; and ſtill more 


efficaciouſly, by the healing viſits and ſmiles 


of their commander. The loſs of a weapon 


or an horſe was inſtantly repaired, and each 
deed of valour was rewarded by the rich and 
honourable gifts of a bracelet or a collar, which 


were rendered more precious by the judg- 


ment of Belifarius. He was endeared to the 
huſbandmen, by the peace and plenty which 
they enjoyed under the ſhadow of his ſtand. 


ard. Inftead of being injured, the country 


Was enriched by the march of the Roman 
armies; and ſuch was the rigid diſcipline of 


their camp, that not an apple was gathered 


from the tree, not a path could be traced in 
the fields of corn. Beliſarius was chaſte and 
ſober. In the licence of a military life, none 


could boaſt that they had ſeen him intoxicat- 
ed with wine : the moſt beautiful captives of 


Gothic or Vandal race were offered to his 
embraces; but he turned aſide from their 


charms, and the huſband of Antonina was 


never ſuſpected of violating the laws of con- 
jugal fidelity. The ſpectator and hiſtorian of. 
his exploits has obſerved, that amidſt the pe- 
rils of war, he was daring without raſhneſs, 


prudent without fear, flow or rapid accord- 


ing to the exigences of the moment; that in 


the deepeſt diſtreſs, he was animated by real 


Ws apparent hope, but that he was modeſt 


and 


i 
* n ee eee, 
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and humble in the moſt proſperous fortune. 


By theſe virtues, he equalled or excelled the 
ancient maſters of the military art. Victory, 
by ſea and land, attended his arms. He ſub- 


dued Africa, Italy, and the adjacent iſlands, 


led away captives the ſucceſſors of Genfſeric 
and Theodoric ; filled Conſtantinople With 
the ſpoils of their palaces, and in the ſpace of 
ſix years recovered half the provinces of the 
Weſtern empire. In his fame and merit, in 

wealth and power, he remained without a ri- 

val, the firſt of the Roman ſubjects : the 


voice of envy could only magnify his dange- ; 


| Boeret hiſ- 
tory of his 
.. wife Anto- 


riot to remind the conqueror of the inſtabi- 


nina. 


rous importance; and the emperor might 
applaud his own diſcerning ſpirit, which 
had diſcovered and raiſed the genius of Beli- 
ſarius. 
It was the cuſtom of the Roman triumphs, 
that a ſlave ſhould be placed behind the cha- 


lity of fortune, and the infirmities of hu- 
man nature. Procopius, in his anecdotes, 
has aſſumed that ſervile and ungrateful of. 
fice. The generous reader may caſt away the 
libel, but the evidence of facts will adhere to 
his memory; and he will reluctantly confeſs, | 
that the fame and even the virtue of Beliſa- 
rius, were polluted by the luſt and cruelty of 
his wife; and that the hero deſerved an ap- 
pellation which may not drop from the pen 
of the decent hiſtorian. The mother of An- 
tonina (1 129 Was a theatrical proſtitute, and 


both 


8 The Aligence of Arn could add but little to the has 
firſt and moſt curious chapters of the Anecdotes, Of theſe Krange 
Anecdotes, a part may be true, berauſe probable—and a part true, 


breaufe 1 unprobablc. Procopivs maſt have tnoꝛox the former, and the 
latter he could icarcely incent. 
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both her father and grandfather exerciſed at 
Theſſalonica and Conſtantinople, the vile, 


though lucrative, profeſſion of charioteers. 
In the various ſituations of their fortune, ſhe 
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became the companion, the enemy, the ſer- 


vant, and the favourite of the empreſs Theo- 
dora: theſe looſe and ambitious females had 
been connected by ſimilar pleaſures ; they 
were ſeparated by the jealouſy of vice, and 


at length reconciled by the partnerſhip = 


guilt. Before her marriage with Belifarius, 


Antonina had one huſband and many lovers; 
Photius, the ſon of her former nuptials, was 
of an age to diſtinguiſh himſelf at the ſiege 


of Naples; and it was not till the autumn of 
her age and beauty (113) that ſhe indulged 
a ſcandalous attachment to a Thracian youth. 
Theodoſius had been educated in the Euno- 
mian hereſy ; the African voyage was conſe- 


erated by the baptiſm and auſpicious name of 
the firſt ſoldier who embarked ; and the pro- 


ſelyte was adopted into the family of his ſpi- 
ritual parents (114), Beliſarius and Antonina. 
Before they touched the ſhores of Africa, 


Her lover 
Theodoſius. 


this holy kindred degenerated into ſenſual 


love; and as Antonina ſoon overleaped the 
bounds of modeſty and caution, the Roman 


general was alone ignorant of his own diſho- 


nour. During their reſidence at Carthage, 
he ſurpriſed the two lovers in a ſubterraneous 


chamber, ſolitary, warm, and almoſt naked. 


Anger 


{113) Procopius inſinuates (Anecdot. c. 4.) that, when Beliſarius 


returned to Italy (A, D. 543), Antonina was ſixty years of age. 


A forced, but more polite conſtruction, which refers that date to the 
moment when he was writing (A. D. 559), would be compatible 


with the manhood of Photius (Gothic. I. i. c. 10.) in 536. | 
(114) Compare the Vandalic War (l. i. e. 12, with the Anecdotes 


(e. 1.) and Alemannus (p. 2, 3.). This mode of baptiſmal adoption 
Was revived by Leo the philoſopber, | ; 
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Anger flaſhed from his eyes. « With the 


« help of this young man,” ſaid the unbluſh- 
ing Antonina, © I was ſecreting our moſt. 
precious effects from the knowledge of Juſ- 
ce tinian.” The youth reſumed his garments, | 


and the pious huſband conſented to diſbelieve 


the evidence of his own ſenſes. From this 
pleaſing and perhaps voluntary deluſion, Be- 
liſarius was awakened at Syracuſe, by the of- 
Ecious information of Macedonia: and that 
female attendant, after requiring an oath for 


her ſecurity, produced two chamberlains, 


who, like herſelf, had often beheld the adul- 
teries of Antonina. An haſty flight into Aſia 


 faved Theodoſius from the juſtice of an in- 


jured huſband, who had fignified to one of 
his guards the order of his death; but the 
tears of Antonina, and her artful ſeductions, 


aſſured the credulous hero of her innocence; 


and he ſtooped, againſt his faith and judg- 
ment, to abandon thoſe imprudent friends 


- who had preſumed to accuſe or doubt the 


chaſtity of his wife. The revenge of a guilty 


woman is implacable and bloody: the unfor- 


tunate Macedonia, with the two witneſſes, 
were ſecretly arreſted by the miniſter of her 
cruelty; their tongues were cut out, their 


bodies were hacked into ſmall pieces, and 


their remains were caſt into the ſea of Syra- 
cuſe. A raſh, though judicious faying of 
Conſtantine ; © I would ſooner have puniſh- 
< ed the adultreſs than the boy,” was deeply 
remembered by Antonina ; and two years af- 
terwards, when deſpair had armed that offi- 
cer againſt his general, her ſanguinary advice 
decided and haſtened his execution. Even 
the indignation of Photius was not forgiven 


by 
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by his mother; the exile of her ſon prepared 
the recal of her lover; and Theodoſius con- 
_ deſcended to accept the preſſing and humble 
invitation of the conqueror of Italy. In the 
_ abſolute direction of his houſehold, and in 
the important commiſſions of peace and war 
| (115), the favourite youth moſt rapidly ac- 
_ quired a fortune of four hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling : and after their return to 
Conſtantinople, the paſſion of Antonina, at 
leaſt, continued ardent and unabated. But 
fear, devotion, and laſſitude perhaps, inſpir- 
ed Theodoſius with more ſerious thoughts. 
He dreaded the buſy ſcandal of the capital, 
and the indiſcreet fondneſs of the wife of Be- 
litarius; eſcaped from her embraces, and re- 
tiring to Epheſus, ſhaved his head, and took 
refuge in the ſanctuary of a monaſtic life. 
The deſpair of the new Ariadne could ſcarce- 
1y have been excuſed by the death of her huſ- 1 
band. She wept, ſhe tore her hair, ſhe filled j 
the palace with her cries; “ ſhe had loſt the | i 
„ deareſt of friends, a tender, a faithful, a 
“ laborious friend !? But her warm entrea- 
ties, fortified by the prayers of Beliſarius, 
were inſufficient to draw the holy monk from 
the ſolitude of Epheſus. It was not till the 
general moved forward for the Perſian war, 
that Theodoſius could be tempted to return | 
to Conſtantinople ; and the ſhort interval be- = 
fore the departure of Antonina herſelf was | 
boldly devoted to love and pleaſure. 
A philoſopher may pity and forgive the in- Refent :. 
firmities of female nature, from which he re- mente He, 


ceives her fron 
Photius. 


(175) In November 537, Photius arreſted the pope (Liberat. Brev. 
. 22, Pagi, tom. ii. p. 562.). About the end of 539, Beliſarius 
ſent Theodoſius— roy Ty our Tn aury eqrrwra—0N an important and 
lucrative commiſſion to Ravenna (Goth. I. ii, c. 18.). 
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ceives no real i injury ; but contemptible i is the 
huſband who feels, and yet endures his own 


infamy in that of his wife. Antonina purſu- 


ed her ſon with implacable hatred; and the 
gallant Photius (116) was expoſed to her ſe- 


3 perſecutions in the camp beyond the Ti- 


Enraged by his own wrongs, and by 
the diſhonour of his blood, he caſt away in 


his turn the ſentiments of nature, and reveal- 
ed to Belifarius the turpitude of a woman 


who had violated all the duties of a mother 
and a wife. From the ſurpriſe and indigna- 


tion of the Roman general, his former cre- 


dulity appears to have been ſincere : he em- 
braced the knees of the ſon of Antonina, ad- 
jured him to remember his obligations rather 


than his birth, and confirmed at the altar 


their holy vows of revenge and mutual de- 
fence. The dominion of Antonina was im 


paired by abſence; and when ſhe met her 


huſband, on his return from the Perſian con- 
fines, Beliſarius, in his firſt and tranſient 
emotions, confined her perſon and threaten- 


ed her life. Photius was more reſolved to 


puniſh, and leſs prompt to pardon : he flew 


to Epheſus , extorted from a truſty eunuch of 


his mother the full confeſſion of her guilt ; 
arreſted Theodoſius and his treaſures in the 
church of St. John the Apoſtle, and conceal- 
ed his captives, whoſe execution was only de. 
layed, in a ſecure and ſequeſtered fortreſs of 
Cilicia. Such a daring outrage againſt public 
juſtice could not paſs with impunity ; and the 
cauſe of Antonina was eſpouſed by the em- 
preſs, 


# (x16) Theophanes (Chronograph. P. 204, ) ſtyles him bia the 
ſon- in- law of Beliſarius; and he is copied N the Hiſtoria Miſcella 
and —— 
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preſs, whoſe favour ſhe had deſerved by the 
recent ſervices of the diſgrace of a præfect, 


and the exile and murder of a pope. At the = 
end of the campaign, Beliſarius was recalled : h 

he complied, as uſual, with the Imperial man- 4 
date. His mind was not prepared for rebel- | 

lion : his obedience, however adverſe to the % 


_ dictates of honour, was conſonant to the 
| wiſhes of his heart; and when he embraced 
his wife, at the command, and perhaps in 
the preſence, of the empreſs, the tender huſ- 
band was diſpoſed to forgive or to be for- 
given. The bounty of Theodora reſerved 
tor her companion a more precious favour. 
„ have found,” ſhe ſaid, my deareſt pa- 
« trician, a pearl of ineſtimable value: it has 
„ not yet been viewed by any mortal eye; 
e but the ſight and the poſſeſſion of this jewel 
Dare deſtined for my friend.” As ſoon as 
the curioſity and impatience of Antonina 
were kindled, the door of a bedchamber was 1 
thrown open, and ſhe beheld her lover, 0 LY 
whom the diligence of the eunuchs had dif. 1 
covered in his fecret priſon. Her filent 
wonder burſt into paflionate exclamations 
of gratitude and joy, and ſhe named Theo- 
dora, her queen, her benefactreſs, and her 
ſaviour. The monk of Epheſus was nou- 
riſhed in the palace with luxury and ambi- 
tion; but inſtead of aſſuming, as he was 
promiſed, the command of the Roman armies, 
Theodoſius expired in the firſt fatigues of an 


amorous interview. The grief of Antonina 
Perſecution 


could only be aſſuaged by the ſufferings of of her or. 
her fon. A youth of conſular rank. and a 
fickly conſtitution, was puniſhed wichout a 
trial, like a malefactor and a flave: yet ſuch 


* 

a * 
* [5 
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was the conſtancy of his mind, that Photius 
ſuſtained the tortures of the ſcourge and the 
rack, without violating the faith which he 
had fworn to Beliſarius. After this fruitleſs 
cruelty, the ſon of Antonina, while his mother 
feaſted with the empreſs, was buried in her 
ſubterrancous priſons, which admitted not the 
diſtinction of night and day. He twice eſcap- 
ed to the moſt venerable ſanctuaries of Con- 
ſtantinople, the churches of St. Sophia and of 
the Virgin; but his tyrants were inſenſible of 
religion as of pity ; and the helpleſs youth, 
amidſt the clamours of the clergy and people, 
was twice dragged from the altar to the dun- 
eon. His third attempt was more ſucceſsful. 
At the end of three years, the prophet Zacha- 
riah, or ſome mortal friend, indicated the 
means of an eſcape : he eluded the ſpies and 
ards of the empreſs, reached the holy ſepul- 
chre of Jeruſalem, embraced the profeſſion of 
a monk ; and the abbot Photius was employ- 
ed, after the death of Juſtinian, to reconcile 
and regulate the churches of Egypt. The ſon 
of Antonina ſuffered all that an enemy can in- 
flict: her patient huſband impoſed on him- 
ſelf the more exquiſite miſery of . his 
promiſe and deſerting his friend. 


Diſgrace In the ſucceeding campaign, Belifarius was 


and al gell. again ſent againſt the Perſians : he ſaved the 

farius. Faſt, but he offended Theodora, and perhaps 

the emperor himſelf. The malady of Juſtini- 
an had countenanced the rumour of his death; 

and the Roman general, on the ſuppoſition of 

that probable event, ſpoke the free language of 

a citizen and a ſoldier. His colleague Bruzes, 

who concurred in the ſame ſentiments, loſt his 

rank, his liberty, and his health, by the per- 

ſecution of the empreſs : but the diſgrace of 

Beliſarius 
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own character, and the influence of his wife, 


7 


fenceleſs, than an hoſtile commiſſion was ſent 


to the Eaſt, to ſeize his treaſures and crimi- 
nate his actions; the guards and veterans Who 
followed his private banner, were diſtributed 


among the chiefs of the army, and even the 
eunuchs preſumed to caſt lots for the partition 


of his martial domeſtics. When he paſſed with 
a ſmall and ſordid retinue through the ſtreets 


of Conſtantinople, his forlorn appearance ex- 
cited the amazement and compaſſion of the 
people. Juſtinian and Theodora received him 


with cold ingratitude; the ſervile crowd, 


with inſolence and contempt; and in the even- 


ing he retired with trembling ſteps to his de- 


ſerted palace. An indiſpoſition, feigned or 
real, had confined Antonina to her apart ment: 
and ſhe walked diſdainfully filent in the adja- 


cent portico, while Beliſarius threw himſelf on 


his bed, and expected, in an agony of grief 
and terror, the death which he had ſo often 
braved under the walls of Rome. Long after 
ſun-ſet, a meſſenger was announced from the 
_ empreſs ; he opened with anxious curiolity 


the letter which contained the ſentence of his 
fate. © You cannot be ignorant how much 
% you have deſerved my diſpleaſure. I am 
© not inſenſible of the ſervices of Antonina. 

Jo her merits and interceſſion I have grant- 
ed your life, and permit you to retain a part 
of your treaſures, which might be juſtly 


c 


* 


“ forteited 
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< forfeited to the ſtate: Let your gratitude, 


“ where it is due, be diſplayed, not in words, 


< but in your future behaviour.” I know not 
how to believe or to relate the tranſports 
with which the hero is faid to have received 
this ignominious pardon. He fell proftrate 


before his wife, he kiſſed the feet of his ſa- 


viour, and he devoutly promiſed to live the 
ge] and ſubmiſſive ſlave of Antonina. A 


ne of one hundred and twenty thouſand 
pounds ſterling was levied on the fortunes of 


Beliſarius; and with the office of count, or 


maſter of the royal ſtables, he accepted the 


conduct of the Italian war. At his departure 
from Conſtantinople, his friends, and even 


the public, were perſuaded, that as ſoon as he 


ee. his freedom, he would renounce his 
diſſimulation, and that his wife, Theodora, 
and perhaps the emperor himſelf, would be 
ſacrificed to the juſt revenge of a virtuous re- 


bel. Their hopes were deceived; and the un- 


conquerable patience and loyalty of Beliſarius 


appcar either below or above the character of 
a MAN (117). | 


(x I 1 The continuator of the Chronicle of ons gives, in 2 
few decent words, the ſubſtance of the Anecdotes: Beliſarius de 
Oriente evocatus, in offenſam periculumque incurreus grave, et in- 
vidiæ ſubjacens rurſus remittitur in Italiam (p. 5 4. ). 
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C M A F. KEV: 


State of the Stork World. Eb. ſament of 
the Lombards on the Danube.—Tribes and 
 Inroads of the Sclavonians.—Origin, Empire, F 
and Embaſſies of the Turks.—T he Flight of 9 
the eee Piong? or Nuſhirvan King of 1 
Perſia.— His proſperous Reign and Wars with 
he Romans. — The Colchian or * Lazic War.— 
The Ethicpians. 


UR eſtimate of perſonal merit is relative Weakneſs 
to the common faculties of mankind. pire of Jul: 
The aſpiring efforts of genius, or virtue, ei- _ 
ther in active or ſpeculative lite, are meaſur- ase, 
ed, not ſo much by their real elevation, as b 
the height to which they aſcend above the le- 
vel of their age or country: and the ſame ſta- 
ture, which in a people of giants would paſs 
_ unnoticed, muſt appear conſpicuous in a race 
of pygmies. Leonidas, and his three hundred 
companions, devoted their lives at Thermopy- 

Ie ; but the education of the infant, the boy, 1 
and the man, had prepared, and almoſt en- 4 
ſured this memorable facrifice; and each 
Spartan would approve, rather than admire, 
an act of duty, of which himſelf and eight 
thouſand of his fellow-citizens were equally 
= WV capable (1). The great Fompey might in- 

= Vor. VII. 8 ſcribe 


(x) I. willbe a pleaſure, not a taſk, to read Herodotus (I. vii. e. 
104, 134, p. 550, 615.) The converſation of Xerxes and Demara- 
tus at Thermopylæ, is one of the moſt intereſting and moral ſcenes 

in hiſtory, It was the torture of the royal Spartan to behold, with 
anguiſh and remorſe, the virtue of his n 
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ſcribe on his trophies, that he had defeated in 
battle two millions of enemies, and reduced 


fifteen hundred cities from the lake Mæotis to 
the Red Sea (2): but the fortune of Rome 
flew before his eagles; the nations were op- 
preſſed by their own fears, and the invincible 


legions which he commanded, had been form- 


ed by the habits of conqueſt and the diſcipline 


of ages. In this view, the character of Beli- 
ſarius may be deſervedly placed above the he- 
roes of the ancient republics. His imperfec- 


tions flowed from the contagion of the times; 
his virtues were his own, the free gift of na- 


ture or reflection; he raiſed himſelf without 


a maſter or a rival; and ſo inadequate were 


the arms committed to his hand, that his ſole 


advantage was derived from the pride and | 


_ preſumption of his adverſaries. Under his 


command, the ſubjects of Juſtinian often de- 
ſerved to be called Romans; but the unwar- 


like appellation of Greeks was impoſed as a 


term of reproach by the haughty Goths ; who 
affected to bluſh, that they muſt diſpute the 
kingdom of Italy with a nation of tragedians, 
pantomimes, and pirates (3). The climate 
of Afia has indeed been found leſs congenial 
than that of Europe, to military ſpirit: thoſe 
populous countries were enervated by luxury, 
deſpotiſm, and ſuperſtition ; and the monks 
7 33 --; Ware 


(2) See this proud inſcription in Pliny (Hiſt. Natur. vii. 27.) 
Few men have more exquiſitely taſted of glory and diſgrace ; nor 
could Juvenal (Satir. x.) produce a more ſtriking example of the vi- 
eiſſitudes of fortune, and the vanity of human wiſhes. | 
(3) Tpainus , « . « ef av Ta Torepe 29ya ig Ira Na hxovra S9, ors 
un TpwywIag, xt; yvauTag Momodurag, This laſt epithet of Procopius is 
too nobly tranſlated by pirates; naval thieves is the proper word: 
ſtrippers of garmeuts, either for injury or inſult (Demoſthenes con- 
tra Conon. in Reiſke Orator, Grœc. tom, ii. p. 1264. ). 


unn 
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were more expenſive and more numerous than 
the ſoldiers of the Eaſt, The regular force of 
the empire had once amounted to {ix hundred 
and forty-five thouſand men: it was reduced, 


in the time of Juſtinian, to one hundred and 


fifty thouſand ; and this number, large as it 
may ſeem, was thinly ſcattered over the ſea 
and land; in Spain and Italy, in Africa and 


Egypt, on the banks of the Danube, the 


coaſt of the Euxine, and the frontiers of Per- 
ſia. The citizen was exhauſted, yet the ſoldier 
Was unpaid; his poverty was miſchievouſyy 
ſoothed by the privilege of rapine and indo- 
lence; and the tardy payments were detained 
and intercepted by the fraud of thoſe agents 
who ufurp, without courage or danger, the 


emoluments of war. Public and private diſ- 


treſs recruited the armies of the ſtate; but in 
the field, and ſtill more in the preſence of the 
3 their numbers Were alw ays defective. 


_ precarious faith and diſorderly ſervico of Bar- 
barian mercenaries. Even military honour, 


which has often ſurvived the loſs of virtue 


and freedom, was almoſt totally extinct. The 
generals, who were multiphed beyond _ . 
example of former times, laboured only t 
prevent the ſucceſs, or to ſully the ee, 
of their colleagues ; and they had been taught 
by experience, that if merit ſometimes pro- 


voked the jealouſy, error, or even guilt, 


would. obtain the indulgence, of a gracious _ 
emperor (4). In ſuch an age, the triumphs of 
Beliſarius, and afterwards of Narſes, ſhine 

with incomparable luſtre ; but they are en- 


8 2 5 compaſſed 


4 4) See the third and fourth books of the Getkic War: the writer 5 | 
of the Anecdotes cannot aggravate theſe abules, _ | — 
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compaſſed with the darkeſt ſhades of diſgrace 
\ and calamity. While the lieutenant of Juſti- 
1 nian ſubdued the kingdoms of the Goths and 
„ Vandals, the emperor (5), timid, though am- 
bitious, balanced the forces of the Barbarians, 
fomented their diviſions by flattery and falſe- 
hood, and invited by his patience and liberali- 
ty the repetition of injuries (6). The keys of 
Carthage, Rome, and Ravenna, were pre- 
ſented to their conqueror, while Antioch was 
deſtroyed by the Perſians, and Juſtinian trem- 
bled for the ſafety of Conſtantinople. 
Even the Gothic victories of Belifarius were 
prejudicial to the ſtate, ſince they aboliſhed 
the important barrier of the Upper Danube, 
Which had been ſo faithfully guarded by The- 
odoric and his daughter. For the defence of 
Italy, the Goths evacuated Pannonia and No- 
bu TO ricum, which they left in a peaceful and flou- 
© riſhing condition: the ſovereignty was claim- 
WH ed by the emperor of the Romans; the actual 
. poſſeſſion was abandoned to the boldneſs of the 
0 firſt invader. On the oppoſite banks of the 
Danube, the plains of Upper Hungary and the 
Tranſylvanian hills were poſſeſſed, fince the 
The Gepl- death of Attila, by the tribes.of the Gepidz, 
” who reſpected the Gothic arms, and deſpiſed, 
not indeed the gold of the Romans, but the 


State of the 
Barbarians, 


occupied by theſe Barbarians : their ſtandards 
VVV were 


(5) Agathias, I. v. p. 157, 158. He conſines this weakneſs of 
the emperor and the empire to the old age of Juſtinian ; but, alas! 


o . 


he was never young. | 
(6) This miſchievous policy, which Procopius ( Anecdot. c. 19. ). 
imputes to the emperor, is revealed in his epiſtle to a Scythian 
prince, who was capable of underſtanding it. Ayay Tpoperin xa, 
__ ayxuyeraTo, ſays Agathias (l. v. p. 175, 171.) 0 
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were planted on the walls of Sirmium and 
Belgrade ; and the ironical tone of their apo- 
logy aggravated this inſult on the majeſty of 
the empire. So extenſive, O Cæſar, are 
« your dominions ; ſo numerous are your 
cities; that you are continually ſeeking for 
nations to whom, either in peace or war, 
« you may relinquiſh theſe uſeleſs poſſeſſions. 
© The Gepidz are your brave and faithful al- 
lies; and if they have anticipated your gifts, 
they have ſhewn a juſt confidence in your 
[- © bounty.” Their preſumption was excuſed 
by the mode of revenge which Juſtinian em- 
| braced. Inſtead of aſſerting the rights of a ſfo- _ | 
vereign for the protection of his ſubjects, the _ i 
emperor invited a ſtrange people to invade and 
poſleſs the Roman provinces between the Da- 
nube and the Alps; and the ambition of the 
Gepidæ was checked by the riſing power and 
fame of the LomsarDs (7). This corrupt ap- n I. 
pellation has been diffuſed in the thirteenth bards. 
century by the merchants and bankers, the 
Italian poſterity of theſe ſavage warriors : but 
the original name of Langobards is expreſſive 
only of the peculiar length and faſhion of 
their beards. I am not diſpoſed either to queſ- 
tion or to juſtify their Scandinavian origin (8); 
1 nor 


* 


cc 


(7) Gens Germania feritate ferocior, ſays Velleius Paterculus of ere 
the Lombards (ii. 106,). Langobardos paucitas nobilitat. Plurimis | 
ac valentiſſimis nationibus cincti non per obſequium ſed præliis et 
periclitando tuti ſunt (Tacit. de Moribus German, c. 40.) See like» 

wiſe Strabo (I. vii, p.446.). The beſt geographers place them be- 

\ youd the Elbe, in the bifhopric of Magdeburg and the middle march 
of Brandenburgh; and their ſituation will agree with the patriotic 
remark of the Count de Hertzberg, that moſt of the Barbarian con- 

que rors iſſued from the ſame countries which ſtill produce the armics 
of Pruſſia. 1 | * | 

(8 The Scandinavian origin of the Goths and Lombards, as ſtated 
by Paul Warnefrid, ſurnamed the deacon, is attacked by Cluverius 
(Germania Antiq. I. iii. c. 26, p. 102, &c,) a native of Pruſſia, and 


defended by Grotius (Prolegom. ad Hiſt. Goth. p. 28, &c.), the 
Swediſh ambaſſador, | 
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nor to purſue the migrations of the Lombards 
through unknown regions and marvellous ad- 
ventures. About the time of Auguſtus and 


5 Trajan, a ray of hiſtoric light breaks on the 


darkneſs of their antiquities, and they are diſ- 


covered, for the: firſt time, between the Elbe 
and the Oder. Fierce, beyond the example 


of the Germans, they delighted to propagate 
the tremendous belief, that their heads were 
formed like the heads: of dogs, and that 


they drank the blood of their enemies whom 


they vanquiſhed in battle. The ſmallneſs of 
their numbers was recruited by the adoption 
of their braveſt ſlaves: and alone, amidſt their 


powerful neighbours, they defended by arms 


their high-ſpirited independence. In the tem- 


peſts of the north, which overwhelmed ſo 
many names and nations, this little bark of 
the Lombards ſtill floated on the ſurface : they 
gradually deſcended towards the ſouth and the 
Danube; and at the end of four hundred years 
they again appear with their ancient valour 


and : renown. Their manners were not leſs 
ferocious. The aſſaſſination of a royal gueſt 
was executed in the preſence, and by the 


command, of the king's daughter, who had 


been provoked by ſome words of inſult, and 


_ difappointed by his diminutive ſtature ; and a 
tribute, the price of blood, was impoſed on 


the Lombards, by his brother, the king of 
the Heruli. Adverſity revived a ſenſe of mo- 
deration and juſtice, and the inſolence of con- 


queſt was chaſtiſed by the ſignal defeat and ir- 


reparable diſperſion of the Heruli, who were 


ſeated 1 in the ſouthern e of Poland (9). 


The 


(0) Two facts in the narrative of Paul Diaconus 1. i. c. 20.) are 
expreſſive of national manners: 1. Dum ad tabulam luderet while 
eee | he 

| : 
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The victories of the Lombards recommended 


them to the friendſhip of the emperors: and 


at the ſolicitation of Juſtinian, they paſſed 


the Danube, to reduce, according to their 
treaty, the cities of Noricum and the fortreſ- 


ſes of Pannonia. But the ſpirit of rapine ſoon 


tempted them beyond theſe ample limits; 
they wandered along the coaſt of the Hadria- 


tic as far as Dyrrachium, and preſumed, with 


familiar rudeneſs, to enter the towns and 
houſes of their Roman allies, and to ſeize the 
captives who had eſcaped from their audacious 


hands. Theſe acts of hoſtility, the ſallies, as 


it might be pretended, of ſome looſe adven- 
turers, were diſowned by the nation, and ex- 


cuſed by the emperor ; but the arms of the 


_ Lombards were more ſeriouſly engaged by a 
_ conteſt of thirty years, which was terminated 
only by the extirpation of the Gepidæ. The 
hoſtile nations often pleaded their cauſe before 
the throne of Conſtantinople; and the crafty 


juſtinian, to whom the Barbarians were al 
moſt equally odious, pronounced a partial and 


ambiguous ſentence, and dextrouſly pro 


tracted the war by flow and ineffectual Te. 
cours. Their ſtrength was formidable, ſince 
the Lombards, who ſent into the field ſeveral 
myriads of ſoldiers, ſtill claimed, as the weak- 
er ſide, the protection of the Romans. Their 
ſpirit was intrepid; yet ſuch is the uncertain- 


ty of courage, that the two armies were ſud- 
denly ſtruck with a panic; they fled from 


each other, and the rival kings remained with 


their guards in the midſt of an empty plain. 


A ſhort 


he played at draughts, 2. Camporum viridantia lina. The cultiva- 


tion of flax ſuppoſes property, commerce, agriculture, and manu- 
faQtures, | 
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A ſhort truce was obtained ; but their mutual 


reſentment again kindled; and the remem- 
brance of their ſhame rendered the next en- 
counter more deſperate and bloody. Forty 
thouſand of the Barbarians periſhed in the de- 


ciſive battle, which broke the power of the 
Gepidz, transferred the fears and wiſhes of 


Juſtinian, and firſt diſplayed the character of 


Alboin, the youthful prince of the Lombards, 5 
and the future conqueror of Italy (10). 


The wild people who dwelt or wandered | 


in the plains of Ruſſia, Lithuania, and Po- 


land, might be reduced, in the age of Juſti- - 
nian, under the two great families of the 


BuLcarIans (11) and the ScLAvONILANs. 


According to the Greek writers, the former, 
who used the Euxine and the lake Mæotis, 
derived from the Huns their name or deſcent; 
and it is needleſs to renew the ſimple and well 


known picture of Tartar manners. They were 


bold and dextrous archers, who drank the 


milk, and feaſted on the fleſh of their fleet and 


| indefatigable horſes; whoſe flocks and herds 


followed, or rather guided the motions of 


their roving camps; to whoſe inroads no 


country was remote or impervious, and who 
were practiſed i in FO though incapable of 


tear. 


(10) I have uſed, without undertaking to reconcile, the facts in, 
Procopius (Soth, I. ii. c. 14. J. iii. c, 33. 24. l. iv. c 18. 23. ), Paul 
Diaconus de Geltis 1.angobard J. i. c. I—23. in Muratori, Script, 
Rerum Italicarum, tom. i. P. 405-419. ), and Jornandes (de Suc- 
eeſſ. Regnorum, p. 242.) The patient reader may draw ſome light 


from Maſcou (F:ift, of the Germans, and Annotat. Xx11.) and d- 
Buat (Hiſt. des Peuples, &c tom. ix, x, xi.) 


(11) | adopt the appellation of Bulgarians, from "PER (it 


Panegyr. Theodorici, Opp. Sirmond, tom. i. p. 1598, 1599.). Jor- 


nandes (de Rebus Geticis, c. 5. p. 94. et de Regn. Succeſſione, p. 
242.) Theophanes ! (p. 185.), and the Chronicles of Caſſiodorius and 
Marcellinus, The name of Huns is too vague; the tribes of the Cut- 


turgurians and Utturgurians are too minute and too harſh, 
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fear. The nation was divided into two pow- 
erful and hoſtile tribes, who purſued each 
other with fraternal hatred. They eagerly 


_ diſputed the friendſhip or rather the gifts of 


the emperor ; and the diſtinction which na- 


ture had fixed between the faithful dog and the 
rapacious wolf, was applied by an ambaſſador 
who received only verbal inſtructions from the 
mouth 6f his illiterate prince (12). The Bul- 


garians, of whatſoever ſpecies, were equally 
attracted by Roman wealth: they aſſumed a 


vague dominion over the Sclavonian name, 


and their rapid marches could only be ſtopped 
by the Baltic fea, or the extreme cold and po- 


verty of the north, But the ſame race of 


| Sclavonians appears to have maintained, in 


every age, the poſſeſſion of the ſame coun- 
tries. Their numerous tribes, however diſ- 
tant or adverſe, uſed one common language 


(it was harſh and irregular), and were known 
by the reſemblance of their form, which devi- 
ated from the fwarthy Tartar, and approached 


without attaining the lofty ſtature and fair 
complexion of the German. Four thouſand 
ſix hundred villages (13) were ſcattered over 
the provinces of Ruſſia and Poland, and their 
huts were haſtily built of rough timber, in a 


country deficient both in ſtone and iron. 
Frected, or rather concealed in the depth of 
foreſts, on che banks of rivers, or the edge of 


moralles, | 


3 Prooapine (Goth. . iv, c. 19.). His verbal meſſage (he 
owns himſelf an illiterate Barbarian) is delivered as an epiſtle. The 
Ryle is ſavage, figurative, end original. 

(13) This ſum is the reſult of a particular lit, in a curious MS, 
fragment of the year 5 50, found in the library of Milan, The ob- 
ſcure geography of the times provokes and exerciſes the patience of 
the Count de Buat (tom. xi. p. 69—189.). The French miniſter 


© often loſes himſelf in a x wilderneſs which requires a Saxon and Poliſh _ 


guide, 


26; 


] { * 
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moraſſes, we may not perhaps, without flat- 
tery, compare them to the architecture of the 
beaver; which they refembled in a double iſ- 
fue, to the land and water, for the eſcape of 
the ſavage inhabitant, an animal leſs cleanly, 
leſs diligent, and leſs ſocial than that marvel- 
tous quadrupede. The fertility of the foil, 


rather than the labour of the natives, ſupplied 
the ruſtic plenty of the Sclavonians. Their 


theep and horned cattle were large and nume- 
rous, and the fields which they ſowed with 


millet and panic (14), afforded, in the place of 


bread, a coarſe and leſs nutritive food. The 


inceflant rapine of their neighbours compelled 
them to bury this treaſure in the earth; but 
on the appearance of a ſtranger, it was freely 
_ imparted by a people, whoſe unfavourable 


character is qualified by the epithets of chaſte, 


patient, and hoſpitable. As their ſupreme god, 


they adored an inviſible maſter of the thunder. 


The rivers and the nymphs obtained their ſub- 
_ ordinate honours, and the popular worſhip 


was expreſſed in vows and ſacrifice. The Scla- 


vonians diſdained to obey a deſpot, a prince, 
or even a magiſtrate; but their experience was 
too narrow, their paſſions too headſtrong, to 
compoſe a ſyſtem of equal law or general de- 


tence. Some voluntary reſpect was yielded to 
age and valour ; but each tribe or village ex- 


ited as a ſeparate republic, and all muſt be 


perſuaded where none could be compelled. 
They fought on foot, almoſt naked, and, ex- 


cept. an _ unwieldy ſhield, without any defen- 
ive 


9 14) Panicum, milium. See Columella, I. ii. c. 9. p. 430. edit. 
Geſner. Plin. Hiſt. Natur. xviii. 24, 25. The Sarmatians made 


a pap of millet, mingled with mare's milk or blood. In the wealth 
ef modern huſbandry, our millet ſeeds poultry, and not heroes, 


8 cc the dictionaries of Bomare and Miller, 


— 
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five armour : their weapons of offence were a 
bow, a quiver of ſmall poiſoned arrows, and 


a long rope, which they dextrouſly threw | 


from a diſtance, and entangled their enemy 
in a running nooſe. In the field, the Sclavo- 


nian infantry was dangerous by their ſpeed, 
agility, and hardineſs: they ſwam, they dived, 
they remained under water, drawing their 


breath through a hollow cane; and a river or 


lake was often the ſcene of their unſuſpected 
ambuſcade. But theſe were the atchievements 


of ſpies or ſtragglers; the military art was 
unknown to the Sclavonians ; their name was 


obſcure, and their N were en, 


ous (15 


I Rene marked the faint + -onera] outline Thei 
of the Sclavonians and Bulgarians, without 
attempting to define their immediate bound- 
aries, which were not accurately known or 


reſpected by the Barbarians themſelves. Their 


importance was meaſured by their vicinity to 
the empire ; and the level country of Molda- 
via and Walachia was occupied by the Antes 
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roads. 


(16), a Sclavonian tribe, which ſwelled the ti- 


tles of Juſtinian with an epithet of conqueſt 


( I 70. NO the Antes he erected the forti- 
fications | 


(15) For the name and nation, the ſituation and manners, of the 
| Sclavouians, ſee the original evidence of the vith century, in Pro- 
copius (Goth. I. ii. c. 26, I. iv. c. 14.), and the emperor Mauritius 
or Maurice (Stratagemat. 1, ii. c. 5. apud Maſcou, Annotat. xxxi.) 
The Stratagems of Maurice have been printed only, as I underſtand, 


at the end of Scheffer's edition of Arrian's Tactics, at Upſal, 1664 £ 


(Fabric. Bibliot. Græc. I. iv. c. 8. tom. iii. p. 278.), a ſcarce, and 
hitherto, to me, an inacceſſible book. 

6) Antes eorum fortiſſimi—Tayſis qui rapidus et vorticoſus in 
Hiſtri fluenta fnrens devolvitur Jornandes, c. F. p. 194. edit. Mu- 


rator. Procopius, Goth. 1 iii. e. 14. et de Edific, I. iv. c. 7,), Yet 


the ſame Procopius mentions the Goths and Huns as neighbours, 
ytTovsyra, to the Danube (de Edific. 1, iv. c. 1. ). 

(17) The national title of Anticus, in the laws and inſcriptions of 
Juſtinian, was adepted by his ſucceſſors, and is juſtified by the pious 


Ludewig (in Vit, Juſtinian, p. 515.), It had * puzzled the 
civilians of the middle age. 
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fications of the lower Danube; and Jaboured 
to ſecure the alliance of a people ſeated in the 
direct channel of northern inundation, an 1n- 
terval of two hundred miles between the moun- 
tains of Tranſylvania and the Euxine fea. 
But the Antes wanted power and inclination 
to ſtem the fury of the torrent : and the light- 
armed Sclavonians, from an hundred tribes, 
purſued with almoſt equal ſpced the footſteps 
of the Bulgarian horſe. The payment of one 
piece of gold for each ſoldier, procured a fate 
and eafy retreat through the country of the 
Gepidæ, who commanded the paſſage of the 
upper Danube (18). The hopes or fears of 
165 | the Barbarians ; their inteſtine union or diſ- 
. cord; the accident of a frozen or ſhallow _ 
* ſtream; the proſpect of harveſt or vintage; 


1 the protherify or diſtreſs of the Romans; 
=_ were the cauſes which produced the uniform 
by repetition of annual viſits (19), tedious in the 


narrative, and deſtructive in the event. The 
ſame year, and poſſibly the ſame month, in 
which Ravenna ſurrendered, was marked by 
an invaſion of the Huns or Bulgarians, ſo 
dreadful, that it almoſt effaced the memory of 
their paſt inroads. They ſpread from the 
ſuburbs of Conſtantinople to the Ionian gulf, 
deſtroyed thirty-two cities or caſtles, erazed 

18 Potidæa, which Athens had built and Philip 

1 had beſieged, and repaſſed the Danube, drag- 
by | => ging at their horſes heels one hundred and 

| twenty thoufand of the ſubjects of Juſtinian. 
In a ſubſequent inroad they pierced the wall 
8 e a e 


(18) Procopius, Goth. 1. iv. e. 25. | 

19) An inroad of the Huns is connected, by Procopius, with a 
comet ; perhaps that of 53 T (Perſic. I. ii, c. 4.). Agathias (l. v. p. 
154, 155. borrows from his predeceſſor ſome early facts. 
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of the Thracian Cherſoneſus, extirpated the 


| habitations and the inhabitants, boldly traver- 
ſed the Helleſpont, and returned to their 


companions, laden with the ſpoils of Aſia. 
Another party, which ſeemed a multitude in 


the ops of the Romans, penetrated, without 
oppoſition, from the ſtreights of Thermopylz 


to the iſthmus of Corinth; and the laſt ruin 
of Greece has appeared an object too minute 
for the attention of hiſtory. The works 


which the emperor raiſed for the protection, 


but at the expence of his ſubjects, ſerved only 


to diſcloſe the weakneſs of ſome neglected 
part; and the walls, which by flattery had 
been deemed impregnable, were either deſert- 
ed by the garriſon, or ſcaled by the Barbari- 


ans. Three thoufand Sclavonians, who inſo- 


lently divided themſelves into two bands, dit- 


covered the weakneſs and miſery of a trium- 
phant reign. They paſſed the Danube and the 


Hebrus, vanquiſhed the Roman general who 


dared to oppoſe their progreſs, and plunder- 
ed, with impunity, the cities of Illyricum and 


Thrace, each of which had arms and numbers 


to overwhelm their contemptible aflailants. 
Whatever praiſe the boldneſs of the Sclavoni- 


ans may deſerve, it is ſullied by the wanton 


and deliberate cruelty which they are accuſed 


of exerciſing on their priſoners. Without diſ- 


tinction of rank, or age, or ſex, the captives were 


impaled or flayed alive, or ſuſpended between 


four poſts, and beaten with clubs till they ex- 


pired, or incloſed in ſome ſpacious building, 
and left to periſh in the flames with the ſpoil 
and cattle which might impede the march of 
theſe W victors (20). Perhaps a more im- 


partial 


1 The eruelties of the Sclavonians are related or magnified by 
| Procopius 
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partial narrative would reduce the number, 


i and qualify the nature of theſe horrid acts; 
ſ 85 and they might ſometimes be excuſed by the 
38 _ cruel lawn of retaliation. In the ſiege of To- 
_ = pirus (21), whoſe obſtinate defence had en- 
0 raged the Sclavonians, they maſſacred fifteen 


1 thouſand males; but they ſpared the women 
1 and children; the moſt valuable captives 
were always reſerved for labour or ranſom ; 
the ſervitude was not rigorous, and the terms 
of their deliverance were ſpeedy and mode- 
rate. But the ſubject, or the hiſtorian of 
juſtinian, exhaled his juſt indignation in the 
language of complaint and reproach ; and 
Procopius has confidently affirmed, that in a 
reign of thirty-two years, each wie inroad 
| of the Barbarians conſumed two hundred 
thouſand of the inhabitants of the Roman 
empire. The entire population of Turkiſh 
Europe, which nearly correſponds with the 
provinces of Juſtinian, would perhaps be in- 
capable of ſupplying ſix millions of perſons, 
the reſult of this incredible eſtimate (22). 
Origin and In the midſt of theſe obſcure calamities, 
| monarchy Europe felt the ſhock of a revolution, which 
of theTurks firſt revealed to the world the name and na- 
.d. 545, tion of the Tuxks. Like Romulus, the 
founder of that martial people was ſuckled by 
a ſhe-wolf, who afterwards made him the fa- 
ther of a numerous progeny z and the repre- 
ſentation 


Procopius (Goth, . iii, c. 29. 38. For their mild and liberal beha- 
viour to their priſoners, we may appeal to the authority, e 
more recent, of the emperor Maurice (Stratagem. I. . e. 5. 
[.) Topirus was ſituate near Philippi in Thrace, or Macedonia, 
oppoſite to the iſle of Thaſos, twelve days journey from Conſtanti- 
nople (Cellar ius, tom. i. p. 676. 840. ). 
(43) According to the malevolent teſtimony of the Anecdotes 
(c. 18.), theſe inroads had reduced the provinces out of the Da- 
| as to the ſtate of a Scythian wilderneſs, | 


7 
4 


: 
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' ſentation of that animal in the banners of the 
Turks, preſerved the memory, or rather ſug- 


| geſted the idea, of a fable, which was invent- 


ed, without any mutual intercourſe, by the 


ſhepherds of Latium and thoſe of Scythia. 


At the equal diſtance of two thouſand miles 
from the Caſpian, the Icy, the Chineſe, and 


the Bengal ſeas, a ridge of mountains is con- 


ſpicuous, the centre, and perhaps the ſum- 


mit, of Aſia ; which, in the language of dif- 
ferent nations, has been ſtyled Imaus, and 
Caf (23), and Altai, and the Golden Moun- 


tains, and the Girdle of the Earth. The ſides 
of the hills were productive of minerals; 


and the iron forges (24), for the purpoſe of 
war, were exerciſed by the Turks, the moſt 
_ deſpiſed portion of the ſlaves of the great khan 
of the Geougen. But their ſervitude could 


only laſt till a leader, bold and eloquent, 
ſhould ariſe, to perſuade his countrymen that 


the ſame arms which they forged for their 
maſters, might become in their own hands, 
the inſtruments of freedom and victory. 
They fallied from the mountain (25); a ſceptre 
1 Was 


| (23) From Caf to Caf; which a more rational geography would 


interpret, from Imaus, perhaps, to mount Atlas. According to the 
religious philoſophy of the Mahometans, the baſis of mount Caf is 
an emerald, whoſe reflection produces the azure of the ſky, The 
mountain is endowed with a ſenſitive action in its roots or nerves; 
and their vibration, at the command of God, 1s the cauſe of earth- 
quakes (i>* Herbelot, p. 230, 231.). | 


(24) The Siberian iron is the beſt and moſt plentiful in the world; 


and in the ſouthern parts, abont ſixty mines are now worked by the 
induſtry of the Ruſſians (Strahlenberg, Hiſt. of Siberia, p. 342. 
387 Voyage en Siberie, par Abbe Chappe d'Auteroche, p. 603 
— 608, edit, in 12mo, Amſterdam, 1770.), The Turks offered 
iron for ſale; yet the Roman ambaſſadors, with firange obſtinacy, 
perſiſted in belicving that it was all a trick, and that their country 
produced none (Menander in Excerpt. Leg. p. 152.). | 
(25) Of Irgana-kon (Abulghazi Khan, Hiſt, Genealogique des 
Tatars, P. ii. c. 5. p. 71-77. c. I5. p. I55.). The tradition 2 
the 
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was the reward of his advice; a the Anu 
ceremony, in which a piece of iron was heat- 


ed in the fire, and a ſmith's hammer was ſuc- 
ceſſively handled by the prince and his no- 
bles, recorded for ages the humble profeſſion 
and rational pride of the Turkiſh nation. 
Bertezena, their firſt leader, ſignalized their 
valour and his own in ſucceſsful combats 
againſt the neighbouring tribes ; but when 
f he preſumed to aſk in marriage the daugh- 
ter of the great khan, the inſolent demand 


of a ſlave and a mechanic was contemp- 
tuoully rejected. The diſgrace was expiated 


by a more noble alliance with a princeſs of 


China; and the deciſive battle which al- 
molt extirpated the nation of the Geougen, 


eſtabliſhed in Tartary the new and more 
powerful empire of the Turks. They reign- 
ed over the north; but they confeſſed the 


vanity of conqueſt, 'by their faithful attach- 
ment to the mountain of their fathers. The 


royal encampment ſeldom loſt ſight of mount 


Altai, from whence the river Irtiſh defcends 
to water the rich paſture of the Calmucks 
(26), which nouriſh the largeſt ſheep and ox- 


en in the world. The foil is fruitful, and the 


climate mild and temperate : The happy re- 
gion was ignorant of earthquake and peſti- 


lence; the emperor's throne was turned to- 


wards the eaſt, and a golden wolf on the top 
of a ſpear, ſeemed to guard the entrance of 
his 


- 


PAL Moguls, of the 450 years which they paſſed i in ad mountains, 
agrees with the Chineſe periods of the hiſtory of the Huus and 
Turks (De Guignes, tom. i. part ii. p. 376.) and the twenty genera- 
tions, from their reſtoration to Zingis. 

(26) The country of the Turks, now of the Calmucks, is well de- 
ſcribed in the Genealogical Hiſtory, p, 521—562, The curious 
notes of the French tranſlator are enlarged and I digeſted in the ſecosd 
volume of the Engliſh verſion, 
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| his tent. One of the ſucceſſors of Bertezena 
was tempted by the luxury and ſuperſtition 


of China ; but his deſign of building cities 
and temples was defeated by the ſimple wiſe 


dom of a Barbarian counſellor. © The Turks,“ 
he ſaid, © are not equal in number to one 
-» hundredth part of the inhabitants of China. 
If we balance their power, and elude their 
& armies, it is becauſe we wander without 
© any fixed habitations, in the exerciſe of war 


and hunting. Are we ſtrong ? we advance 
and conquer; are we feeble ? we retire and 


& are concealed. Should the. Turks confine 


c Joſs of a battle would be the deſtructi 


cc themſelves within the walls of rig 


“& tience, humility, and the renunciation of 


ce the world. Such, O king! is not the reli- 
ce gion of heroes.” They entertained, with 


| Teſs reluctance, the doctrines of Zoroaſter, 


but the greateſt part of the nation ac- 
quieſced, without enquiry, in the opinions, 


or rather in the practice, of their anceſtors. 
The honours of ſacrifice were reſerved for 


the ſupreme deity ; they acknowledged, in 


rude hymns, their obligations to the air, the 
fire, the water, and the earth; and their 
prieſts derived ſome profit from the art of 


divination, Their unwritten laws were ri- 


gorous and impartial; theft was puniſhed by 
a tenfold reſtitution ; adultery, treaſon, and 
murder, with death; and no chaſtiſement 


could be inflicted too ſevere for the rare and 


inexpiable guilt of cowardice. As the ſub- 


ject nations marched under the ſtandard of 


the Turks, their cavalry, both men and 


horſes, were Pee computed by millions; 


VoL. VII. T one 


of 


cc their empire. The Bonzes preach only pa- 
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one of their eſſective armies conſiſted of four 
hundred thouſand ſoldiers, and in leſs than 


fifty years they were connected in peace and 
War with the Romans, the Perſians, and the Chi- 


neſe. In their northern limits, ſome veſtige 
may be diſcovered of the form and ſituation of 


Kamtchatka, of a people of hunters and fiſh- 


ermen, whoſe ſledges were drawn by dogs, 
and whoſe habitations were buried in the 
earth. The Turks were ignorant of aſtrono- 


my; but the obſervation taken by ſome learn- 


ed Chineſe, with a gnomon of eight feet, fixes 


the royal camp in the latitude of forty-nine 
degrees, and marks their extreme progreſs 
within three, or at leaſt ten degrees, of the 
polar circle (27). Among their ſouthern con- 
queſts, the moſt ſplendid was that of the Nep- 
thalites or white Huns, a polite and warlike 
people, who poſſeſſed the commercial cities 
of Bochara and Samarcand, who had van- 


quiſhed the Perſian monarch, and carried 
their victorious arms along the banks, and 
perhaps to the mouth of the Indus. On the 
fide of the weſt, the Turkiſh cavalry advanc- 

ed to the lake Mæotis. They paſſed that lake 


on the ice. The Khan Who dwelt at the foot 


of mount Altai, iſſued his commands for the 
ſiege of Boſphorus (28), a city, the volunta- 


ry ſubject of Rome, and whoſe princes had 
formerly been the friends of Athens (29). 


10 


(327) Vifdelou, p. 141. 151. The fact, though it ſtridiy belongs 


to a ſubordinate and ſucceſſive tribe, may be introduced here. 


(28) Procopius, Perſic. I. i. e. 12. I. ii. c. 3. Peyſſonel (Obſervations fur 
les Peuples Barbares, p. 99, 100. defines the diſtance between Caffa 
and the old Boſphorus at xvi, long Tartar leagues, > Oh 

(29) See, in a Memoire of M. de Boze Mem, de I Acadenue des 
Inſcriptions, tom. vi. p. £49—565.), the ancient kings and medals 
of the Cimmerian Boſphorus; and the gratitude of Athens, in the 
Oration of P<moſthenes againſt Lept inès (in Reiſke, Orator, Græc. 
tom, i. p. 466, 467.) ä | 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
To the eaſt, the Turks invaded China, as of- 


ten as the vigour of the government was re- 
laxed: and I am taught to read in the hiſtory 


275 


of the times, that they mowed down their 


patient enemies like hemp or graſs; and that 
the mandarins applauded the wiſdom of an 


emperor who repulſed theſe Barbarians with 


golden lances. 'This extent of ſavage empire 


compelled the Turkiſh monarch to eſtabliſh 


three ſubordinate princes of his own blood, 
who ſoon forgot their gratitude and allegiance. 


The conquerors were enervated by luxury, 
which 1s always fatal except to an induſtrious 


people; the policy of China ſolicited the van- 


quiſhed nations to reſume their independ- 
ence; and the power of the Turks was limit- 


revival of their name and dominion in the 


cd to a period of two hundred years. The 


ſouthern countries of Aſia, are the events of a 
later age; and the dynaſties, which ſucceeded 
to their native realms, may {ſleep in oblivion ;_ 


ſince their hiſtory bears no relation to the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman empire (30). 

In the rapid career of conqueſt, the Turks 
attacked and ſubdued the nation of the Ogors 
or Varchonites on the banks of the River Til, 
which derived the epithet of black from its 
dark water or gloomy foreſts (31). The * 

e 12 "0 


(30) For the origin and revolutions of the firſt Turkiſh empire, 
the Chineſe details are borrowed from De Guignes (Hiſt, des Huns, 
tom. i. P. ii. p. 367—462,) and Viſdelou (Supplement a la Biblio- 
thEZque Orient, d'Herbelot, p. 82—114.). The Greek or Roman 
hints are gathered in Menander (p. Io08—164.) and Theophylact 
Simocatta (1, vii, c. 7, 8.), | | 
(31) The river Til, or Tula, according to the geography of De 
Guignes (tom, i, part ii. p. Iviii. and 352.), is a ſmall, though grate- 
ful, ſtream of the deſert, that, falls into the Orhon, Selinga, &c. 
See Beil, Journey from Peterſburgh to Pekin (vol, ii, p. 124.); yet 
his own deſcription of the Keat, down which he ſailed into the Oby, 
repreſents the name and attributes of the black river (p. 139). 


The Avars 


fly before 


the Turks, 
and ap- 
proach the 
empire. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL. 
of the Ogors was ſlain with three hundred 


thouſand of his ſubjects, and their bodies 
were ſcattered over the ſpace of four days 
journey: their ſurviving countrymen ac- 
knowledged the ſtrength and mercy of the 


Turks; and a ſmall portion, about twenty 
thouſand warriors, preferred exile to ſervi- 
tude. They followed the well-known road 
of the Volga, cheriſhed the error of the na- 
tions who confounded them with the AvARS, 
and ſpread the terror of that falſe though fa- 
mous appellation, which had not, however, 
ſaved its lawful proprietors from the yoke of 


the Turks (32). After a long and victorious 


march, the new Avars arrived at the foot of 


mount Caucaſus, in the country of the Alani 


(3 3) and Circaſſians, where they firſt heard of 


the ſplendour and weakneſs of the Roman 


empire. They humbly requeſted their confe- 
derate, the prince of the Alani, to lead them 
to this ſource of riches ; and their ambaſla- 
dor, with the permiſſion of the governor of 
Lazica, was tranſported by the Euxine ſea 
to Conſtantinople. The whole city was 
poured forth to behold with curioſity and 
terror the aſpect of a ſtrange people: their 


long hair, which hung in treſſes down their 


backs, was gracetully bound with ribbons, 
but the reſt Of their Habit e to imi- 
1 


(32) Theophylact, I. vii, c. 7, 8. And yet his true Avars are in- 
vifible even to the eyes of M. de Guignes; and what can be more 
illuſtrious than the falſe ? The right of the fugitive Ogors to that 
national appellation is confetled by the Turks themſelves (Menander, | 
p. 108.). 

(33) The Alani are till found in the Genealogical Hiſtory of the 
Tartars (p. 617.), and in d'Anville's maps. They oppoſed the 


march of the generals of Zingis round the Caſpian ſea, and were 


overthrown in a great battle (Hiſt, de Gengiſcan, I. iv. c. 9. p. 
447.) 
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were admitted to the audience of Juſtinian 


277 
tate the faſhion of the Huns. [Which they Their em- 


baſly to 
5 Conſtanti- 


Candiſh, the firſt of the ambaſſadors, addref[: nople, 


ed the Roman emperor in theſe terms: © You © 
s {ee before you, O mighty prince, the repre- 


* ſentatives of the ſtrongeſt and moiſt popu- 


e Jous of nations, the invincible, the irreſiſtible 


& Avars. We are willing to devote ourſelves 


to your ſervice : we are able to vanquiſh and 
6“ deſtroy all the enemies who now diſturb 


« your repoſe. But we expect, as the price of 


„ gur alliance, as the reward of our valour, 


I Precious gifts, annual ſubſidies, and fruitful 
“ poſleſſions.” At the time of this embaſly, 


Jjuſtinian had reigned above thirty, he had 


lived above ſeventy-five years: his mind, 
as well as his body, was feeble and languid; 

and the conqueror of Africa and Italy, care- 
leſs of the permanent intereſt of his people, 


aſpired only to end his days in the boſom even 


of inglorious peace. In a ſtudied oration, he 


imparted to the ſenate his reſolution to diſſem- 
ble the inſult, and to purchaſe the friendſhip 


of the Avars; and the whole ſenate, like the 
mandarins of China, applauded the incompa- 


rable wiſdom and foreſight of their ſovereign. 


The inſtruments of luxury were immediately 
prepared to captivate the Barbarians; ſilken 
garments, ſoft and ſplendid beds, and chains 
and collars incruſted with gold. The ambaſ- 
ſadors, content with ſuch liberal reception, 
departed from Conſtantinople, and Valentin, 
one of the emperor's guards, was ſent with a 
ſimilar character to their camp at the foot of 
mount Caucaſus. As their deſtruction or 


their ſucceſs muſt be alike ady antageous to the 


e he perſuaded them to invade the ene- 
mies 
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mies of Rome; and they were eaſily tempted, 
by gifts and promiſes, to gratify their ruling 
inclinations. Theſe fugitives who fled before 
the Turkiſh arms, paſſed the Tanaisand Boryſt- 


henes, and boldly advanced into the heart of 
Poland and Germany, violating the law of na- 


tions, and abuſing the rights of victory. Be- 


fore ten years had elapſed, their. camps were 
ſeated on the Danube and the Elbe, many 
Bulgarian and Sclavonian names were oblite- 


rated from the earth, and the remainder of 
their tribes are found, as tributaries and vaſ- 


ſals, under the ſtandard of the Avars. The 
chagan, the peculiar title of their king, ſtill 


affected to cultivate the friendſhip of the em- 


peror; and Juſtinian entertained ſome thoughts 


of fixing them in Pannonia to balance the pre- 


vailing power of the Lombards. But the vir- 
tue or treachery of an Avar detrayed the ſe- 


cret enmity and ambitious deſigns of their 


countrymen ; and they loudly complained of 
the timid, though jealous policy, of detaining 
their ambaſſadors, and denying the arms 


which they had been allowed to purchaſe in 


the capital of the empire (34). 


Embaſſies Perhaps the apparent change in the diſpoſi- 


of the Turks 


and Ro- 
mans, 
A. D. 


569—582. 


tions of the emperors, may be aſcribed to the 
embaſſy which was received from the conque- 
rors of the Avars (35). The immenſe diſtance 
F e which 


(34) The embaſſies and firſt conqueſts of the Avars may be read 
in Menander (Excerpt. Legat. p. 99, 100, 101. 154, 15 f.), Theo- 
phanes (p. 296), the hiſtoria Miſcella (1, xvi. p. 109.), and Gregor 
of Tours (1. iv. c. 23, 29. in the Hiſtorians of France, tom. ii. p. 
214, 1% ** 

(35) Theophanes (Chron. p. 204.) and the Hiſt. Miſcella (1, xvi, 
P. 110,), as underſtood by De Guignes (tom. i. part. ii. p. 354.) ap- 
pear to ſpeak of a Turkiſh embaſſy to Juſtinian himſelf ; but that of 
Maniach, in the fourth year of his ſucceſſor Juſtin, is poſitively the 
firſt that reached Conſtantinople (Menander, p. 108.). | 
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which eluded their arms, could not extinguiſh 
their reſentment ; the Turkiſh ambaſſadors 


purſued the footiteps of the vanquiſhed to the 
Jaik, the Volga, mount Caucaſus, the Eux- 


ine, and Conſtantinople, and at length appear- 


ed before the ſucceſſor of Conſtantine, to re- 


queſt that he would not eſpouſe the cauſe of 
rebels and fugitives. Even commerce had 


ſome ſhare in this remarkable negociation : 
and the Sogdoites, who were now the tribu- 
taries of the Turks, embraced the fair occaſi- 
on of opening, by the north of the Caſpian, a 


new road for the importation of Chineſe filk 
into the Roman empire. The Perſian, who 


preferred the navigation of Ceylon, had ſtop- 


ped the caravans of Bochara and Samarcand: 
their filk was contemptuouſly burnt ; ſome 


Turkiſh ambaſladors died in Perſia, with a ſuſ- 


picion of poiſon ; and the great khan permit- 
ted his faithful vaſſal Maniach, the prince of 
the Sogdoites, to propoſe, at the Byzantine 
court, a treaty of alliance againſt their com- 
mon enemies. Their ſpendid apparel and 
rich preſents, the fruit of Oriental luxury, 
diſtinguiſhed Maniach and his colleagues, from 
the rude ſavages of the north: their letters, 


in the Scythian character and language, an- 


nounced a people who had attained the ru- 


diments of ſcience (36); they enumerated the 


conqueſts, they offered the friendſhip and mi- 
litary aid of the Turks; and their ſincerity 

| | e | was 
(36) The Ruſhans have found characters, rude hieroglyphics, on 


the Irtiſh and Veniſei, on medals, tombs, idols, rocks, obeliſks, &c. 
(Strahlenberg, Hift. of Siberia, p. 324. 346. 406. 429. Dr, 


Hyde (de Religione Veterum Perſarum, p. 521, &c.) has given two 


alphabets of Thibet and of the Eygours. I have long harboured 2 
ſuſpicion that a/ the Scythian, and ſome, perhaps much, of the Indian 
ſcience, was derived from the Greeks of Bactriana. 
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was atteſted by direful imprecations (if they 


were guilty of falſehood) againſt their own 
head, and the head of Difabul their maſter. 
The Greek prince entertained with hoſpitable 
regard the ambaſſadors of a remote and pow- 


erful monarch : the ſight of ſilk- worms and 


| looms diſappointed the hopes of the Sogdoites; 
the emperor renounced, or ſeemed to re- 
nounce, the fugitive Avars, but he accepted 
the alliance of the Turks; and the ratification 


of the treaty was carried by a Roman miniſter 
to the foot of mount Altai. Under the ſuc- 


ceſſors of Juſtinian, the friendſhip of the two 


nations was cultivated by frequent and cordial 
intercourſe ; the moſt favoured vaſſals were 
permitted to imitate the example of the great 
khan ; and one hundred and ſix Turks, who, 
on various occaſions, had viſited Conſtantino- 


ple, departed at the ſame time for their na- 
tive country. The duration and length of the 


journey from the Byzantine court to mount 
Altai, are not ſpecified : it might have been 
difficult to mark a road through the nameleſs 


_ deſerts, the mountains, rivers, and moraſles 
of Tartary ; but a curious account has been 


preſerved of the reception of the Roman am- 
baſſadors at the royal camp. After they had 


been purified with fire and incenſe, according 


to a rite {till practiſed under the ſons of Zingis, 


they were introduced to the preſence of Diſa- 


bul. In a valley of the Golden Mountain, 


they found the great Khan in his tent, ſeated 
in a chair with wheels, to which an horſe. 
might be occaſionally harneſſed. As ſoon as 


they had delivered their preſents, which were 
received by the proper officers, they expoſed, 
in a fiorid oration, the withes of the Roman 

emperor, 
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emperor, that victory might attend the arms of 
the Turks, that their reign might be long and 
proſperous, and that a ſtrict alliance, without 
_ envy or deceit, might for ever be maintained 
between the two moſt powerful nations of the 
earth. The anſwer of Diſabul correſponded 
with theſe friendly profeſſions, and the am- 


baſſadors were ſeated by his fide; at a banquet 


which laſted the greateſt part of the day: the 


tent was ſurrounded with ſilk hangings, and a 


Tartar liquor was ſerved on the table, which 


poſſeſſed at leaſt the intoxicating qualities of 
wine. The entertainment of the ſucceeding _ 
days was more ſumptuous; the filk hangings. 


of the ſecond tent were embroidered in vari- 
ous figures; and the royal ſeat, the cups, and 


the vaſes were of gold. A third pavilion was 


_ ſupported by columns of gilt wood; a bed of 


pure and maſſy gold was raiſed on four pea- . 
cocks of the ſame metal: and before the en- 


trance of the tent, diſhes, baſons, and ſtatues 


of ſolid filver, and admirable art, were oſten- 


_ tatioully piled in waggons, the monuments of 
valour rather than of induſtry. When Diſa- 


bul led his armies againſt the frontiers of Per- 


ſia, his Roman allies followed many days the 
march of the Turkiſh camp, nor were they 
diſmiſſed till they had enjoyed their preceden- 


cy over the envov of the great king, whoſe 


loud and intemperate clamours interrupted the 


ſilence of the royal banquet. The power and 


ambition of Choſroes cemented the union of 
the Turks and Romans, who touched his do- 
minions on either ſide : but thoſe diſtant na- 

tions, regardleſs of each other, conſulted the 
_ dictates of intereſt, without recollecting the 
obligations of oaths and treaties, While the 
hs e ſucceſſor 
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ſucceſſor of Diſabul celebrated his father's ob- 
ſequies, he was ſaluted by the ambaſſadors of 
the emperor Tiberius, who propoſed an inva- 
ſion of Perſia, and ſuſtained with firmneſs, 
the angry, and perhaps the juſt, reproaches 
of that haughty Barbarian. © You fee my 


ten fingers.” ſaid the great khan, and he ap- 
plied them to his mouth. Vou Romans 


WW 4. ſpeak with as many tongues, but they are 
4 «tongues of deceit and perjury. To me you 
Wi hold one language, to my ſubjects another; 
if and the nations are ſucceflively deluded by 
"i Jour perfidious eloquence. You precipitate | 
+l „your allies into war and danger, you enjoy 
|| 4 their labours, and you neglect your bene- 
3 factors. Haſten your return, inform your 


maſter that a Turk is incapable of uttering 
| or forgiving falſehood, and that he ſhall 
116 „ ſpeedily meet the puniſhment which he de- 

9 « ſerves. While he ſolicits my friendſhip 
« with flattering and hollow words, he is 
< ſunk to a confederate of my fugitive Var- 
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148 „ chonites. If I condeſcend to march againſt 

4 bi N „ thoſe contemptible ſlaves, they will trem- 
1 « ble at the ſound of our whips : they will be 
Wl. trampled like a neſt of ants, under the feet 
Fi „of my innumerable cavalry. I am not ig- 
1! & norant of the road which they have follow- 
We! « ed to invade your empire; nor can I be de- 
1M « ceived by the vain pretence, that mount 
THY | «© Caucaſus is the impregnable barrier of the 
4 Romans. I know the courſe of the Nieſter, 
CZ Danube, and the Hebrus; the moſt 
173% « warlike nations have yielded to the arms of 
14%S „ the Turks; and from the riſing to the ſet- 


« ting ſun, the earth is my inheritance.” 


Notwithſtanding this menace, a ſenſe of mu. 
tual 
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tual advantage ſoon renewed the alliance of the 


Turks and Romans; but the pride of the great 


khan ſurvived his reſentment ; and, when he 
announced an important conqueſt to his friend 
the emperor Maurice, he ſtyled himſelf the 
maſter of the ſeven races, and che lord of the 
ſeven climates of the world (37). 
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Diſputes have often ariſen between the ſo- State of 


vereigns of Aſia, for the title of king of the 


Perſia, 
A 


world; while the conteſt has proved that 1t 5-0—530- 


could not belong to either of the competitors. 


The kingdom of the Turks was bounded by 


the Oxus or Gihon; and Touran was ſeparat- 


ed by that great river from the rival monarchy 


of Iran, or Perſia, which, in a ſmaller com- 


| paſs, contained perhaps a larger meaſure of 
power and population. The Perſians, who 


_ alternately invaded and repulſed the Turks 


and the Romans, were ſtill ruled by the houſe 
of Saſſan, which aſcended the throne three 


hundred years before the acceſſion of Juſtinian. 


His contemporary, Cabades, or Kobad, had 
been ſucceſsful in war againſt the emperor 


Anaſtaſius : but the reign of that prince was 
diſtracted by civil and religious troubles. A 


priſoner in the hands of his ſubjects ; an exile 


among the enemies of Perſia ; he recovered 
his liberty by proſtituting the honour of his 
wife, and regained his kingdom with the 
dangerous and mercenary aid of the Barbari- 
ans, who had ſlain his father. His nobles 
were ſuſpicious that Kobad never forgave the 
authors of his expulſion, or even thoſe of his 


 .- reſtoration, The people was deluded and 


inflamed 


(37) All the details of theſe Turkiſh and Roman embaſſies, ſo curi- 
ous in the hiſtory of human manners, are drawn from the ExtraQs 


of Menander (p. 106—110., 151—154. 161164, ), in which we 


oſten regret the want of order and connection. 
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inflamed by the fanaticiſm of Mazdak (38), 
who aflerted the community of women ( 39) 


and the equality of mankind, whilſt he appro- 
priated the richeſt lands and moſt beautiful fe- 


males to the ule of his ſectaries. The view of 
theſe diſorders, which had been fomented by 
his laws and example (40), embittered the de- 

 clining age of the Perſian monarch; and his 
fears were increaſed by the conſciouſneſs of his 


deſign to reverſe the natural and cuſtom 


order of ſucceſſion, in favour of his third and 
_ moſt favoured ſon, 10 famous under the names 


of Choſroes and Nuſhirvan. To render the 
youth more illuſtrious in the eyes of the nati- 
ons, Kobad was deſirous that he ſhould be 
adopted by the emperor Juſtin : the hope of 


peace inclined the Byzantine court to accept 


this ſingular propoſal ; and Choſroes might 


have acquired a ſpecious claim to the inheri- 
tance of his Roman parent. But the future 


miſchief was diverted by the advice of the 
quæſtor Proclus: a difficulty was ſtarted, whe- 
ther the adoption ſhould be performed as a ci- 
vil or military right (41); the treaty was 

8 e i 


(38) See d' Herbelot (Bibliot. Orient, p. 968, IS Hyde (de 


7 Religione Vet, Perſarum, c. 21. P. 290, 291.); Poceck (Specimen 
_ Hiſt, Arab. p. 70, 71.); Eutychius (Annal. tom, ii. p. 1765 *.. 
eira in Stevens, Hiſt. of Perſia, I. i. c. 34. ). 


(39) The fame of the new law for the community of women, was 
ſoon propagated in Syria (Aſſeman, Bibliot. Orient. tom. iii. p. 402.) 
and Greece (Procop. Perſic. I. 1. c. 5. ). 

(40) He offered his own wife and ſiſter to the prophet; but the 
prayers of Nuſhirvan ſaved his mother, and the indignant monarch 
never forgave the humiliation to which his filial piety had ſtooped: pe- 
des tuos deoſculatus (ſaid he to Mazdak), cujus fætor adhuc nares 
7 {Pocock, Specimen Hiſt. Arab. p. 71,). 

(41) Procopius, Perſic. J. i, c. 11, Was not Proclus orer· wiſe ? 
Was not the danger imaginary ?— The excuſe, at leaſt, was injurious 
to a nation not ignorant of letters: & ypapmypucs 6 BapBape TE; ral g 
ro ANN 077)W9 n Whether any mode of adoption was prac- 
tiſed in Perſia, I much doubt. 
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_ abruptly diſſolved; and the ſenſe of his indig- 
nity ſunk deep into the mind of Choſroes, who 
had already advanced to the Tigris on his * 
road to Conſtantinople. His father did not 
long ſurvive the diſappointment of his wiſhes : 
the teſtament of their deceaſed ſovereign was 
read in the aſſembly of the nobles; and a pow- 
erful faction, prepared for the event, and re- 
gardleſs of the priority of age, exalted Choſro- 
es to the throne of Perſia. He filled that 
throne during a proſperous period of forty- 
eight years (42); and the jusT1ce of Nuſhir- 
van is celebrated as the theme of immortal 
praiſe by the nations of the Eaſt. 
But the juſtice of kings is underſtood by Reign of 
themſelves, and even by their ſubjects, with er Chef. 
an ample indulgence for the gratification of ros, 
paſſion and intereſt. The virtue of Choſroes 1 5 
was that of a conqueror, who, in the mea-** 
ſures of peace and war, is excited by ambiti- 
on and reſtrained by prudence ; who con- 
founds the greatneſs with the happineſs of a 
nation, and calmly devotes the lives of thou- 
ſands to the fame, or even the amuſement of 
a ſingle man. In his domeſtic adminiſtration, 
the juſt Nuſhirvan would merit, in our feel- 
ings, the appellation of a tyrant. His two cl- 
der brothers had been deprived of their fair 
expectations of the diadem : their future life, 
between the ſupreme rank and the condition 


of 


(42) "Ma Prout and Agathias, Pagi (tom, ii. p. 543, 626.) 

has proved that Choſroes Nuſhirvan aſcended the throne in the vth 
year of Juſtinian (A. D. 541, April 1.—A. D. 532, April 1.). But 
the true chronology, which harmonizes with the Greeks and Orien- 
tals, is aſcertained by John Malala (tom, ii. 211,). Cabades, or 
Kobad, after a reign of forty-three years and two months, ſickened 

Re - 3th, and died the 13th, of September, A. D. $31, aged eighty- 
two years, According to the annals of Eutychius, Nuſhirvan reign- 


_ edforty-ſeven years and fix months; and his death muſt conſequent» 
ly be placed in March, A. D. 579. 
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of ſubjects, was anxious to themſelves and 
formidable to their maſter : fear as well as re- 


venge might tempt them to rebel; the ſlight- 


eſt evidence of a conſpiracy ſatisfied the au- 
| thor of their wrongs ; and the repoſe of Choſ- 
roes was ſecured by the death of theſe unhap- 
py princes, with their families and adherents. 


One guiltleſs youth was ſaved and diſmiſſed by 


the compaſſion of a veteran general; and this 
act of humanity, which was revealed by his 
ſon, overbalanced the merit of reducing 
twelve nations to the obedience of Perſia. The 


zeal and prudence of Mebodes had fixed the 


diadem on the head of Choſroes himſelf; but 
he delayed to attend the royal ſummons, till 


he had performed the duties of a military re- 


view: he was inſtantly commanded to repair 


to the iron tripod, which ſtood before the 


gate of the palace (43), where it was death to : 
5 relieve or approach the victim ; and Mebodes 
languiſhed ſeveral days before his ſentence 


was pronounced, by the inflexible pride and 


calm ingratitude of the fon of Kobad. But 
the people, more eſpecially in the Eaſt, is dif- 


poſed to forgive, and even to applaud the cru- 


elty which ſtrikes at the loftieſt heads; at the 


{laves of ambition, whoſe voluntary choice 
has expoſed them to hve in the ſmiles, and to 


periſh by the frown of a capricious monarch. 


In the execution of the laws which he had no 
temptation to violate ; in the puniſhment of 
crimes which attacked his own dignity, as 


well as the happineſs of individuals; Nuſhir- 


van 


(43) Procopius, Perſic, 1. i. c. 23. Briſſon de Regn. Perl, p. 494. 
The gate of the palace of Iſpahan is, or was, the fatal ſcene of 
diſgrace or death (Chardin, Voyage en Perſe, tom, iv. p. 312, 


ei 
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Van, or Choſroes, deſerved the appellation of 
Juſt. His government was firm, rigorous, 
and impartial. It was the firſt labour of his 

reign to aboliſh the dangerous theory of com- 
mon or equal poſſeſſions; the lands and wo- 
men which the ſectaries of Mazdak had uſurp- 

ed, were reſtored to their lawful owners; and 
the temperate chaſtiſement of the fanatics 
or impoſtors confirmed the domeſtic rights of 
ſociety. Inſtead of liſtening with blind confi- 
_ dence to a favourite miniſter, he eſtabliſhed 
four viziers over the four great provinces of 
his empire, Aſſyria, Media, Perſia, and Bac- 
triana. In the/choice of judges, præfects, and 
counſellors, he ſtrove to remove the maſk 
which is always worn in the preſence of kings: 
he wiſhed to ſubſtitute the natural order of 
talents for the accidental diſtinctions of birth 
and fortune; he profeſſed, in ſpecious lan- 
guage, his intention to prefer thoſe men who 
carried the poor in their boſoms, and to ba- 
niſh corruption from the ſeat of juſtice, as 
dogs were excluded from the temples of the 
Magi. The code of laws of the firſt Artaxer- 
kes was revived and publiſhed as the rule of 
the magiſtrates ; but the aſſurance of ſpeedy 
puniſhment was the beſt ſecurity of their vir- 
tue. Their behaviour was inſpected by a 
thouſand eyes, their words were overheard by 
a thouſand ears, the ſecret or public agents of 
the throne; and the provinces, from the In- 
dian to the Arabian confines, were enlighten- 
ed by the frequent vilits of a ſovereign, who 
affected to emulate his celeſtial brother in his 
rapid and falutary career. Education and 
agriculture he viewed as the two objects moſt 
deſerving of his care, In every city of Perſia, 
| borphans, 
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orphans, and the children of the poor, were 
maintained and inſtructed at the public ex- 
pence : the daughters were given in marriage 
to the richeſt citizens of their own rank ; and 
the ſons, according to their different talents, 
were employed in mechanic trades, or pro- 

moted to more honourable ſervice. The de- 
ſerted villages were relieved by his bounty; 
to the peaſants and farmers who were found 
incapable of cultivating their lands, he diſtri- 
buted cattle, ſeed, and the inſtruments of 
huſbandry; and the rare and ineſtimable trea- 
ſure of treſh water was parſimoniouſly ma- 
naged, and ſkilfully diſperſed over the arid 
territory of Perſia (44). The proſperity of that 
kingdom was the effect and the evidence of his 
virtues : his vices are thoſe of Oriental deſpot- 

' _ iſm; but in the long competition between 

Bl Chofroes and Juſtinian, the advantage both of 

li merit and fortune is almoſt always on the fide 
of the Barbarian (45). 

Hie lows k 10 the praiſe of juſtice Nuſhirvan united 

learning. the reputation of knowledge; and the ſeven 

Greek philoſophers who vilited his court, 
were invited and deceived by the ſtrange affu- 


rance, that a diſciple of Plato was ſeated on 
the 
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(44) In Perſia, the prince of the waters is an office of ſtate. The 
number of wells and ſubterraneous channels is much diminiſhed, and 
with it the fertilicy of the toil : 400 wells have been recently loſt 

_ near Tauris, and 42,000 were once reckoned in the province of 
N Chardin, tom. iii. p. 99, 100. Tavernier, tom. i. p. 
476.) 

(45): he character and government of Nuſhirvan is repreſented 

ſometimes in the words of d'Herbelot (Bibliot. Orient. p. 680, &c. 

_ from Khondemir) Eutychius (Annal. tom, it, p. 179, 180—very 
rich), Abulpharagius ({Dyngft. vii. p. 94, 95-—very poor), Tarikh 
Schikard (p. 144—1 50. N exeira (in Stevens, 1.1. c. 35. ), Aſſeman 
(Bibliot. Orient. tom. iti. p. 404—410.), and the Abbe Fourmont 
(Hiſt. de P Acad. des Tnicriptions, tom. vii. p. 325—334-), who has 
Funda a ſpurious or genuine teſtament of Nuſhirvan. 
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the Perſian throne. Did they expect that 2 


prince, ſtrenuouſly exerciſed in the toils of 


war and government, ſhould agitate, with 
dexterity like their own, the abſtruſe and 
profound queſtions which amuſed ihe leiſure 
of the ſchools of Athens? Could they hope 
that the precepts of philoſophy ſhould direct 
the life, and controul the paſſions of a deſpot, 
whoſe infancy had been taught to conſider His 
abſolute and fluctuating will as the only rule 


of moral obligation (46)? The ſtudies of Choſ- 


Toes were oſtentatious and ſuperſicial: but his 
example awakened the curioſity of an ingeni- 
ous people, and the light of ſcience was 1 55 
ed over the dominions of Perſia (47). 


SGondi Sapor, in the neighbourhood of 5 ; 


royal city of Suſa, an academy of phyſic was 
founded, which. inſenſibly became a liberal 
ſchool of poetry, philoſophy, and rhetoric 


(48). The annals of the monarchy (49) were | 


compoſed; and while recent and authentic 
hiſtory might afford ſome uſetul leſſons both 
to the prince and people, the darkneſs of the 
ſirſt ages was embelliſhed by the giants, the 
dragons, and the fabulous heroes of Oriental 


33 U romance 


(46) A thouſand years before his birth, the judges of Perſia had 


given a tolemn opinion RBagiheuvoyr; Legge gelt TURE ro ay 
HBohnrai (Herodot. I iii. c. 31. p. 210. edit. Wefleting). Nor had 
this conſtitutional maxim been neglected as an ulcleis. and barren 
theory. 

(47) On the Feirary ſtate of Perſia, the Greek . philoſo- 
phers, ſophiſts, the learning or ignorance of Choſroes, Agathiss 
11; . 66—71. ) diſplays much information and ftrong preju- 
dices. | 

(48) Aﬀeman. Bibliot Orient, tom, iv. p. dccxlv. vi. vii. 

(49) The Shah Nameh, or book of Kings, is perhaps the original 


record of hiſtory which was tranſlated into Greek by the interpreter 
Sergius (Agathias, l. v p. 141.), preſerved after the Mahometan_ 


_ conqueſt, and verſified in the ycar 994, by the national poet Ferdonf- 
ſi, See d' Anquetil ({ Mem. de VP Academic, tom. xxx), p. 379,), aud 
Sir William Jones . of Nader Shah, p. 161.) 


| © 
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rance and preſumption of Agathias (53). Yet 
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romance (50). Every learned or confident 
ſtranger was enriched by the bounty, and 


flattered by the converſation of the monarch : 
he nobly rewarded a Greek phyſician (51), by 
the deliverance of three thouſand captives ; 


and the ſophiſts who contended for his favour, 
were exaſperated by the wealth and inſolence 


of Uranius, their more ſucceſsful rival. Nuſh- 


irvan believed, or at leaſt reſpected, the reli- 


gion of the Magi; and ſome traces of perſe- 
cution may be diſcovered in his reign (52). 
Vet he allowed himſelf freely to compare the 
tenets of the various ſects ; and the theologi- 
cal diſputes in which he frequently preſided, 
_ diminiſhed the authority of the prieſt, and en- 
lightened the minds of the people. At his 
command, the moſt celebrated writers of 
Greece and India were tranſlated into the Per- 
ſian language; a {ſmooth and elegant idiom, 
recommended by Mahomet to the uſe of pa- 


radiſe : though it is branded with the epi- 
thets of ſavage and unmuſical, by the igno- 


the 


(50) In the fifth century, the name of Reſtom, or Roſtam, an 
hero who equalled the ſtrength of twelve elcphants, was familiar to 
the Armenians (Moſes Chorenenſis, Hiſt, Armen,. I. ii. c. 7. p. 96. 
edit. Whiſton). In the beginning of the ſeventh, the Perſian Ro- 
mance of Roſtam and Isfendier was applauded at Mecca (Sale's Ko- 


rau, c. xxxi. p. 335.) . Vet this expoſition of ludicrum novæ hiſtoriæ, 


is not given by Maracci (Refutat. Alcoran. p. 544-64 8. ). 
(JT) Procop. (Goth. 1 iv. c. 10.). Kobad had a favourite Greek 


phyſician, Stephen of Edeſſa (Perſic. I. ii. c. 26.). The practice was 
ancient; and Herodotus relates the adventures of Democedes of Cro- 


tona (I. iii. c. 125—137.), . | | 
(52) See Pagi (tom. ii. p. 626.). In one of the treaties, an ho- 
nourable article was inſerted for the toleration and burial of the Ca- 
tholics (Menander, in Excerpt, Legat. p 142.). Nuſhizad, a ſon of 
Nuſhirvan, was a Chriſtian, a rebel, and—a martyr ? (D*'Herbelot, 
. 681,). FO nes | a 
F (5 5000 the Perſian language, and its three dialects, conſult d' An- 
quetil (p. 339—3 43.) and Jones (p. I53—183-): 4p Twwk yAwTly 
ai aH, , Is the character which Agathias (I. ii. p. 66.) a- 
cribes to an idiom renowned iu the Eaſt for poetical ſoſtneſs. 
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the Greek hiſtorian might reaſonably wonder, 


that it ſhould be found poſſible to execute an 


entire verſion of Plato and Ariſtotle in a fo- 


reign dialect, which had not been framed to 


expreſs the ſpirit of freedom and the ſubtleties 
of philoſophic diſquiſition. And, if the rea- 
ſon of the Stagyrite might be equally dark, or 


equally intelligible in every tongue, the dra- 


matic art and verbal argumentation of the diſ- 
ciple of Socrates (54), appear to be indiflolu- 


bly mingled with the grace and perfection of 


his Attic ſtyle. In the ſearch of univerſal 

knowledge, Nuſhirvan was informed, that the 
moral and pohtical fables of Pilpay, an ancient 
Brachman, were preſerved with jealous reve- 


rence among the treaſures of the kings of In- 


dia. The phyſician Perozes was ſecretly diſ- 
; patched to the banks of the | Ganges, | with in- 
ſtructions to procure, at any price, the com- 


munication of this valuable work. His dexteri- 
ty obtained a tranſcript, his learned diligence 
accompliſhed the tranſlation ; and the fables of 


Pilpay (55) were read and admired in the aſ- 
ſembly of Nuſhirvan and his nobles. The In- 
dian original, and the Perſian copy, have 
long ſince diſappeared : but this venerable 
monument has been ſaved by the curioſity 
of the Arabian caliphs, revived in the mo- 


U 2. | . ern 


(64) Agathias ſpecifies the Gorgias, Phe don, Parmenides, and 


Timæus. Renaudot (Fabricius, Bibliot, Græc. tom, xxti. p. 246 — 


261.) does not mention this Barbaric verſion of Ariſtotle, 

(55 Of thete fables, I have ſeen three copies in three different 
languages: I. In Greek travſlated by Simeon Seth (A. D. I100.), 
from the Arabic, and publiſhed by Starck at Berlin in 15 7, in i 2mo, 


2. In Latin, a verſion from the Greek, Sapientia Indorum, inſerted 
by Pere ouſſin at the end of his edition of Pachymer (p. 547—620. 


edit. Roman). 3. In #ren:b, from the Turkiſh, dedicated, in 1540, 
to Sultan Soliman, Contes et Fables Indiennes de Bidpai et de Lok- 
man, par M. M. Galland et Cardonne, Paris, 1778. 3 vols. in £2mo. 
Mr. Warton ( Hittory of Engliſh Poetry, vol. i. p. 129-131.) takes 
4 larger (cope, : 
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dern Perſic, the Turkiſh, the Syriac, the He- 


brew, and the Greek idioms, and tranſ- 
fuſed through ſucceſſive verſions into the 
modern languages of Europe. In their pre- 


ſent form, the peculiar character, the manners 


and religion of the Hindoos, are completely 
obliterated; and the intrinſic merit of the fa- 
bles of Pilpay is far inferior to the conciſe 


_ elegance of Phædrus and the native graces of 


La Fontaine. Fifteen moral and political ſen- 
tences are illuſtrated in a ſeries of apologues: 
but the compoſition is intricate, the narra- 
tive prolix, and the precept obvious and bar- 


ren. Yet the Brachman may aſſume the merit 


of inventing a pleaſing fiction, which adorns 
the nakedneſs of truth, and alleviates, per- 
haps, to a royal ear, the harſhneſs of inſtruc- 
tion. With a ſimilar deſign, to admoniſh 
kings that they are ſtrong only in the ſtrength 
of their ſubjects, the ſame Indians invented 


the game of cheſs, Which was likewiſe in- 


Peace and 
War with 
the Ro- 
mans, 
A. D. 
83539. 


troduced into Perſia under the reign of Nu- 
ſhirvan (56). 


The ſon of Kobad found his kingdom i in. 


volved in a war with the ſucceſſor of Con- 


ſtantine; and the anxiety of his domeſtic ſi- 
tuation inclined him to grant the ſuſpenſion 
of arms, which Juſtinian was impatient to 


purchaſe. Choiroes ſaw the Roman ambaſ- 


tadors at his feet. He accepted eleven thou- 
ſand pounds of gold, as the price of an endleſs 


or indefinite peace (57); ſome mutual ex- 5 


changes 


(686) See the Hiſtoria Shahiludii of Dr. oy 'de tenen Diſſertat. 
tom. ii. p. 61-69.) 
„„ endleſs peace (Procopius, Perſic. I. i. c. 21.) was con- 
cluded or ratified in the vith year, and iiid conſulſhip of Jwtinian 
(A. D. 533, between January 1, and April 1. Pagi, tom. ii. p. 550.), 
Marcellinus, in his b uſes the ſtyle of Medes and Per- 
ſiaus. | 
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changes were regulated ; the Perſian aſſumed 


the guard of the gates of Caucaſus, and the 


demolition of Dara was ſuſpended on condi- 
tion that it ſhould never be made the reſi- 
dence of the general of the Faſt. This inter- 


val of repoſe had been ſolicited, and was di- 


ligently improved by the ambition of the em- 


peror: his African conqueſts were the firit 
fruits of the Perſian treaty ; and the avarice 
of Choſroes was ſoothed by a large portion 


of the ſpoils of Carthage, which his ambaſ- 
ſadors required in a tone of pleafantry, and 


under the colour of friendſhip (58). But the 
trophies of Beliſarius diſturbed the flumbers 


of the great king; and he heard with aſto- 


niſhment, envy, and fear, that Sicily, Italy, 


and Rome itſelf, had been reduced in three 
rapid campaigns, to the obedience of Juſti- 


nian. Unpractiſed in the art of violating 
| treaties, he ſecretly excited his bold and ſub- 


tle vaſſal Almondar. That prince of the Sara- 
cens, who reſided at Hira (59), had not been 


included in the general peace, and ſtill waged 
an obſcure war againſt his rival Arethas, the 


chief of the tribe of Gaſſan, and confederate 
of the empire. The ſubject of their diſpute 
was an extenſive ſheep-walk in the deſert to 
the ſouth of Palmyra. An immemorial tri- 
bute for the licence of paſture appeared to at- 

teſt the rights of Almondar, while the Gaſ- 
ſanite appealed to the Latin name of ſtrata, a 
paved road, as an unqueſtionable evidence oF 
„ . . Te 


(58) Procopius, Perſic. 1. ; 8 26, | 


(59) Almondar, king of Hira, was depoſed by Kobad, and re- 


ſtored by Nuſtirvan, His mother, from her beauty, was ſurnamed 

 Czlefial Water, an appellation which became hereditary, and was 
extended for a wore noble cauſe (liberality in famine) to the Arab 
princes of Syria { Pocock, Specimen Hiſt, Arab. p. 69, 70.) 
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the ſovereignty and labours of the Romans 


(60). The two monarchs ſupported the cauſe 
of their reſpective vaſſals; and the Perſian 


Arab, without expecting the event of a flow 
and doubtful arbitration, enriched his flying 
camp with the ſpoil and captives of Syria. 


| Inſtead of repelling the arms, Juſtinian at- 

tempted to ſeduce the fidelity, of Almondar, 
while he called from the extremities of the 
earth, the nations of Æthiopia and Scythia 


to invade the dominions of his rival. But 
the aid of ſuch allies was diſtant and precari- 
ous, and the diſcovery of this hoſtile corre- 
ſpondence juſtified the complaints of the 
Goths and Armenians, who implored, almoſt 


at the ſame time, the protection of Choſroes. 


The deſcendants "of Arſaces who were ſtill nu- 


merous in Armenia, had been provoked to 
aflert the laſt relics of national freedom and 


hereditary rank ; and the ambaſſadors of Vi- 
tiges had ſecretly traverſed the empire to ex- 
poſe the inſtant, and almoſt inevitable danger 
of the kingdom of Italy. Their repreſenta- 


tions were uniform, weighty, and effectual. 
We ſtand before your throne, the advocates 


„of your intereſt as well as of our own. 
* The ambitious and faithleſs Juitinian aſpires 


4 to be the ſole maſter of the world, Since 
the endleſs peace, which betrayed the com- 


« mon freedom of mankind, that prince, 
* your ally in words, your enemy in actions, 
has alike inſulted his friends and foes, and 
6 has filled the earth with blood and confu- 


« ſion 


(60) Procopius, Perſic. J. ii. c. 1. We are ignorant of the origin 


and object of this frata, a paved road of ten days journey from 


Auranitis to Babylonia. (See a Latin note in Delifle's Map Imp. | 
Orient.). Weſſeling and d' Auville are ſilent. 
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« ſion. Has he not violated the privileges of 


« Armenia, the independence of Colchos, 
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and the wild liberty of the Tzanian moun- 


„ tains ? Has he not uſurped, with equal avi- 
« dity, the city of Boſphorus on the frozen 


% Mxotis, and the vale of palm-trees on the 


„ ſhores of the Red ſea? The Moors, the 


* Vandals, the Goths, have been ſucceſſively 


_ © oppreſled, and each nation has calmly re- 


„ mained the ſpectator of their neighbour's 


c ruin. Embrace, O king! the favourable 
< moment ; the Faſt is left without defence, 


« while the armies of Juſtinian and his re- 


* nowned general are detained in the diſtant 


regions of the Weſt. If you heſitate and 


delay, Beliſarius and his victorious troops 


© will ſoon return from the Tyber to the Ti- 


“ oris, and Perſia may enjoy the wretched 


conſolation of being the laſt devoured (61).” 
By ſuch arguments, Choſroes was eaſily per- 


ſuaded to imitate the example which he con- 


: kayo but the Perſian, ambitious of mili- 


_ tary fame, diſdained the inactive warfare of a 
rival, who iſſued his ſanguinary commands 
from the ſecure ſtation of the Byzantine 
Palace. - 

Whatever might be the provocations of 
Chofroes, he abuſed the confidence of trea- 
ties; and the juſt reproaches of diſſimulation 
and falſehood could only be concealed by the 
luſtre of his victories (62). The Perſian ar- 


"T0 


He invades 
Syria, 
A. D. 540. 


(61) ti blended, in a ſhort "ENT Y the two orations of the 


Arlacides of Armenia and the Gothic ambaſſadors, Procopius, in 
bis public hiſtory, ſeels, and makes us feel, that Juſtinian was the 
true author of the war (Perſic. J. ii. c. 2, 3.). | 
(62) The invaſion of Syria, the ruin of Antioch, &c. are related 
in a full and regular ſerics by Procopius (Perſic. . ll. c. 5— 14. fi 
| | Sma 
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my, which had been afſembled in the plains 
of Babylon, prudently declined the ſtrong 


cities of Meſopotamia, and followed the weſ- 


tern bank of the Euphrates, till the ſmall 


though populous town of Dura preſumed to 


arreſt the progreſs of the great king. The 
gates of Dura, by treachery and ſurpriſe, 


were burſt open; and as ſoon as Choſroes 
had ſtained his ſcymiter with the blood of 


the inhabitants, he diſmiſled the ambaſſador 
of ſuſtinian to inform his maſter in what 
place he had left the enemy of the Romans. 
The conqueror ſtill aſſected the praiſe of hu- 
manity and juſtice ; and as he beheld a noble 


matron with her infant rudely dragged along 


the ground, he ſighed, he wept, and implor- 


ed the divine juſtice to puniſh the author of 
theſe calanuties. Yet the herd of twelve 


thouſand captives was ranſomed for two hun- 


_ dred pounds of gold; the neighbouring bi- 
ſhop of Sergiopolis pledged his faith for the 
payment; and in the ſubſequent year the un- 


feeling avarice of Choſroes exacted the penal- 


ty of an obligation which it was generous to 


contract and impoſſible to diſcharge. He ad- 


vanced into the heart of Syria; but a feeble 


enemy, who vaniſhed at his approach, diſap- 


pointed him of the honour of victory; and 
as he could not hope to eſtabliſh his domi- 


nion, the Perſian king diſplayed in this in- 


road the mean and rapacious vices of a rob- 


ber. Hierapolis, Berrhæa or Aleppo, Apa- 
| : Go li x 


Small collateral aid can be drawn from the Orientals ; yet not they, 
but D'Herbelot himſelf (p. 680.) ſhould bluſh, when he blames them 


for making Juſtinian and Nuſhirvan contemporaties. On the geo- 
graphy ct the ſeat of war, D'Anville (1 Euphrate et le Tigre) is 


lufficient and ſatisſactory. 
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mea and Chalcis, were ſucceſſively beſieged: 
they redeemed their ſafety by a ranſom of 
gold or ſilver, proportioned to their reſpec- 
tive ſtrength and opulence ; and their ne- 
maſter enforced, without obſerving, the terms 
of capitulation. Educated in the religion of 
the Magi, he exerciſed, without remorle, the 
lucrative trade of facrilege ; and, after ſtrip- 
ping of its gold and gems, a piece of the true 
croſs, he generoully reſtored the naked relic 
to the devotion of the Chriſtians of Apamea. | 
No more than fourteen years had elapſed and ruins 
fince Antioch was ruined by an earthquake; Autioch. 
but the queen of the Faſt, the new Theo- 
polis, had been raiſed from the ground by 
the liberality of Juſtinian; and the increaſing N 
greatneſs of the buildings and the people al- 
ready eraſed the memory of this recent dif- 
aſter. On one ſide, the city was defended by 
the mountain, on the other by the river 
Orontes; but the moſt acceſſibſe part was 
commanded by a ſuperior eminence: the pro- 
per remedies were rejected, from the deſpica- 
ble fear of diſcovering its weakneſs to the 
enemy; and Germanus, the emperor's ne- 
phew, refuſed to truſt his perſon and dignity 
within the walls of a beſieged city. The peo- 
ple of Antioch had inherited the vain and ſa- 
tirical genius of their anceſtors: they were 
elated by a ſudden reinforcement of fix thou- 1] 
ſand ſoldiers ; they diſdained the offers of an fl 
ceeaſy capitulation ; and their intemperate cla- 
mours inſulted from the ramparts the majeſty 
of the great king. Under his eye the Perſian my- 
riads mounted with fſcaling-ladders to the aj- 
fault ; the Roman mercenaries fled through 
the oppoſite g gate of Daphne; ; and the gene- i 
| rous ow "0 
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rous reſiſtance of the youth of Antioch ſerv- 


ed only to aggravate the miſeries of their 


country. As Choſroes, attended by the am- 


 baffadors of Juſtinian, was deſcending from 
the mountain, he affected, in a plaintive 
voice, to deplore the obſtinacy and ruin of 


that unhappy people ; but the ſlaughter ſtill 


raged with unrelenting fury; and the city, 
at the command of a Barbarian, was delivered 
to the flames. The cathedral of Antioch Was 


indeed preſerved by the avarice, not the pie- 
ty, of the conqueror : a more honourable ex- 
emption was granted to the church of St. 
Julian, and the quarter of the town where 
the ambaſſadors reſided; ſome diſtant ſtreets 
were ſaved by the ſhifting of the wind, 


and the walls ftill ſubſiſted to protect, and 
ſoon to betray, their new inhabitants. Fana- 
ticiſm had defaced the ornaments of Daphne, 


but Choſroes breathed a purer air amidſt her 


groves and fountains; and ſome idolaters in 
his train might facrifice with impunity to the 


nymphs of that elegant retreat. Eighteen 
miles below Antioch, the river Orontes falls 


into the Mediterranean. The haughty Per- 


ſian viſited the term of his conqueſts: and 


after bathing alone in the ſea, he offered a ſo- 
lemn ſacriſice of thankſgiving to the ſun, or 


rather to the creator of the ſun, whom the 
Magi adored. If this act of ſuperflition Of- 


fended the prejudices of the Syrians, they 
were pleaſed by the courteous and even cager 


attention with which he aſſiſted at the games 
of the circus; and as Choſrots had heard that 


the blue faction was eſpouſed by the emperor, 
his peremptory command ſecured the victory 


of the green charioteer. From the difcipline 
of 
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of his camp the people derived more ſolid 
conſolation; and they interceded in vain 
for the life of a ſoldier who had too faith- 
fully copied the rapine of the juſt Nuſhir- 
van. At length, fatigued, though unſatiat- 
ed, with the ſpoil of Syria, he ſlowly moved 
to the Euphrates, formed a temporary bridge 
in the neighbourhood of Barbaliſſus, and de- 
ſined the ſpace of three days for the entire 
pallage of his numerous hoſt. After his re- 
turn, he founded, at the diſtance of one day's 
journey from the palace of Cteſiphon, a new 
city, which perpetuated the joint names of 
Choſroes and of Antioch. The Syrian captives 
recogniſed the form and fituationeof their na- 
tive abodes: baths and a ſtately circus were 
_ conſtructed for their uſe ; and a colony of mu- 
ſicians and charioteers revived in Afﬀyria the 
pleaſures of a Greek capital. By the munifi- 
| cence of the royal founder, a liberal allowance 
was aſſigned to theſe. fortunate exiles; and 
they enjoyed the ſingular privilege of beſtow- 
ing freedom on the ſlaves whom they acknow- 
| ledged as their kinſmen. Paleſtine, and the 
holy wealth of Jeruſalem, were the next 
objects that attracted the ambition or rather 
the avarice, of Choſroes. Conitantinople, 
and the palace of the Cæſars, no longer ap- 
peared impregnable or remote; and his aſ- 
piring fancy already covered Afia Minor with 
the troops, and the Black Sea with the na- 
vies, of Perſia. 
Theſe hopes might have been realized, if e l 
the conqueror of Italy had not been ſeaſonably Pet karte 
recalled to the defence of the Eaſt (63). While * >: 547- 
Choſroes 


{63) In the public hifory of Procopius (Perſic. J. " 5 10 18. 
| mn | 19, 
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Choſroes purſued his ambitious deſigns on the 
coaſt of the Euxine, Beliſarius, at the head of 


an army without pay or diſcipline, encamped 


beyond the Euphrates, within ſix miles of Ni- 


ſibis. He meditated by a ſkilful operation, to 
draw the Perſians from their impregnable ci- 


tadel, and improving his advantage in the 


held, either to intercept their retreat, or per- 


haps t o enter the gates with the flying Barba- 


rians. He advanced one day's journey on the 
territories of Perſia, reduced the fortreſs of 


Siſaurane, and ſent the governor, with eight 
hundred choſen horſemen, to ſerve the empe- 
ror in his Italian wars. He detached Arethas 
and his Arabs, fupported by twelve hundred 


Romans, to pals the Tigris, and to ravage the 
harveſts of Aſlyria, a fruitful province, long 
exempt from the calamities of war, But the 


plans of Beliſarius were diſconcerted by the 


untractable ſpirit of Arethas, who neither re- 


turned to the. camp, nor ſent any intelligence | 
of his motions. The Roman general was fixed 
in anxious expectation to the ſame ſpot ; the 
time of action elapſed, the ardent ſun of Me- 
ſopotamia inflamed with fevers the blood of 
his European ſoldiers; and the ſtationary 
troops and oflicers of Syria affected to tremble 
tor the ſafety of their defenceleſs cities. Vet 
this diverſion had already ſucceeded in forcing 
Chotroes to return with loſs and precipitation; 


and if the {kill of Beliſarius had been ſeconded 


by diſcipline and valour, his ſucceſs might have 


fatished the ſanguine wiſhes of the public, 


who 


| 19, 20, 21. 24, 25, 20, 27, 28.) ; and, with ſome light excepti- 
ons, WE may reaſonably mut our ears againſt the malevolent hib. 


per of the Anecdotes (c, 2, 3, with the Notes, as ufual, of Alz- 
mannus). | 
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who required at his hands the conqueſt of x D. 542. 
Cteſiphon and the deliverance of the captives 
of Antioch. At the end of the Campaign, 
he was recalled to Conſtantinople by an un- 
grateful court, but the dangers of the enſuing 
ſpring reſtored his confidence and command; 
and the hero, almoſt alone, was diſpatched ; 
with the ſpeed of poſt- horſes, to repel by his 
name and preſence the invaſion of Syria. He 
found the Roman generals, among whom 
Was a nephew of Juſtinian, impriſoned by 
their fears in the fortifications of Hierapolis. 
But inſtead of liſtening to their timid coun- 
ſels, Beliſarius commanded them to follow 
him to Europus, where he had reſolved to 
collect his forces, and to execute whatever 3 
God ſhould inſpire him to atchieve againſt | 
the enemy. His firm attitude on the banks {8 
of the Euphrates, reſtrained Choſroes from _, — 
advancing towards Paleſtine; and he received 1 
with art and dignity, the ambaſſadors, or ra- = 
ther ſpies of the Perſian monarch. The plain 
between Hierapolis and the river was covered 
with the ſquadrons of cavalry, fix thouſand 
hunters tall and robuſt, who purſued their 
game without the apprehenſion of an enem 
On the oppoſite bank the ambaſſadors deſcried 
a thouſand Armenian horſe, who appeared to 
guard the paſſage of the Euphrates, The tent 
of Beliſarius was of the coarſeſt linen, the ſim- 
ple equipage of a warrior who diſdained the 
luxury of the Eaſt. Around his tent, the na- 
tions who marched under his ſtandard, were 
arranged with ſkilful confuſion. The 7 : 
cians and Illyrians were poſted in the front, 
the Heruli and Goths in the centre ; the prof. 


pect was cloſed by the Moors and Vandals, . | 
and She. 1 
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and their looſe array ſeemed to multiply their | 
numbers. Their dreſs was light and active 
one ſoldier carried a whip, another a {word, *' 
a third a bow, a fourth perhaps a battle-axe, 1 
and the whole picture exhibited the intrepid. 
ty of the troops and the vigilance of the ge- 
neral. Choſroes was deluded by the addreſs, 
and awed by the genius, of the lieutenant of 
8 juſtinian. Conſcious of the merit, and igno- 
. rant of the force of his antagoniſt, he dreaded = 
a deciſive battle in a diſtant country, mom --- 
whence not a Perſian might return to relate 
the melancholy tale. The great king haſtened 
to repaſs the Euphrates ; and Beliſarius preſſed 
his retreat, by affecting to oppoſe a meaſure 
o falutary to the empire, and which could 
ſcarcely have been prevented by an army of 
an hundred thouſand men. Envy might ſug- 
geſt to ignorance and pride, that the public 
enemy had been ſuffered to eſcape: but the 
African and Gothic triumphs are leſs glorious 
than this ſafe and bloodleis victory, in which 
neither fortune, nor the valour of the ſoldiers, 
can ſubſtract any part of the general's renown. 


| The ſecond removal of Beliſarius from the 


1 8 > 543) Perſian to the Italian war, revealed the extent 


of his perſonal merit, which had corrected or 
ſupplied the want of diſcipline and courage. 
Fifteen generals, without concert or ſkill, led 
through the mountains of Armenia an army of 
thirty thouſand Romans, inattentive to their 
ſignals, their ranks, and their enſigns. Four 
thouſand Perſians, entrenched in the camp of 
Dubis, vanquiſhed, ainioſt without a combat, 
this diſorderly multitude ; their uſeleſs arms 
were icattered along the road, and their horſes 
funk under the fatigue of their rapid. 1 
But 
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But the Arabs of the Roman party prevailed 
over their brethren ; the Athenians returned 
to their allegiance ; "the cities of Dara and 
Edeſſa reliſted a ſudden aſſault and a regular 
ſiege, and the calamities of war were ſuſpend- 
ed by thoſe of peſtilence. A tacit or formal 
agreement between the two ſovereigns, pro- 
tected the tranquillity of the eaſtern frontier ; 
and the arms of Choſroes were confined to 
the Colchian or Lazic war, which has been 
too minutely deſcribed * the hiſtorians of the 
times (64). 


The extreme length of the Euxine ſea ( 6 5), Deſcription 


| f Colche 
from Conſtantinople to the mouth of the Pha- Lizica, or? 


tis, may be computed as a voyage of nine days, Mingrelia. 


and a meaſure of ſeven hundred miles. From 

the Iberian Caucaſus, the moſt lofty and crag- 
mountains of Aſia, that river defcends 
with ſuch oblique vehemence, that in a ſhort 
{Pace it is traverſed by one hundred and twen- 
ty bridges. Nor does the ſtream become 
placid and navigable, till it reaches the town 
of Sarapana, five days journey from the Cy- 


rus, 


(64) The Lazic war, the as of Rome arid Perſia on the Phaſ , 
is tediouſly ſpun through many a page of Procopius {Perfic. I. il. 0. 
Is, 17. 28, 29, 30. Gothic. J. iv. c. 7—16 ) and Agathias (I. ii. 
iii. and iv. p. 55—1 32. I41.). 

(65) The Periplus, or circumnavigation of the Fuxine ſea, was 
deſcribed in Latin by Salluſt, and in Greek by Arrian: 1, The for- 
mer work, which no longer exiſts, has been reſtored by: +6 fingular 
_ diligence of M. de Broſſes, firſt preſident of the parliament of Dijon 

(Hiſt. de la Republique Romaine, tom. ii. l. iii. p. 199—298,), 

who ventures to aſſume the character of the Roman hitorian, His 
deſcription of the Euxine is ingeniouſly formed of all the ſragments 
of the original, and of a/ the Greeks and Latins whom Salluſt might 
copy, or by whom he might be copied; and the merit of the execu- 
tion atones for the whimſical deſign. 2, The Periplus of Arrian is 
addrefled to the emperor Adrian (in Geograph. Minor, Hudſon, 
tom. i.), and contains whatever the governor of Pontus had ſeen, 
from Trebizond to Dioſcurias ; whatever he had heard from Dioſcu- 
We to the Danube; and whatever he knew. from the Danube to Fre- 

izond. 
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rus, which flows from the ſame hills, but in a 
contrary direction, to the Caſpian lake. The 


proximity of theſe rivers has ſuggeſted the 
practice, or at leaſt the idea, of wafting the 


precious merchandiſe of India down the Oxus, 
over the Caſpian, up the Cyrus, and with the 
current of the Phaſis into the Euxine and Me- 


diterranean ſeas. As it ſucceſſively collects the 
ſtreams of the plain of Colchos, the Phaſis 


moves with diminiſhed ſpeed, though accu- 


mulated weight. At the mouth it is ſixty fa- 


thom deep, and half a league broad, but a 
ſmall woody iſland is interpoſed in the midſt 
of the channel: the water, ſo ſoon as it has 


depoſited an earthy or metallic ſediment, floats 


on the ſurface of the waves, and is no longer 


ſuſceptible of corruption. In a courſe of one 
hundred miles, forty of which are navigable 
for large veſſels, the Phaſis divides the cele- 


brated region of Colchos (66), or Mingre- 
lia (67), which, on three ſides, is fortified by 
the Iberian and Armenian mountains, and 
whoſe maritime coaſt extends about two hun- 


dred miles, from the neighbourhood of Trebi- 
zond to Dioſcurias, and the confines of Cir- 


caſſia. Both the ſoil and climate are relaxed 


by 


(66) Beſides the many occaſional hints Gam the poets, hiſtorians, | 
c. of antiquity, we may conſult the geographical deſcriptions of 
Colchos, by Strabo l. xi. p- 760-765.) and Pliny (Hiſt, Natur, vi. 

19, &c.), 
(67) I ſhall quote, and have uſed, three modern deſcriptions of 


Mingrelia and the adjacent countries, 1. Ot the Pere Archangeli 
Lamberti (Relations de 'Thevenot, part i. p. 3I—52, with a Map), 


who has all the knowledge and prejudices of a miſſionary, 2. Of 
Chardin (Voyages en Ferſe, tom. i. p. 54. 68—168,:: his obſervati- 
ons are judicious; and his own adventures in the country are ſtill _ 
more inſtructive than his obſervations, 3. Of Peyſſonel (Obſervati- 


ons [ur les Peuples Barbares, p. 49, 50, 51. 58. 62. 64, 65. 7I, &c. 


and a more recent treatiſe, Sur le Commerce de la Mer Noire, tom. 
ii. p. 153): he had long reſided at Caffa, as conſul of France; 
and his erudition is leſs valuable than his experience, 
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by exceſſive moiſture: twenty-eight rivers, 
beſides the Phaſis and his dependent ftreams, 


convey their waters to the ſea; and the hol. 


lowneſs of the ground appears to indicate the 


ſubterraneous channels between the Euxine | 
and the Caſpian. In the fields where wheat or 


barley is ſown, the earth is too ſoft to ſuſtain 
the action of the plough ; but the gom, a ſmall 
grain, not unlike the millet or coriander ſeed, 


ſupplies the ordinary food of the people; and 
the uſe of bread is confined to the prince and 


his nobles. Yet the vintage is more plentiful 


than the harveſt; and the bulk of the ſtems, 


as well as the quality of the wine, diſplay the 
unaſſiſted powers of nature. The ſame powers 


continually tend to overſhadow the face of 

the country with thick foreſts ; the timber of 

the hills, and the flax of the plains, contribute 
to the abundance of naval ſtores; the wild 


and tame animals, the horſe, the ox, and the 


hog, are remarkably prolific, and the name 


of the pheaſant 1s expreſſive of his native ha- 


bitation on the banks of the Phaſis. The gold 


mines to the ſouth of Trebizond, which are 
ſtill worked with ſufficient profit, were a ſub- 
ject of national diſpute between Juſtinian and 


Choſroes ; and it is not unreaſonable to be- : 


lieve, that a vein of precious metal may be 


_ equally diffuſed through the circle of the hills, 
although theſe ſecret treaſures are neglected |. 


by the lazineſs, or concealed by the prudence, 


of the Mingrelians. The waters, impregna- 


ted with particles of gold, are carefully ſtrain- 
ed through ſheep-ſkins or fleeces ; but this ex- 


pedient, the ground-work perhaps of a mar- 


vellous fable, affords a faint image of the 


wealth extracted from a virgin earth a by the 
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power and induſtry of ancient kings. Their 
ſilver palaces and golden chambers ſurpaſs our 


belief; but the fame of their riches is ſaid to 


have excited the enterpriſing avarice of the 
Argonauts (68). Tradition has affirmed, with 
ſome colour of reaſon, that Egypt planted on 


the Phaſis, a learned and polite colony (69), 
which manufactured linen, built navies, and 
invented geographical maps. The ingenuity 
of the moderns has peopled, with flouriſhing | 
cities and nations, the iſthmus between the 


Euxine and the Caſpian (70); and a lively 
writer, obferving the reſemblance of climate, 


and, in his apprehenſion, of trade, has not 


| heſitated to pronounce Colchos the Holland of 


antiquity (71). 
But the riches of Colchos ſhine only through 
the darkneſs of conjecture or tradition; and 


its genuine hiſtory preſents an uniform ſcene 


of rudeneſs and poverty. If one hundred and 


thirty languages were ſpoken in the market 
of Dioſcurias (72), they were the imperfect 


idioms of ſo many ſavage tribes or families, 


ſequeſtered from each other 1 in the vallies of 


mount 


(68) Pliny, Hiſt. Natur. I. xxxiii. 15. The gold and ſilver mines 
of Colchos attracted the Argonauts (Strab. I. p. 77.) The ſagacious 
Chardin could find no gold in mines, rivers, or elſewhere. Let a 
Mingrelian loſt his hand and foot for n ſome ſpecimens at 


Conſtantinople of native gold. 


(69) Herodot. I. ii. c. 104, 105. p. 150, 151. Diodor. Sicul. 1, 
i. P. 33. edit. Weſſeling. Dionyſ. Perieget. 689. and Euſtath. ad loc, 
Scholiaſt. ad Apollonium Argonaut, J. iv, 282—291. 

(70) Monteſquieu, Eſprit des Loix, I. xxi. e. 6. L. Iſthme—s 
ouvert de villes et de nations qui ne ſont plus, 

(71) Bougainville, Memoires de I Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. 
xxvi, p. 33. on the African voyage of Hanno and the commerce of 
antiquity. 

(72) A Greck hiſtorian, Timoſthenes, had affirmed; in eam ccc 


nationes diſſimilibus linguis deſcendère; and the modeſt Pliny is con- 
tent to add, et poſtea a noſtris cxxx interpretibus negotia ibi geſta 


(vi. 5. ); but the word nunc deſerta covers a multitude of paſt ſicti- 
unn, 
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mount Caucaſus ; and their ſeparation, which 
diminiſhed the importance, mult have multi- 


plied the number, of their ruſtic capitals. In 
the preſent ſtate of Mingrelia, a village is an 


_ aſſemblage of huts within a wooden fence, 
the fortreſſes are ſeated in the depth of foreſts ; 


the princely town of Cyta, or Cotatis, conſiſts 
of two hundred houſes, and a ſtone edifice 


appertains only to the magnificence of kings. 
_ Twelve ſhips from Conſtantinople, and about 
ſixty barks, laden with the fruits of induſtry, 
annually caſt anchor on the coaſt ; and the 


lift of Colchian exports is much encreaſed, 
ſince the natives had only ſlaves and hides to 


offer in exchange for the corn and falt which 
they purchaſed from the ſubjects of Juſtinian. 
Not a veſtige can be found of the art, the 


knowledge, or the navigation, of the ancient 
Colchians: few Greeks deſired or dared to 


purſue the footſteps of the Argonauts; and 
even the marks of an Egyptian colony are loſt 


on a nearer approach. The rite of circumciſi- 
ou is practiſed only by the Mahometans of the 
Euxine; and the curled hair and ſwarth 


complexion of Africa no longer disfigure the 
moſt perfect of the human race. It is in the 


adjacent climates of Georgia, Mingrelia, and 
Circaſſia, that nature has placed, at leaſt to 
our eyes, the model of beauty, in the ſhape of 


the limbs, the colour of the ſkin, the ſymme- 


try of the features, and the expreſſion of the 


countenance (73). According to the deſtina- 
tion of the two ſexes, the men ſeem formed 
1 for 


(73) Buffon (Hiſt, Nat. tom. iii. p. 433-437.) collects the una- 
nimous ſuffrage of naturaliſts and travellers. If, in the time of He- 
rodotus, they were in truth , and ονειe (and he had ob- 


ſerved them with care), this precious fact is an example of the influ-. 


ence of climate en a foreign colony. 
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for action, the women for love ; and the per- 


petual ſupply of females from mount Cauca- 


ſus has purified the blood, and improved the 


breed, of the ſouthern nations of Alia. The 
proper diſtrict of Mingrelia, a portion only of 


the ancient Colchos, has long ſuſtained an ex- 


portation of twelve thouſand flaves. "The 


number of priſoners or criminals would [oY in- 


adequate to the annual demand; but the com- 


mon people are in a ſtate of ſervitude to their 
lords; the exerciſe of fraud or rapine is un- 
puniſhed 1 in a lawleſs community; and the 
market is continually repleniſhed by the abuſe 


of civil and paternal authority. Such a trade 
(74), which reduces the human ſpecies to the 


level of cattle, may tend to encourage mar- 
riage and population; fince the multitude of 
children enriches their ſordid and inhuman 


parent. But this ſource of impure wealth 


muſt inevitably poiſon the national manners, 
obliterate the ſenſe of honour and virtue, and 


almoſt extinguiſh the inſtincts of nature: the 


Chriſtians of Georgia and Mingrelia are the 
moſt diſſolute of mankind ; and their children, 


who, in a tender age, are fold into foreign 


{lavery, have already learnt to imitate the ra- 


pine of the father and the proſtitution. of the 
mother. Yet, amidſt the rudeſt ignorance, 
the untaught natives diſcover a ſingular dex- 
terity both of mind and hand ; and although 


f the want of union and diſcipline expoſes chem 


(78) The Mingrelian ba der bed at endete ente with 
two hundred perſons; but he eat'(fo/d) them day by day, till his 
retinue was diminiſhed to a ſecretary and two valets (Tavernier, 
tom. i. p. 365.). To purehaſe his miſtreſs, a Mingrelian gentleman 


66A. prieſts. and his wa to the Turks (Ckardin, tom. i. 
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to their more powerful neighbours, a bold and 
intrepid fpirit has animated the Colchians of 


every age. In the hoſt of Xerxes, they ſerved 


martial nobles are poſlefled, perhaps, of two 


hundred horſes ; and above five thoufand are 


numbered in the train of the prince of Min- 


grelia. The Colchian government has been 
always a pure and hereditary kingdom; and 


the authority of the ſovereign is only reſtrain- 


ed by the turbulence of his ſubjects. When- 


ever they were obedient, he could lead a nu- 


merous army into the field; but ſome faith is 
. Fequilite to believe, that the ſingle tribe of the 
Suanians was compoſed of two hundred thou- 


ſand ſoldiers, or that the population of Min- 


grelia now amounts to four millions of inha- 


WWW 

It was the boaſt of the Colchians, that their 
anceſtors had checked the victories of Seſoſ- 
tris; and the defeat of the Egyptian is leſs 
incredible than his ſucceſsful progreſs as far 
as the foot of mount Caucaſus. They ſunk, 


Reyoluti- 
ons of Ce!- 
chos 


Without any memorable effort, under the arms 


of Cyrus ; followed in diſtant wars the ftan- 


dard of the great king, and prefented him 


every ſifth year with one hundred boys and as 


(75) Strabo, J. xi. p. 765, Lamberti, Relation de la Mingrelie. 
Vet we mult avoid the contrary extreme of Chardin, who allows no 
more than 20,000 inhabitants to ſupply an annual exportation of 
22,000 flaves: an abſurdity unworthy of that judicious traveller. 
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many virgins, the faireſt produce of the land 


(76). Yet he accepted this gift like the gold 


and ebony of India, the frankincenſe of the 
Arabs, or the negroes and ivory of Ethiopua : 


the Colchians were not ſubject to the domini- 
on of a ſatrap, and they continued to enjoy 
the name as well as ſubſtance of national in- 
dependence (77). After the fall of the Perſian 


empire, Mithridates, king of Pontus, added 
Colchos to the wide circle of his dominions on 


Romans, 
before 


the Euxine; and when the natives preſumed 


to requeſt that his ſon might reign over them, 
he bound the ambitious youth in chains of 


gold, and delegated a ſervant in his place. In 


the purſuit of Mithridates, the Romans ad- 
. 


gallies aſcended the river till they reached the 


vanced to the banks of the Phaſis, and their 


camp of Pompey and his legions (78). But 
the ſenate, and afterwards the emperors, diſ- 


dained to reduce that diſtant and uſeleſs con- 


queſt into the form of a province. The fami- 
ly of a Greek rhetorician was permitted to 
reign in Colchos and the adjacent kingdoms, 


from the time of Mark Antony to that of 
Nero; and after the race of Polemo (79) was 

” LL „ extinct, 
79. their arms and 


ſer vice in the expedition of Xerxes againſt Greece. 
(77) Xenophon, who had encountered the Colchians in his retreat 


(76) Herodot. I. iii. c. 97. See, in l. vii. 


(Anabaſis, J. iv. p. 320, 343, 348. edit, Hutchinſon ; and Forſter's 


Diſſertation, p. liti,—lviii, in Spelman's Engliſh verſion, vol. ii.), 
ſtyles them avrovpec;. Before the conquelt of Mithridates, they arg 


named by Appian e0vog apziprave; (de Bell. Mithridatico, c. 15. tom. 


i. p. 661, of the laſt and beſt edition, by John Schweigha uſer, Lipſiæ, 
1785. 3 vols. large octavo.) 5 £ 


(78) The conqueſt of Colchos by Mithridates and Pompey, is 
mo by Appian (de Bell, Mithridat,) and Plutarch (in Vit. 

omp.). | . | | | 

(79) We may trace the riſe and fall of the family of Polemo, in 
Strabo (J. xi. p. 755. I. xii, p. 867.), Dion Cafhus or Xiphilin (p. 
538, 593, 601, 719, 754, 915, 946, edit. Reimar), Suctonius (in 
Neron, c. 18. in Veſpaſian, c. 8.), Eutropius (vii. 14), Joſephus 
(Antiq. Judaic. I. xx. c. 7. p. 970, edit. Havercamp), ane Euſebius 


{ Chron. with Scaliger, Animadverſ. p. 196.). 
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extinct, the eaſtern Pontus, which preſerved 


his name, extended no farther than the 


neighbourhood of Trebizond. Beyond theſe 
limits the fortifications of Hyflus, of Apſarus, 
of the Phaſis, of Dioſcurias or Sebaſtopolis, 
and of Pityus, were guarded by ſufficient de- 


tachments of horſe and foot; and fix princes 
of Colchos received their diadems from the 


lieutenants of Cæſar. One of theſe lieute- vit of Ar- 
A. D. 130, 


nants, the eloquent and philoſophic Arrian, 
ſurveyed, and has deſcribed, the Euxine 


coaſt, under the reign of Hadrian. The gar- 


riſon which he reviewed at the mouth of the 
Phaſis, conſiſted of four hundred choſen legi- 
onaries; the brick walls and towers, the dou- 


ble ditch, and the military engines on the 
rampart, rendered this place inacceſſible to the 
Barbarians; but the new ſuburbs which had 
been built by the merchants and veterans, re- 
quired, in the opinion of Arrian, ſome exter- 
nal defence (80). As the ſtrength of the em- 
pire was gradually impaired, the Romans ſta- 
tioned on the Phaſis were either withdrawn or 
expelled; and the tribe of the Lazi (81), 
whoſe poſterity ſpeak a foreign dialect, and in- 


habit the ſea- coaſt of Trebizond, impoſed their 
name and dominion on the ancient kingdom 
of Colchos. Their independence was ſoon in- 


yaded by a formidable neighbour, who had 
; 1 es acquired, 


{80) In the time of Procopius, there were no Roman forts on the 
Phaſis. Pityus and Schaſtopolis were evacuated on the rumour ot 


the Perſians (Goth. I. iv. c. 4.) ; but the latter was afterwards rel- 


tored by Juſtinian (de Edif. J. iv. c. 7,), 1 

(81) In the time of Pliny, Arrian, and Ptolemy, the Lazi were a 
particular tribe on the northern ikirts of Colchos (Cellarius, Geograph. 
Antiq. tom, ii. p. 222.). In the age of Juſtinian, they ſpread, or at 


leaſt reigned, over the whole country. At preſent, they have mi- 


_ grated along the coaſt towards Trebizond, and compoſe a rude ſea- 


faring people, with a peculiar language (Cliardin, p. 149. Peyſſo- 
nel, p. 64). | 
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acquired, by arms and treaties, the ſovereign- 
ty of Iberia. The dependent king of Lazica, 
received his ſceptre at the hands of the Perſian 


monarch, and the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine 


 acquieſced i in this injurious claim, which was 


| proudly urged as a right of immemorial pre- 
Converſion fcription. In the beginning of the ſixth cen- 


of the Lazi, 


A, D. 522. nt £] their influence was reſtored by the in- 


troduction of Chriſtianity, which the Mingre- 
lians ſtill profeſs with becoming zeal, without 
underſtanding the doctrines, or obſerving the 


precepts of their religion. After the deceaſe 
of his father, Zathus was exalted to the regal 
dignity by the favour of the great king: but 

the pious youth abhorred the ceremonies of 


the Magi, and ſought, in the palace of Con- 


ſtantinople, an orthodox baptiſm, a noble 
wife, and the alliance of the emperor Juſtin. 


The king of Lazica was folemnly inveſted with 
the diadem, and his cloak and tunic of white 


filk, with a gold border, diſplayed, in rich 


embroidery, the figure of his new patron ; 

who ſoothed the jealouſy of the Perſian court, 
and excuſed the revolt of Colchos, by the ve- 
nerable names of hoſpitality and religion. The 


common intereſt of both empires impoſed on 
- the Colchians the duty of guarding the paſſes 


of mount Caucaſus, where a wall of fixt 


miles is now defended by the monthly ſervice of 


the 9 of Waren (82). ; 
| But 


(82) John Malala, Chron, tom, ii. p. 34—137. Theophanes 
p. 144. Hiſt. Miſcell. I. xv. p. 103. The fact is authentic, but the 
date feems too recent. In ſpeaking of their Perſian, alliance, the 
Lazi contemporaries of Juſtinian employ the moſt obſolete words 
& you ar {Avnet Mpryavot, & c. could they belong to a connetion 
wich had not been diſſolved above twenty years ? 
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But this konourable connection was ſoon eee 


corrupted by the avarice and ambition of the of the Col- 


Romans. Degraded from the rank of allies 5 


the Lazi were inceſſantly reminded, by words Saua. 


and actions, of their dependent ſtate. At the 
diſtance of a day's journey beyond the Apſarus, 


they beheld the riſing fortreſs of Petra (83), 
which commanded the maritime country to 
the ſouth of the Phaſis. Inſtead of being pro- 

tected by the valour, Colchos was inſulted by 
the licentiouſneſs, of foreign mercenaries; 
the benefits of commerce were converted into - 


baſe and vexatious monopoly ; and Gubazes, 


the native prince, was reduced to a pageant 
of royalty by the ſuperior influence of the of- 
ficers of Juſtinian. Diſappointed in their ex- 


pectations of Chriſtian virtue, the indignant 


Lazi repoſed ſome confidence in the juſtice of 


an unbeliever. After a private aſſurance that 


their ambaſſadors ſhould not be delivered to 


the Romans, they publicly ſolicited the friend- : 


ſhip and the aid of Choſroes. The ſagacious 
= AT inſtantly diſcerned the uſe and im- 


portance of Colchos ; and meditated a plan of 


conqueſt, which was renewed at the end of a 


thouſand years by Shah Abbas, the wiſeſt and 
moſt powerful of his ſucceſſors (84). His am- 


bition was fired by the hope of launching a 
Perſian vary from the Phaſis, of commanding 


ihs 


{ $4) The ſole veſtige of Petra ſubſifts ; in the writings of Procopms 
and A gathias, Moſt of the towns and caſtles of Lazica may be found 
by comparing their names and poſition with the map of Mingrelia, 
in Lamberti. 

(84) See the amuſing letters of Pietro della Valle, the Roman 
traveller (Viaggi, tom, 11.207, 209, 213, 215, 266, 286, 300. tom, 
iii. p. 54. T27.). In the years 1578, 1619, and 1620, he converfed 
with Shah Abbas, and ſtrongly encouraged a deſign which might 


have united Perſia and Europe againſt their common enemy the 
TD ork, | 
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the trade and navigation of the Euxine ſea, 


of deſolating the coaſt of Pontus and Bithy- 


nia, of diſtreſſing, perhaps of attacking, Con- 
ſtantinople, and of perſuading the Barbarians 
of Europe to ſecond his arms and counſels 


againſt the common enemy of mankind. Un- 


der the pretence of a Scythian war, he ſilently 
led his troops to the frontiers of Iberia; the 
Colchian guides were prepared to conduct 
them through the woods and along the prect. 
pices of mount Caucaſus: and a narrow path 
vas laboriouſly formed into a ſafe and ſpacious 
highway, for the march of cavalry, and even 


of elephants. Gubazes laid his perſon and 


diadem at the feet of the king of Perſia ; his 
Colchians imitated the ſubmiſſion of their 
prince; and after the walls of Petra had been 5 
ſhaken, the Roman garriſon prevented, by a 
capitulation, the impending fury of the laſt 
aflault. But the Lazi ſoon diſcovered, that 
their impatience had urged them to chuſe an 
cvil more intolerable than the calamities which 


they ſtrove to eſcape. The monopoly of ſalt 
and corn was effectually removed by the loſs 

of thoſe valuable commodities. The authori- 
ty of a Roman legiſlator was ſucceeded by the 
pride of an Oriental deſpot, who beheld with 
equal diſdain, the flaves whom he had ex- 
alted, and the kings whom he had humbled _ 
before the footſtool of his throne. The ado- 
ration of fre was introduced into Colchas 
by the zeal of the Magi: their intolerant ſpi- 


rit provoked the fervour of a Chriſtian people; 
and the prejudice of nature or education was 
_ wounded by the impious practice of expoſing 


the dead bodies of their parents, on the ſum- 
re ox "EN | 6 
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mit of a lofty tower, to the crows and vul- 
tures of the air (85). Conſcious of the en- 


_ creaſing hatred, ich retarded the executi- 


on of his great deſigns, the juſt Nuſhirvan had 
ſecretly given orders to aſſaſſinate the king of 


the Lazi, to tranſplant the people into ſome 

diſtant land, and to fix a faithful and warlike 
colony on the banks of the Phaſis. The watch- 
ful jealouſy of the Colchians foreſaw and avert- 

ed the approaching ruin. Their repentance 


was accepted at Conſtantinople by the pru- 


dence, rather than the clemency, of Juſtinian; 


and he commanded Dagiſteus, with ſeven 


thouſand Romans, and one thouſand of the 


ani, to expel the Perſians from the coaſt of . 
the Euxine. 
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The ſiege of Petra, which the Roman gene- Siege of 
ral, with the aid of the Lazi, immediately . 


undertook; is one of the moſt remarkable ac- 300—5 „ 
tions of the age. The city was ſeated on a 
craggy rock, which hung over the ſea, and 


Wit 


ven be kun by a ſteep and narrow path 
h 
ficult, the attack might be deemed impoſſible: 


the Perſian conqueror had ſtrengthened the 


fortiſfications of Juſtinian; and the places leaſt 
inacceſſible were covered by additional bul- 
warks. In this important fortreſs, the vigi- 
lance of Choſroes had depoſited a magazine of 


offenſive and defenſive arms, ſufficient for five 


times the number, not only of the garriſon, 


but 


4850 See Herodotus (1. i. c. 140. p. 69.) TY ſpeaks with diffi 


dence, Larcher (tom. i, p. 399—401. Notes ſur Herodote), Proco- 
pius ('erſic. I. i. c. 11.) and Agathias (I. ii. p. 61, 62.). This prac- 


ice, agreeable to the Zendaveſta (Hyde, de Relig. Perſ. c. 34. Pp. 


414—421.), demonſtrates that the burial of the Perſian kings (Xeno- 
phon, Cyropæd. J. viii. p. 658 ), Ts yap TeT8 jaanaptoTepy TY T1 VI 
«inves, is a Greek action, aud that their tombs could be no more 
than cenotaphs, | 


he land. Since the approach was dif- 
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but of the beſiegers themſelves. The ſtock of 
flour and falt proviſions was adequate to the 
conſumption of five years; the want of wine 


was ſupplied by vinegar, and by grain from 
whence a ſtrong liquor was extracted; and a 


triple aqueduct eluded the diligence, and even 


the ſuſpicions, of the enemy. But the firm 


' eſt defence of Petra was placed in the valour 


of fifteen hundred Perſians, who reſiſted the 


. aflaults of the Romans, whilſt, in a ſofter 


vein of earth, a mine was ſecretly perforated. 


The wall, ſupported by ſlender and tempora- 
ry props, hung tottering in the air; but Da- 


geſtius delayed the attack till he had ſecured a 


tpectfic recompence ; and the town was re- 
lieved before the return of his meſſenger from 


Conſtantinople. The Perſian garriſon was re- 


duced to four hundred men, of whom no 


more than fifty were exempt from ſickneſs or 


wounds; yet ſuch had been their inflexible 
perſeverance, that they concealed their lofles 


from the enemy, by enduring, without a mur- 
mur, the fight and putrefying ſtench of the 
dead bodies of their eleven hundred compani- 


ons. After their deliverance, the breaches 


were haſtily ſtopped with ſand-bags; the _ © 


was repleniſhed with earth; a new wall 


erected on a irame of ſubſtantial timber ; Ing | 


2 freſh garrifon of three thouſand men was 
ſtationed at Petra to ſuſtain the labours of a 
ſecond ſiege. The operations both of the attack 
and defence, were conducted with ſkilful obſti- 


nacy; and each party derived uſeful leſſons from 


the experience of their palt faults. A battering 
ram was invented, of light conſtruction and 
powerful effect: it was tranſported and Works 5 


ot by the hands of aN ſoldiers; and as th 


8 5 
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ſtones were looſened by its repeated ſtrokes, 
they were torn with long iron hooks from the 


wall. From thoſe walls, a ſhower of darts 
was inceſſantly poured on the heads of the at- 

ſailants, but they were moſt dangerouſly an- 

noyed by a fiery compoſition of ſulphur and 

bitumen, which in Colchos might with ſome 
_ propriety be named the oil of Medea. Of fix 
thouſand Romans who mounted the ſcaling- 
ladders, their general Beſſas was tne firſt, a 
_ gallant veteran of ſeventy years of age: the 
courage of their leader, his fall, and extreme 


danger, animated the irreſiſtible effort of his 
troops; and their prevailing numbers oppreſ- 


_ fed the ſtrength, without ſubduing the {pirit 
of the Perſian garriſon. The fate of theſe va- 
liant men deſerves to be more diſtinctly noti- 


ced. Seven hundred had periſhed in the ſiege, 


two thouſand three hundred ſurvived to de- 
fend the breach. One thouſand and ſeventy 
were deſtroyed with fire and ſword in the laſt 
aſſault; and if ſeven hundred and thirty were 


made priſoners, only eighteen among them 


were found without the marks of honourable 


wounds. The remaining five hundred efcaped 
into the citadel, which they maintained with- 
out any hopes of relief, rejecting the faireſt 


terms of capitulation and ſervice, till they 
were loſt in the flames. They died in obedi- 
ence to the commands of their prince; and 


ſuch examples of loyalty and valour might ex- 


cite their countrymen to deeds of equal deſ- 


demolition of the W orks of Petra confeſſed the 


aſtoniſhment and apprehenſion of the conque- 
5 _ no 


A Spar- 
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A Spartan would have praiſed and pitied the 


chianorLa- virtue of theſe heroic ſlaves : but the tedious 


K D; 


warfare and alternate ſucceſs of the Roman 


5495s. and Perſian arms cannot detain the attention. 


of poſterity at the foot of mount Caucaſus. 
The advantages obtained by the troops of Juſ- 
tinian were more frequent and ſplendid ; but 


the forces of the great king were continually 


ſupplied, till they amounted to eight elephants 


and ſeventy thouſand men, including twelve 


thoufand Scythian allies, and above three 


thouſand Dilemites, who deſcended by their 


free choice from the hills of Hyrcania, and 
were equally formidable in cloſe or in diſtant 


combat. The ſtege of Archæopolis, a name 


impoſed or corrupted by the Greeks, was rai- 
{ed with ſome loſs and precipitation; but the 
Perſians occupied the paſſes of Iberia: Colchos 


vas enſlaved by their forts and garriſons ; they 


devoured the ſcanty ſuſtenance of the people; ; 


and the prince of the Lazt fled mto the moun- | 


tains. In the Roman camp, faith and diſci- 


pline were unknown; and the independent 


teaders, who were inveſted with equal power, 
diſputed with each other the pre-eminence of 


vice and corruption. The Perſians followed, 


without a murmur, the commands of a ſingle 


chief, who implicitly obeyed the inſtructions 
of their ſupreme lord. Their general was diſ- 


tinguiſhed among the heroes of the Eaſt by his 
wiſdom in council and his valour in the Feld. 


The advanced age of Mermeroes, and the 


lameneſs of both his feet, could not diminiſh 


the activity of his mind, or even of his body; 


and, whilit he was carried in a litter in the 
front of battle, he inſpired terror to the enemy 
and a juſt confidence to the troops who, un- 

| der 
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der his banners, were always ſucceſsful. After 


his death, the command devolved to Nacora- 


gan, a proud ſatrap, who, in a conference 
with the Imperial chiefs, had preſumed to de- 
dlare that he diſpoſed of victory as abſolutely 


as of the ring on his finger. Such preſump-- 


tion was the natural cauſe and forerunner of a 
ſhameful defeat. The Romans had been gra- 
dually repulſed to the edge of the ſea- ſhore; 


and their laſt camp, on the ruins of the Gre- 
clan colony of Phaſis, was defended on all 
| ſides by ſtrong intrenchments, the river, the 


Euxine, and a Hleet of gallies. Deſpair uni- 
ted their counſels and invigorated their arms : 


they withſtood the aſſault of the Perſians ; and 

the flight of Nacoragan preceded or followed 
the ſlaughter of ten thouſand of his braveſt 
ſoldiers. He eſcaped from the Romans, to 
fall into the hands of an unforgiving maſter, 


who ſeverely chaſtiſed the error of his own 
choice : the unfortunate general was flayed 
alive, and his ſkin, ſtuffed into the human 


form, was expoſed on a mountain; a dread- 


ful warning to thoſe who might hereafter be 
entruited with the fame and fortune of Perſia 
(86). Yet the prudence of Choſroes inſenſibly 


relinquiſhed the proſecution of the Colchian 


War, in the juſt perſuaſion, that it is impoſh- 


ble to reduce, or, at leaſt, to hold a diſtant 
country againſt the wiſhes and efforts of its 
inhabitants. The fidelity of Gubazes ſuſtain- 


ed the moſt rigorous trials. He patiently en- 


dured the hardſhips of a ſavage Ute, and re- 


jected, 


(86) The ounifhment of flaying alive could not be introduced into 
Perſia by Sapor (Briſſon, de Regn Perf. J. ii. p. 578.), nor could it 


be copied from the fooliſh tale of Marſyas the Phrygian piper, moſt. 


fooliſhly quoted as a precedent by Agathias (I. iv. p. 132, 133.) 
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jected, with diſdain, the ſpecious temptations 
of the Perſian court. The king of the Lazi 

had been educated in the Chrifian religion; 
his mother was the daughter of a ſenator; 


durin his youth, he had ſerved ten years a 


filenttary of the Byzantine palace (87), and 


the arrears of an unpaid ſalary were a motive 


of attachment as well as of complaint. But 
the long continuance of his ſufferings extorted 


from him a naked repreſentation of the truth; 


and truth was an unpardonable libel on the 
lieutenants of Juſtinian, who, amidſt the de- 


lays of a ruinous war, had ſpared his enemies 
and trampled on his allies. Their malicious 


information perſuaded the emperor, that his 


faithleſs vaſlal already meditated a ſecond de- 


fection: an order was ſurpriſed to ſend him 
priſoner to Conſtantinople ; a treacherous 
clauſe was inſerted, that he might be lawfully 


killed incaſe of reſiſtance; and Gubazes, with- 
out arms, or ſuſpicion of danger, was ſtabbed _ 

in the ſecurity of a friendly interview. In the 

| firſt moments of rage and deſpair, the Col- 


chians would have ſacrificed their country and 
religion to the gratification of revenge. But 


the authority and eloquence of the wiſer few, 


obtained a ſalutary pauſe: the victory of the 


Phaſis reſtored the terror of the Roman arms, 


and the emperor was ſolicitous to abſolve his 
own name from the imputation of ſo foul a 
murder. A judge of ſenatorial rank was com- 


miſſioned to enquire intothe conduct and death 


of the * of the Lazi. He aſcended a ſtately 
tribunal, 


(87) In the 8 of Conſtantinople there were thirty ſilentiaties, 
who are ſtyled haſtati ante fores cubiculi, ug cine etricurai, an ho- 
nourable title, which conferred the rank, without impoſing the du- 
ties, of a ſenator (Cod. Theodoſ. J. vi, tit. 2 3. Gothofred. Coin - 
ment. tom. ii. p. 129.) | 
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tribunal, encompaſſed by the miniſters of juſ- 
tice and puniſhment : in the prefence of both 
nations, this extraordinary cauſe was pleaded, 
according to the forms of civil juriſprudence, 
and ſome ſatisfaction was granted to an inju- 


red people, by the ſentence and execution of 
the meaner criminals (88). 


In peace, the king of Perſia continually d Negociati- 


ns and 


ſought the pretences of a rupture; but no treaties be- 
ſooner had he taken up arms, than he expref en Ju: 


tinian and 


ſed his deſire of a ſafe and honourable treaty. Choſroes, 
During the herceſt hoſtilities, the two mo- A b. 
narchs entertained a deceitful negociation j * 
and ſuch was the ſuperiority of Choſroes, that - 
whilſt he treated the Roman miniſters with in- 
ſolence and contempt, he obtained the moſt _ 
unprecedented honours for his own ambaſſh- * 
dors at the Imperial court. The ſucceſſor of 
Cyrus aſſumed the majeſty of the Eaſtern 
ſun, and gracioully permitted bis younger 
brother Juſtinian to reign over the Weſt, with 
the pale and reflected ſplendour of the moon. 
This gigantic ſtyle was ſupported by the pomp 
and eloquence of Iſdigune, one of the royal 
chamberlains. His wife and daughters, with 

a train of eunuchs and camels, attended the 
march of the ambaſſador : two ſatraps with 
golden diadems were numbered among his 
followers : he was guarded by five hundred 
horſe, the moſt valiant of the Perſians ; and 
the Roman governor of Dara wiſely refuſed 
to admit more than twenty of this martial 
Vol, VII. 5 +. ane 


(88) On theſe judicial orations, Agathias (I. iii. p. $1—89. L iv. 
p. 108—119.) laviſhes eighteen or twenty pages of falſe and florid 
rhetoric. His ignorance or careleſſneſs overlooks the ſtrongeſt at- 
gument againſt the king of Lazica—his former reyolt;. 
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and hoſtile caravan. When Iſdigune had fa 


luted the emperor, and delivered his preſents, 


he paſſed ten months at Conſtantinople with- 


out diſcuſſing any ſerious affairs. Inſtead of 
being confined to his palace, and receiving 
food and water from the hands of his keep- 


ers, the Perſian ambaſſador, without ſpies or 
guards, was allowed to viſit the capital ; and 


the freedom of converſation and trade enjoy- 


ed by his domeſtics, offended the prejudices of 


an age, which rigorouſly practiſed the law of 


; nations, without confidence or courtely (89). 
By an unexampled indulgence, his interpre- 


ter, a ſervant below the notice of a Roman 
magiſtrate, was ſeated, at the table of Juſtini- 


an, by the fide of his maſter ; ; and one 


thouſand pounds of gold might be aſſign- 


ed for the expence of his journey and 


entertainment. Yet the repeated labours 
of Iſdigune could procure only a partial 


and imperfe&t truce, which was always 


purchaſed with the treaſures, and renewed at 


the ſolicitation, of the Byzantine court. Ma- 


ny years of fruitleſs deſolation elapſed before 
Juſtinian and Choſroes were compelled, by 
mutual laſſitude, to confult the repoſe of their 
declining age. At a conference held on the 
frontier, each party, without expecting to 
gain credit, diſplayed the power, the juſtice, 


and the pacific intentions of their reſpective 


fovereigns ; but neceiſity and intereſt dictated 
the treaty of peace, which was concluded for 
a term 


(89) Procopius repreſents tha practice of the Gothic court s "PW 
venna (Goth. I. i, c. 7.); and foreign ambaſſadors have been treated 
with the ſame jealouſy and rigour in Turkey (Buſbequius, epiſt. iii. 
p. 149. 242, &c.), Ruſſia (Voyage d'Olearius), and China (Narra- 
tive of M. de Lange, in Bell's Travels, vol, ii. p. 189—311.) 
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a term of fifty years, diligently compoſed in 


the Greek and Perſian language, and atteſted 


by the ſeals of twelve interpreters. The li- 
berty of commerce and religion was fixed and 
deſined; the allies of the emperor and the great 


king were included in the ſame benefits and 


obligations ; and the moſt ſcrupulous precau- 


tions were provided to prevent or determine 


the accidental diſputes that might ariſe on the 


confines of two hoſtile nations. After twenty 


years of deſtructive though feeble war, the 
limits ſtill remained without alteration ; and 


Choſroes was perſuaded to renounce his dan- 
gerous claim to the poſſeſſion or ſovercignty 
of Colchos and its dependent ſtates. Rich in 


the accumulated treaſures of the Eaſt, he ex- 
torted from the Romans an annual payment of 


thirty thouſand pieces of gold; and the 


ſmallneſs of the ſum revealed the diſgrace of 
a tribute in its naked deformity. In a previ- 


ous debate, the chariot of Seſoſtris, and the 
wheel of fortune, were applied by one of the 


miniſters of Juſtinian, who obſerved that the 


reduction of Antioch, and ſome Syrian cities, 
had elevated beyond meaſure the vain and 
ambitious ſpirit of the Barbarian. © You are 


« miſtaken,” replied the modeſt Perſian : 


„ the king of kings, the lord of mankind, 
„looks down with contempt on ſuch petty 


C 


* 


the Romans as the e formidable (90).“ 


Y 2 | According 


(90) The negociations and treaties between Juſtinian and Choſ- Di 


roes are copiouſſy explained by Procopius (Perfic.1. ii. e. 10. 13. 26, 
27, 28, Gothic. 1. ii. c. IT. 15.), Agathias (1, iv. p. 141, 142. ), 
and Menander (in Excerpt, Legat, p. 132—147.). Conſult Barbey- 
rac, Hiſt, des Anciens Traites, tom. ii. p. 154. 181—184. m—_ 
200, | 


acquiſitions; and of the ten nations, van- 
quiſhed by his invincible arms, he eſteems | 


3 
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According to the Orientals, the empire of 


Nuſhirvan extended from Ferganah 1 in Tran- 
ſoxiana, to Yemen or Arabia Fælix. He ſub- 


dued the rebels of Hyrcania, reduced the pro- 
vinces of Cabul and Zableſtan on the banks of 
the Indus, broke the power of the Euthalites, 


terminatedby an honourable treaty the Turkiſh 


war, and admitted the daughter of the great : 


| Khan into the number of his lawful wives. 
Victorious and reſpected among the princes of 


Aſia, he gave audience, in his palace of Ma- 


dain, or Cteſiphon, to the ambaſſadors of the 
world. Their gifts or tributes, arms, rich 


garments, gems, ſlaves, or aromatics, were 


wmbly preſented at the foot of his throne; 5 


and he condeſcended to accept from the king 
of India, ten quintals of the wood of aloes, a 

mai ſeven cubits in height, and a carpet ſoft- 

er than ſilk, the ſkin, as it was reported, of 


| 8 5 
ol che Abyſ⸗ 
finians, © ance with the Ethiopians, as if he attempted 
A. D. 522. 


finians, 


an extraordinary {ſerpent (91). 
Juſtmian had been reproached for his all- 


to introduce a people of ſavage Negroes into 


the ſyſtem of civilized ſociety. But the 
| feuds of the Roman empire, the Axumites, 
or Abyſſinians, may be always diſtinguiſhed 
from the original natives of Africa (92). The 


hand of nature has flattened the 1 5 of the 
negroes, covered their heads with ſhaggy 


wool, and tinged their ſkin with inherent and 
indelible blackneſs. But the olive com- 


plexion of the Abyſſinians, their hair, ſhape, 
and features, e mark them as a colo- 


7 


91) Ditch or, 1 Bibliot. Orient. p. 680, 631, 294, 29. 
(92) See Buffon, Hiſt. Naturelle, tom. iii. p. 449. This Arab 
caſt of features and complexion, which has continued 3400 years 

(Ludolph, 
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ny of Arabs; and this deſcent is confirmed 
by the reſemblance of language and man- 


ners, the report of an ancient emigration, 


and the narrow interval between the ſhores of 
the Red Sea. Chriſtianity had raiſed that na- 
tion above the level of African barbariſm (93): 


their intercourſe with Egypt, and the ſucceſ- 


ſors of Conſtantine (94), had communicated 
the rudiments of the arts and ſciences ; their 
veſſels traded to the iſle of Ceylon (95). and 
ſeven kingdoms obeyed the Negus or ſupreme 
prince of Abyſſinia. The independence of 
the Homerites, who reigned in the rich and 


happy Arabia, was firſt violated by an ZXthio- 
pian conqueror : he drew his hereditary 


claim from the queen of Sheba (96), and his 
ambition was fanctified by religious zeal. 
The Jews, powerful and active in exile, had 
{reduced the mind of Dunaan, prince of the 
Homerites. TRE urged him to retaliate the 


Perſe- 


(Ludolph, Hiſt. et Comment,  Ethiopic, I. i. c. 4.) in the colony 
of Abyſſinia, will juſtify the ſuſpicion, that race, as well as climate, 
muſt have contributed to form the Degroes of the adjacent and mi- 


lar regions. 

(93) The Portugueſe naillficnagics. Alvarez (Ramuſio, tom. 1, fol, 
204, rect. 274. veri,}, Bermudez (Purchas's Pilgeims, vol. ii. I. v. c. 
7. p. 1149—1188.), Lobo (Relation, &c. par M. le Grand, with 


xv Diſſertations, Paris, 1728), and Tellez (Rélatious de Theve- 
not, part iv.), could only relate of modern Abyflinia what they had 
| ſeen or invented. The erudition of Ludolphus (Hiſt. Athiopica, 


Francoſurt, 1687, Commentarius, 1691. Appendix, 1694), in 
twenty-five languages, could only add little concerning its ancient 
hiſtory. Yet the fame of Caled, or Elliſth: us, the e of 
Yemen, is celebrated in nat ona ſongs and legends, 


(94) The | vegociations of Juſtinian | with the Axumites, or A thio- 
pians, are recorded by Procopius (Verſic. I. i c. 19, 20.) and John 


Malala (tom, ii. p. 162— 65. 193—196,-, The hiſtorian of An- 
tioch quotes the original narrative of the Ambaſſadur Nonuoſus, of 
which Photius (Bibliot. cod. iii. has prelerved a curious extract, 

(95) The trade of the Axumites to the coaſt of India and Africa, 
and the ifle of Ceylon, is curiouſly n by Coſmas Indico- 
47 hy (Topograph, Chriſtian, I. ii. 132. 138, 139, 140. I, xi. p. 
83 9). 

(56) Ludelpb, Hiſt, et comment. Athiop. 1. 1. 6. 3. | 
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perſecution inflicted by the Imperial laws on 
their unfortunate brethren : ſome Roman 


merchants were injurioully treated ; and ſe- 


veral Chriſtians of Negra (97) were honour- 
ed with the crown of martyrdom (98). The 
churches of Arabia implored the protection 


of the Abyſſinian monarch. The Negus paſ- 


| fed the Red Sea with a fleet and army, de- 


Tpeir alli 
ance with 
Juſtinian, 
A. D. 533. 


prived the Jewith proſelyte of his kingdom 


and lite, and extinguiſhed a race of Princes, 


who had ruled above two thouſand years the 


ſequeſtered region of myrrh and frankincenſe. 


'The conqueror immediately announced the 
victory of the goſpel, requeſted an orthodox 
patriarch, and ſo warmly profeſſed his friend- 
ſhip to the Roman empire, that Juſtinian was 
3 by the hope of diverting the ſilk- 
trade through the channel of Abyſſinia, and 


of exciting the forces of Arabia againſt the 


Perſian king. Nonnoſus, deſcended from a 
family of ambaſſadors, was named by the em- 
peror to execute this important commiſſion. 
He wiſely declined the ſhorter, but more dan- 
gerous, road through the ſandy deſerts of 
Nubia ; aſcended the Nile, embarked on the 
Red Sea, and ſafely landed at the African 
port of Adulis. From Adulis to the royal 
city of Axume 1 is no more than ſifty league? 2 

in 


(97) The city of Negra, or Neg'ran, in Yemen, is ſurrounded 
with palm trees, and ſtands in the bigh-1 oad between Saana the ca- 
Lital, and Mecca; from the former ten, from the latter twenty 
days journey of a caravan of camels (Abulfeda, Deſcript. Arabia, 
p. 52.). 

(098) The ak et St.  Arethas, prince of Negra, and his 
three hundred and forty companions, is embelliſhed iu the Jegends of 
Metuj hreſtes and Nicephorus Calliſtus, copied by Baronius (A. D. 
522. No, 22—66, A. D. 523. No. 16—29.), and retuted with ob- 
{cure dijigence, by Paſnage (Hiſl. des Juifs, tom. Xii. I. viii. c. ii. p. 


333—248. ), Who inveſtigates the Nate of the Jews in Arabia aud 
aher, 5 | 
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in a direct line; but the winding paſſes of the 
mountains detained the ambaſſador fifteen 
days; and as he traverſed the foreſts, he ſaw, 
and vaguely computed, about five thouſind 
wild elephants. The capital, according to his 


report, was large and populous ; and the vid 
lage of Axume is {till conſpicuous by the regal 
coronations, by the ruins of a Chriſtian tem- 
ple, and by ſixteen or ſeventeen obeliſks in- 


{cribed with Grecian characters (99). But the 


| Negus gave audience in the open field, ſeated 


on a lofty chariot, which was drawn by four 


elephants ſuperbly capariſoned, and ſurround- 
ed by his nobles and muſicians. He was clad 


in a linen garment and cap, holding in his 


hand two javelins and a light ſhield ; and, al- 


though his nakedneſs was imperfectiy cover- 


ed, he diſplayed the Barbaric pomp of gold 
chains, collars, and bracelets, richly adorned 
with pearls and precious ſtones. The ambaſ- 
ſador of Juſtinian knelt ; the Negus raiſed 
him from the ground, braced Nonnolſus, 


kifled the ſeal, peruſed the letter, accepted 
the Roman alliance, and, brandiſhing his 


weapons, denounced implacable war againſt 


the worſhippers of fire. But the propoſal of 
the ſilk-· trade was eluded; and notwithſtand- 


ing the aſſurances, and perhaps the wiſhes, of 
the Abyſſinians, theſe hoſtile menaces evapo- 


rated without effect. The Homerites were 


unwilling to abandon their aromatic groves, 
70 explore a ſandy deſert, and to encounter, 
after 


99) Alvare (in Ramuſio, tom. i. fol. 219 verſ. 221 ver.) ſaw the 
flouriſhing ſtate of Axume in the year 1520—luogo molto buono e 
rande. It wasruined in the ſame century by the Turkifh invaſion, 
Ne mare than one hundred houſes remain ; but the memory of its 
paſt greatneſs is 3 by the regal coronation (Ludolph, Hiſt. et 
Comment, I. 11, c. 11. ). 
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after all their fatigues, a formidable nation 


from whom they had never received any per- 
ſonal 1 injuries. Inſtead of enlarging his con- 


queſts, the king of Æthiopia was incapable of 
defending his poſſeſſions. Abrahah, the ſlave 
of a Roman merchant of Adulis, aſſumed 


the ſceptre of the Homerites; the troops of 


Africa were ſeduced by the luxury of the cli- 


mate; and Juſtinian ſolicited the friendſhip 
of the uſurper, who honoured, with a flight 
tribute, the ſupremacy of his prince. After 


a long ſeries of proſperity, the power of 


Abrahah was overthrown before the gates of 


Mecca ; his children were deſpoiled by the 


Perſian conqueror; and the Æthiopians were 


finally expelled from the continent of Aſia. 


This narrative of obſcure and remote events 
is not foreign to the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire. If a Chriſtian power had 


been maintained in Arabia, Mahomet muſt 
have been cruſhed in his cradle, and Abyſſinia 
would have prevented a revolution which has 
changed the civil and religious ſtate of the 


world ( 1 So). 


(100) The revolutions of Yemen i in the ſixth century muſt be col- 
lected from Procopius (Perſic. I. i. c. 19, 20.), Theop anes Byzant. 
(apud Phot. cod. Ixiii. p. 80. ), St. Theophanes (in Chronograph. p. 
144, 145. 188, 189. 206, 207. who is full of ſtrange blunders), Po- 
cock (Specimen Hiſt. Arab. p. 62. 65.), D'Herbelot (Bibliot. Orien- 


tale, p. 12. 477.), and Sale's Preliminary Diſcourſe and Koran (c. 


105.). The revolt of Abrahah is mentioned by Procopius; and his 


fall, though clouded with miracles, is an hiflorical fact. 
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DO HA Pau 


Rebellion 4 Africa.—Reftoration of the Gothic 

Kingdom by Totila.—Loſs and Recovery of 

Rome. Tina] Conqueſt of Italy by Narſes— A 

1 Extinction of the Oftrogoths.—Defeat of the — 

1 Franks and Alemanni.—Laſt Victory, Diſ. 
grace, and Death of Beliſarius. Death and 


Character of Juſtinian. — Comet, ee ; 4 
and 5 A 8 * 


HE review of the nations from the Da. 

nube to the*Nile has expoſed on every 

ade the weakneſs of the Romans; and our 
wonder is reaſonably excited that they ſhould 
preſume to enlarge an empire, whoſe ancient 
limits they were incapable of defending. But 

the wars, the conqueſts, and the triumphs of 
Juſtinian, are the feeble and pernicious ef. 

forts of old age, which exhauſt the remains 

of ſtrength, and accelerate the decay of the 
powers of life. He exulted in the glorious 

act of reſtoring Africa and Italy to the repub- 

lic; but the calamities which followed the 
departure of Belifarius betrayed the impo- 
tence of the conqueror, and accompliſhed the 
ruin of thoſe unfortunate countries. 

From his new acquiſitions, Juſtinian ex- The tron- - 

xeted that his avarice, as well as pride, blesof 


Africa, 


N ſhould be richly e A e mi- A. b. 
| ; | niſter $35==545- 
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niſter of the ſinances cloſely purſued the foot- 
ſteps of Beliſarius; and as the old regiſters of 


tribute had been burnt by the Vandals, he in- 


dulged his fancy in a liberal calculation and 
arbitrary aſſeſſment of the wealth of Africa 


(1). The encreaſe of taxes, which were 
drawn away by a diſtant ſovereign, and a ge- 
neral reſumption of the patrimony or crown 


lands, ſoon diſpelled the intoxication of the 
public joy: but the emperor was inſenſible to 
the modeſt complaints of the people, till he 
was awakened and alarmed by the clamours 


of military diſcontents. Many of the Roman 
ſoldiers had married the widows and daugh- 
ters of the Vandals. As their own, by che 


double right of conqueſt and inheritance, 


they claimed the eſtates which Genſeric had | 


aſſigned to his victorious troops. They heard 
with diſdain the cold and ſelſiſli repreſenta- 


tions of their officers, that the liberality of 


Juſtinian had raiſed them from a favage or 


ſervile condition; that they were already 
_enriched by the ſpoils of Africa, the treaſure, 
the ſlaves, and the moveables of the van- 
quiſhed Barbarians ; and that the ancient and 
lawful patrimony of the emperors would be 


applied only to the ſupport of that govern- 
ment on which their own ſafety and reward 


muſt ultimately depend. The mutiny was 


ſecretly inflamed by a thouſand ſoldiers, for 
the 


(1) For the troubles of Africa, I neither have nor defire another 
vide than Procopius, whoſe eye contemplated the image, and 
whoſe ear collected the reports, of the memorable events of his 
own times. In the ſecond book of the Vandalic war he relates the 


revolt of Stozas (c. 14— 24.) the return of Beliſarius (c. 15.) the 


victory of Germanus (e. 16, 17 18.), the ſecond adminiſtration of 
Solomon (c. 19, 20, 21.) the government of Sergius (c. 22. 23.), 
of Areobindus (c. 24.), the tyranny and death of Gontharis (c. 25, 


26, 27, 28.); nor can J diſcern any ſymptoms of flattery or male vo- 


Lnce in his various portraits. : | 
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the moſt part Heruli, who had imbibed the 
| doctrines, and were inſtigated by the cler- 
* gy, of the Arian ſect; and the cauſe of 
] perjury and rebellion was ſanctiſied by the 
diſpenſing powers of fanaticiſm. The Arians 
deplored the ruin of their church, triumphant 
above a century in Africa; and they were 
juiily provoked by the laws of the conquer- 
or, which interdicted the baptiſm of their 
children and the exerciſe of all religious 4 
worſhip. Of the Vandals choſen by Beliſari: — 1 
us, the far greater part, in the honours of the 6 
E altern ſervice, forgot their country and reli- 
. But a generous band of four hundred 
obliged the mariners, when they were in ſight _ 4 
of the iſle of Letbos, to alter their courſe : | 
they touched on Peloponneſus, , 
a deſert coaſt of Africa, and boldly erected, 8 | 
on mount Avraſius, the ſtandard of indepen- | 
dence and revolt. While the troops of the 
province diſclaimed the commands of their 
ſuperiors, a conſpiracy was formed at Car- | 
thage againit the life of Solomon, who filled — _ | 
with honour the place of Belifarius ; ; and the | 
Arians had pioully reſolved to ſacriſice the | 
tyrant at the foot of the altar, during the 
awful myſterics of the feſtival of Eaſter. 
Fear or remorſe reſtrained the daggers of the 
allaſſins, but the patience of Solomon embol- 
Jena their diſcontent ; and at the end of 
ten days, a furious ſedition was kindled in the 7 
Circus, which deſolated Africa above ten | 
years. The pillage of the city, and the in- 
diſcriminate {laughter of its inhabitants, were 
ſuſpended only by darkneſs, fleep, and in- 
_ toxication : the governor, with ſeven com- 
Panions, among whom was the hiſtorian Pro- 
copius, 
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copius, eſcaped to Sicily : two thirds of the 


army were involved in the guilt of treaſon ; 
and eight thouſand inſurgents, aflembling in 


the field of Bulla, elected Stoza for their 
chief, a private. ſoldier, who poſſeſſed in a 
ſuperior degree the virtues of a rebel. Under 


the maſk of freedom, his eloquence could 


lead, or at leaſt impel, the paſſions of his 


equals. | He raiſed himſelf to a level with Be- 


liſarius, and the nephew of the emperor, by 
_ daring to encounter them in the field; and 
the victorious generals were compelled to ac- 


knowledge, that Stoza deſerved a purer cauſe 


and a more legitimate command. Vanquiſh- 


ed in battle, he dextrouſly employed the arts 


of negociation; a Roman army was ſeduced 
from their allegiance, and the chiefs who 
had truſted to his faithleſs promiſe were mur- 


dered by his order in a church of Numidia. 


When every reſource, either of force or per- 
tidy, was exhauſted, Stoza, with ſome de- 


ſperate Vandals, retired to the wilds of Mau- 
ritania, obtained the daughter of a Barbarian 
Fringe, and eluded the purſuit of his enemies, 

by the report of his death, The perſonal 


weight of Beliſarius, the rank, the ſpirit, and 


the temper of Germanus, the emperor's ne- 
phew, and the vigour and ſucceſs of the ſe- 


cond adminiſtration of the eunuch Solomon, 
_ reſtored the modeſty of the camp, and main- 


tained for a while the tranquillity of Africa. 
But the vices of the Byzantine court were felt 
in that diſtant province: the troops complain- 


ed that they were neither paid nor relieved, 


and as ſoon as the public diſorders were ſuf- 
ficiently mature, Stoza was again alive, in 
arms, and at the gates of Carthage, He fell 

in 
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104 ſingle combat, but he ſiniled in the ago- 
nies of death, When he was informed that his 


own javelin had reached the heart of his an- 
tagoniſt. The example of Stoza, and the aſ- 


ſurance that a fortunate ſoldier had been the 
firſt king, encouraged the ambition of Gon- 


tharis, and he promiſed, by a private treaty, 
to divide Africa with the Moors, if, with 
their dangerous aid, he ſhould aſcend the 


throne of Carthage. The feeble Arcobindus, 


_ unſkilled in the affairs of peace and war, 


Was raiſed, by his marriage with the niecc of 
Juſtinian, to the office of Exarch. He was 


ſuddenly oppreſled by a ſedition of the guards, 


and his abject ſupplications, which provoked | 
the contempt, could not move the pity of 
the inexorable tyrant. After a reign of thir- 


ty days, Gontharis himſelf was ſtabbed at a 
| banquet by the hand of Artaban ; and it is 
ſingular enough, that an Armenian prince, of 
the royal family of Arſaces, ſhould re-eſta- 


bliſh at Carthage the authority of the Roman 
empire. In the conſpiracy which unſheathed 
the dagger of Brutus againſt the lite of Czar, 


every circumſtance is curious and important 


to the eyes of poſterity : but the guilt or me- 
rit of theſe loyal or rebellious aflaflins could 


Intereſt only the contemporaries of Procopius, 


who, by their hopes and fears, their friend- 
ſhip or reſentment, were perſonally Sou - 5 


in the revolutions of Africa (2). 
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The country was rapidly ſinking into the Rebellion 


ſtate of barbariſm, from whence it had been of the 


Moors 


raiſed 


(2) Yet 1 muſt not refuſe him the merit of painting, in lively co- 
lours, the murder of Coutharis. One of the aſſaſſins uttered a ſen- 
timent not unworthy of a Roman patriot : If I fail,” ſaid Artaſires, 
s in the firſt ſtroke, kill me on the Tot, leſt the rack ſhould | ex- 

** tort a diſcovery of my accomplices. | 


Pater? 


— 
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raiſed by the Phcenician colonies and Roman 
laws: and every ſtep of inteſtine diſcord was 
marked by ſome deplorable victory of ſavage 
man over civilized ſociety. The Moors (3), 
though ignorant of juſtice, were impatient 
of oppreſſion: their vagrant life and bound- 
leſs wilderneſs diſappointed the arms, and 
eluded the chains, of a conqueror ; and ex- 
perience had ſhewn, that neither oaths nor 
obligations could ſecure the fidelity of their 


attachment. The victory of mount Auras 


had awed them into momentary ſubmiſſion ; 
but it they reſpected the character of Solo- 


mon, they hated and deſpiſed the pride and 
luxury of his two nephews, Cyrus and Ser- 


gius, on whom their uncle had imprudently 
beſtowed the provincial governments of Tri- 


poli and Pentapolis. A Mooriſh tribe en- 
_ camped under the walls of Leptis, to renew 


their alliance, and receive from the governor 
the cuſtomary gifts. Fourſcore of their de- 
puties were introduced as friends into the 


city; but on the dark ſuſpicion of a conſpi- 


racy, they were maſſacred at the table of Ser- 
gius; and the clamour of arms and revenge 


Was re-echoed through the vallies of mount 


Atlas, from both the Syrtes to the Atlantic 
ocean. A perſonal injury, the unjuſt execu- 


tion or murder of his brother, rendered An- 


talas the enemy of the Romans. The defeat 
of the Vandals had formerly ſignalized his va- 


lour; the rudiments of juſtice and prudence 
were till more conſpicuous ir in a Moor; and 


while 


(3) The Mooriſh wars are occaſionally introduced into the narrative 
of Procopius (Vandal, l. ii. c. 19—23. 25, 27, 28. Gothic. I. iv. c. 
17. ); and Theophanes adds ſome proſperous and adverſe events in 
the Jaſt years of Juſioign, 
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while he laid Adrumetum in aſhes, he calmly 
admoniſhed the emperor that the peace of 
Africa migit be ſecured by the recall of Solo- 
mon and his unworthy nephews. The exarch 
led forth his troops from Carthage: but, at 
the diſtance of fix days journey, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tebeſte (4), he was aſtoniſhed 
by the ſuperior numbers and fierce aſpect of 
the Barbarians. He propoſed a treaty ; ſoli- 
cited a reconciliation ; and offered to bind 
himſelf by the moſt folemn oaths. < By what 
© oaths can he bind himſelf ?? interrupted 

the indignant Moors. © Will he {wear by the 

e goſpels, the divine books of the Chriſtians? 

© It was on thoſe books that the faith of his 

„nephew Sergius was pledged to eighty of 

* our innocent and unfortunate brethren. 

< Before we truſt them a ſecond time, let us 

* try their eflicacy in the chaſtifement of per- 

* jury and tne vindication of their own ho- 

„ nour.” Their honour was vindicated in the 

held of Tebeſte, by the death of Solomon, 

and the total loſs of his army. The arrival of 
freſh troops and more ſkilful commanders, 
ſoon checked the inſolence of the Moors; 

ſeventeen of their princes were flain in the 

ſame battle; and the doubttul and tranſient 

{ſubmiſſion of their tribes was celebrated with 
laviſh applauſe by the N of Conſtantino- | 
ple. | | 


ESE, IV . a wth * 
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(4) Now Tibeſh, in the kingdom of Algiers. It is watered by 2 
river, the Sujeraſs, which falls into the Mejerda (Bagradus). Tibeſh 
is ſtill remarkable for its walls of large ſtones (like the Colifeum of 
Rome), a fountain, and a grove of walnut-trees: the country is 
fruitful, and the neighbouring Bereberes are warlike. It appears 
from an inſcription, that, under the reign of Adrian, the road from 
Carthage to Tebeſte was conſtructed by the third legion (Marmoi, 
Deſcription de l' Atrique, tom. ii. p. 442, 443. Shaw 's Travels, p. 
64, 65, 66.)- 
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ple. Succeſſive inroads had reduced the pro- 
vince of Africa to one third of the meaſure 
of Italy; yet the Roman emperors continued 
toreign above a century over Carthage, and 
the fruitful coaſt of the Mediterranean. But 
the victories and the loſſes of Juſtinian were 
alike pernicious to mankind ; and ſuch was 
the deſolation of Africa, that in many parts 
a ſtranger might wander whole days without 
meeting with the face either of a friend or an 


f f a EY enemy. The nation of the Vandals had diſ- 


appeared: they once amounted to an hun- 
dred and ſixty thouſand warriors, without 
including the children, the women, or the 
{laves. Their numbers were infinitely fur- 
paſſed by the number of the Mooriſh families 
extirpated in a relentleſs war; and the ſame 
deſtruction was retaliated on the Romans and 
their allies, who periſhed by the climate, 
their mutual quarrels, and the rage of the 
Barbarians. When Procopius firſt landed, he 


| | admired the populouſneſs of the cities and 


country, ſtrenuouſly exerciſed in the labours 

of commerce and agriculture. In leſs than 

twenty years, that buſy ſcene was converted 

into a ſilent ſolitude; the wealthy citizens 

eſcaped to Sicily and Conſtantinople; and 

the ſecret hiſtorian has confidently affirmed, 

that five millions of Africans were conſumed 

by the wars and government of the emperor 
4 Ls Juſtinian (5). 

1 abe Goth, The jealoufy of the Byzantine court had 


vived 


(5) Procopins, 3 E. 18. The ſeries of the African hiſtory 
atteſts this melancholy truth, 


4.5. 540. not permitted Belifarius to atchieve the con- 
5 queſt of Italy : : and his abrupt departure re- 
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vived the courage of the Goths (6), who re- 
ſpected his genius, his virtue, and even the 
laudable motive which had urged the ſervant 


of juſtinian to deceive and reject them. 
They had loſt their king (an inconſiderable 
loſs), their capital, their treaſures, the pro- 
vinces from Sicily to the Alps, and the mili- 
tary force of two hundred thouſand Barba- 
rians, magnificently equipped with horſes and 
arms. Yet all was not loſt, as long as Pavia 
was defended by one thouſand Goths, in- 


ſpired by a ſenſe of honour, the love of free- 


dom, and the memory of their paſt greatneſs. 
The ſupreme command was unanimouſly of- 


fered to the brave Uraias; and it was in his 
eyes alone that the diſgrace of his uncle Vi- 
tiges could appear as a reaſon of excluſion. 
His voice inclined the election in favour of 


Hildibald, whoſe perſonal merit was recom- 
mended by the vain hope that his kinſman 
Theudes, the Spaniſh monarch, would ſup- 
port the common intereſt of the Gothic na- 


tion. The ſucceſs of his arms in Liguria and 
Venetia ſeemed to juſtify their choice; but he 


ſoon declared to the world, that he was inca- 
pable of forgiving or commanding his bene- 
factor. The conſort of Hildibald was deeply 
wounded by the beauty, the riches, and the 


pride of the wife of Uraias; and the death 
of that virtuous patriot excited the indigna- 


tion of a free people. A bold aſſaſſin execut- 
Vor. u. 2 a” 


(6) In the {cond (c. 30. 6) * third books (c. I—40.), Procopius 
continues the hiſtory of the Gothic war from the fifth to the fifteenth 
year of Juſtinian, As the events are leſs intereſting than in the for- 


mer period, he allots only half the ſpace to double the time. Jor- 


nandes, and the Chronicle of Marcellinus, afford ſome collateral 
hints. Sigonius, Pagi, Muratori, Maſcou, and De Buat, are uſeful, 
and have been wes. 
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ed their ſentence, by ſtriking off the head of 
Hildibald in the midſt of a banquet : the Ru- 
gians, a foreign tribe, aſſumed the privilege 
of election; and Totila, the nephew of the 
late king, was tempted, by revenge, to deli- 


"5 ver himſelf and the garriſon of Trevigo into 
1 8 the hands of the Romans. But the gallant 
; and accompliſhed youth was eafily perſuad- 
5 ed to prefer the Gothic throne before the 


ſervice of Juſtinian; and as ſoon as the palace 
of Pavia had been purified from the Rugian 


ut uſurper, he reviewed the national force of 
wi! ſc—ive thouſand ſoldiers, and generouſly under- 
. 5 took the reſtoration of the kingdom of Italy. 

's r RR W. nv ali q | 1 ner 
1 viaories of The ſucceſſors of Belifarius, eleven generals 
WEE . e of equal rank, neglected to cruſh the feeble 
RET Ys... g 0 1 

1 A. D. and diſunited Goths, till they were rouſed 
658444, to action by the progreſs of Totila and the 
F338 reproaches of Juſtinian. The gates of Verona 
1 were ſecretly opened to Artabazus, at the head 
j V4 1 of one hundred Perſians in the ſervice of the 
= empire. The Goths fled from the city. At the 
WE: T diſtance of ſixty furlongs the Roman generals 
15} halted to regulate the diviſion of the ſpoil. 
n While they diſputed, the enemy diſcovered the 

ö real number of the victors: the Perſians were 


inſtantly overpowered, and it was by leaping 
from the wall that Artabazus preſerved a life 
which he loſt in a few days by the lance of 

a Barbarian, who had defied him to ſingle 


1 combat. Twenty thouſand Romans encoun- 
1 tered the forces of Totila, near Faenza, and 
1 on the hills of Mugello, of the Florentine ter- 
* ritory. The ardour of freemen, who fought 
1 do regain their country, was oppoſed to the 
1 languid temper of mercenary troops, who 
i 8 were even deſtitute of the merits of * 
| | and 
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and well-diſciplined ſervitude. On the firſt 
attack they abandoned their enſigns, threw 
down their arms, and diſperſed on all ſides 
with an active ſpeed, which abated the loſs, 


whilſt it aggravated the ſhame, of their de- 
feat. The king of the Goths, who bluſhed 
for the baſeneſs of his enemies, purſued with 


rapid ſteps the path of honour and victory. 


Totila paſſed the Po, traverſed the Apennine, 


_ ſuſpended the important conqueſt of Ravenna, 


Florence, and Rome, and marched through 


the heart of Italy, to form the ſiege, or rather 


the blockade, of Naples. The Roman chiefs, 
impriſoned in their reſpective cities, and accu- 
ling each other of the common diſgrace, did 
not preſume to diſturb his enterpriſe. But 
the emperor, alarmed by the diſtreſs and dan- 


ger of his Italian conqueſts, diſpatched to the 


relief of Naples a fleet of gallies and a body of 
Thracian and Armenian ſoldiers. They land- 


ed in Sicily, which yielded its copious ſtores of 
proviſions; but the delays of the new com- 
mander, an unwarlike magiſtrate, protract- 


ed the ſufferings of the beſieged; and the ſuc- 


cours, which he dropt with a timid and tardy 
hand, were ſucceſſively intercepted by the 
5 armed veſſels ſtationed by Totila in the bay of 
Naples. The principal officer of the Romans 
was dragged, with a rope round his neck, to 

the foot of the wall, from whence, with. a 
trembling voice, he exhorted the citizens to im- 
Plore, like himſelf, the mercy of the conque- 
ror. They requeſted a truce, with a promiſe 
of ſurrendering the city, if no effectual relief 


ſhould appear at the end of thirty days. In- 


ſtead of one month, the audacious Parbarian 


2 2 granted 
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granted them 7hree, in the juſt confidence that 


tamine would anticipate the term of their ca- 
pitulation. After the reduction of Naples and 


Cumæ, the provinces of Lucania, Apulia, and 
Calabria, ſubmitted to the king of the Goths. 


Totila led his army to the gates of Rome, 


pitched his camp at Tibur, or Tivoli, within + 


8 twenty miles of the capital, and calmly ex- 
horted the ſenate and people to compare the 


tyranny of the Greeks with the bleſſings of the 
Gothic reign. 


Contraſt of 
vice and aſcribed to the revolution which three years 


The rapid ſucceſs of Totila may be arty 


experience had produced in the ſentiments of 


the Italians. At the command, or at leaſt 


in the name, of a Catholic emperor, the 
pope (7), their ſpiritual father, had been torn 


from the Roman church, and ther ſtarved or 


murdered on a deſolate Hand (8). The vir- 
tues of Beliſarius were replaced by the various 
or uniform vices of eleven chiefs, at Rome, 
Ravenna, Florence, Perugia, Spoleto, &c. 
who abuſed their authority for the indulgence | 
of luſt or avarice. The improvement of the 
revenue was committed to Alexander, a ſubtle 
icribe, long practiſed in the fraud and oppreſ- 


ſion of the Byzantine ſchools ; and whoſe 
name of Pſalliction, the ſciſſars (9), was drawn 


from 


(7) Sylverius, biſhop of Rome, was firſt tranſported to Patara, in 


T1.ycia, and at length flarved (ſub eorum cuſlodia inedia confectus) 


in the iſle of Palmaria, A. D. 538. June 20 (Liberat. in Breviar. c. 
22. Anaſtaſius, in Sylverio. Baronius, A. D. 540. No. 2, 3. Pagi, 
Vit. Pont. tom. i. p. 285, 286.). Procopius (Anecdot. c. i.) ac- 
aids only the empreſs and Antonina. 
(8) Palmaris. a ſmall iſland, oppolite to Terracina and the coaſt of 


the Volfci (Cluver, Ital. Antiq. I. iti. c. 7. p. Io14.), 


(9) As the Logothete Alexander, and moſt of his evil and military 
colleagues, were either diſgraced or deſpiſed, the ink of the Anec- 


: tes (e. 4,5, 18. is ſcarcely blacker than that of the Gothic Hiſtory 


J. 111. c. 1. „ 4. 9. 205 21, Kc. ). 
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from the dextrous artifice with which he re- 
_ duced the lize, without defacing the figure, 


of the gold coin. Inſtead of expecting the 
reſtoration of peace and induſtry, he impoſed 


an heavy aſſeſſment on the fortunes of the Ita. 


Hans. Vet his preſent or future demands were 


leſs odious than a proſecution of arbitrary ri- 


| gour againſt the perſons and property of all 


_ thoſe, who, under the Gothic kings, had 
been concerned in the receipt and expenditure 
of the public money. The ſubjects of Juſtini- 


an, who eſcaped theſe partial vexations, were 
_ oppreſled by the irregular maintenance of the 


ſoldiers, whom Alexander defrauded and de- 


ſpiſed; and their haſty fallies in queſt of 


wealth, or ſubſiſtence, provoked the inhabi- 
tants of the country to await or implore their 
dehverance from the virtues of a Barbarian. 
Totila (10) was chaſte and temperate ; and 
none were deceived, either friends « or enemies, 
who depended on his faith or his clemency. 
To the huſbandmen of Italy the Gothic king 


iſſued a welcome proclamation, enjoining them : 


to purſue their important labours, and to reſt 
aſſured, that, on the payment of the ordinary 


tares, they ſhould be defended by his valour 


and diſcipline from the injuries of war. The 
ſtrong towns he ſucceſſively attacked; and as 


| ſoon as they had yielded to his arms, he de- 


moliſhed the fortifications ; to fave the peo- 


ple from the calamities of a future ſiege, to 
deprive the Romans of the arts of defence, 
and to decide the tedious quarrel of the two 


nations, 


(1e)lProcopius (1, iii. c. 2.8, &c,) does ample and willing juſtice to 
che merit of Lotila. The Roman hiſtorians, ſrom Salluſt and Tacitus, 


were happy to forget the vices of their countrymen in the contem 
plation of Barbaric virtue, 
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nations, by an equal and honourable conflict 
in the field of battle, The Roman captives 
and deſerters were tempted to enliſt in the 
| ſervice of a liberal and courteous adverſary ; 
the ſlaves were attracted by the firm and faith- 


ful promite, that they ſhould never be deli- 
vered to their maſters; and from the thou- 


ſand warriors of Pavia, a new people, under 
the ſame appellation of Goths, was inſenſibly 


formed in the camp of Totila. He ſincerely 


' accompliſhed the articles of capitulation, with. 
out ſeeking or accepting any ſiniſter advantage 
from ambiguous expreſſions or unforeſeen 


events; the garriſon of Naples had ſtipulated, 
that they ſhould be tranſported by ſea ; the 


obſtinacy of the winds prevented their voyage, 
but they were generouſly ſupplied with hor- 
ſes, proviſions, and a fate-condu to the gates 
of Rome. The wives of the ſenators, who 


had been ſurpriſed in the villas of Campania, 
were reſtored, without a ranſom, to their 


huſbands ; the violation of female chaſtity was 
inexorably chaſtiſed with death; and, in the 


ſalutary regulation of the diet of the famiſhed 
Neapolitans, the conqueror aſſumed the office 

of an humane and attentive phyſician. The 
virtues of Totila are equally laudable, whether 


they proceeded from true policy, religious 


principle, or the inſtinct of humanity : he of. 
ten harangued his troops; and it was his con- 


| ſtant theme, that national vice and ruin are 


inſeparably connected; that victory is the 


fruit of moral as well as military virtue; and 


that the prince, and even the people, are reſ- 
ponſible for the crimes which they neglect to 
puniſh. 

The 
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Ihe return of Beliſarius to ſave the countr 

which he had fubdued, was preſſed with equal 
vehemence by his friends and enemies; and 
the Gothic war was impoſed as à truſt or an 
exile on the veteran commander. An hero on 
the banks of the Euphrates, a ſlave in the pa- 
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lace of Conſtantinople, he accepted, with re- 


luctance, the painful taſk of ſupporting his 
own reputation, and retrieving the faults of 
his ſucceſſors. The ſea was open to the Ro- 
mans: the ſhips and ſoldiers were aſſembled at 
Salona, near the palace of Diocletian; he re- 
freſhed and reviewed his troops at Pola in Iſ- 
tria, coaſted round the head of the Hadriatic, 


entered the port of Ravenna, and diſpatched 
orders, rather than ſupplies, to the ſubordi- 


nate cities, His firſt public oration was ad- 


| dreſſed to the Goths and Romans, in the 


name of the emperor, who had ſuſpended for 
a while the conqueſt of Perſia, and liſtened to 


the prayers of his Italian ſubjects. He gently 


touched on the cauſes and the authors of the 


recent diſaſters ; ſtriving to remove the fear 


of puniſhment for the paſt, and the hope of 


impunity for the future, and labouring, with 
more zeal than ſucceſs, to unite all the mem- 
bers of his government in a firm league of af- 
fection and obedience. Juſtinian, his gracious 
maſter, was inclined to pardon and reward ; 

and it was their intereſt, as well as duty, to 


reclaim their deluded brethren, who had been 


| ſeduced by the arts of the uſurper. Not a man 


was tempted to deſert the ſtandard of the Go- 
thic king. Belifarius ſoon diſcovered, that he 
was ſent to remain the idle and impotent ſpec- 


tator of the glory of a young Barbarian ; and 


his own epiſtle exhibits a genuine and lively 


picture 


! 
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Italy is in the hands of the Bavhariane : the 
« Beaflured, dread fir, that the greater part 
of your troops have alr eady deſerted to the 


Goths. If the war could be atchieved by 
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ces are ſatisfied ; Beliſarius is in the midſt of 


Italy. But if you deſire to conquer, far 
other preparations are requiſite; without a 
military force, the title of general is an 
empty name. It would be expedient 
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picture of th diſtreſs of a noble mind. Moſt 


excellent prince, we are arrived in Italy, 
deſtitute of all the neceſſary implements of 
war, men, horſes, arms, and money. In 
our late circuit through the villages of 
Thrace and Illyricum, we have collected, 


with extreme difficulty, about four thou- 


ſand recruits, naked, and unſkilled in the 


* uſe of weapons and the exerciſes of the 
camp. The ſoldiers already ſtationed in the 


province are diſcontented, fearful, and diſ- 
mayed ; at the ſound. of an enemy, they 


diſmiſs their horſes, and caſt their arms on 


the gr ound. No taxes can be raiſed, ſince 


failure of payment' has deprived us of the 
right of command, or even of admonition. 


the preſence of Beliſarius alone, your with- 


light and heavy armed troops; and it is on- 


the indiſpenſable aid of a e body of. 


the e of the Huns ey 1255 2 An officer 
in 


(11) Procopius, 'S iii. c. 12. be foul of an hero is deeply im-. 


preſſed on the letter; nor can we confound ſuch genuine and 


original acts with the elaborate and often empty Tpeechcs of the By- 
zantine Mttorians. | 
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N whom Beliſarius confided was ſent from 


Ravenna to haſten and conduct the ſuccours 3 


but the meſſage was neglected, and the mef. 
ſenger was detained at Conſtantinople by an 
advantageous marriage. After his patience 


had been exhauſted by delay and diſappoint- 


ment, the Roman general repaſſed the Hadri- 
atic, and expected at Dyrrachium the arrival 
of the troops, which were flowly aſſembled 
among the ſubjects and allies of the empire. 
His powers were {till inadequate to the delive- 
rance of Rome, which was cloſely beſieged by 


the Gothic king. The Appian way, a march 
of forty days, was covered by the Barbarians ; 
and as the prudence of Beliſarius declined a 
battle, he preferred the ſafe and ſpeedy navi- 


gation of five days from the coaſt of TIS to 


the mouth of the Tyber. 
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After reducing by force, or treaty, the Rome be- 
towns of inferior note in the midland provin- ſieged by 


the Goths, 


ces of Italy, Totila proceeded, not to alſault, a. D. 546, 


but to encompaſs and ſtarve the ancient capi- May. 
tal. Rome was afflicted by the avarice, and 


uarded by the valour, of Beſſas, a veteran 


chief of Gothic extraction, who filled, with 
a garriſon of three thouſand ſoldiers, the ſpa- 
cious circle of her venerable walls. From the 


diſtreſs of the people he extracted a profitable 


trade, and ſecretly rejoiced in the continuance 


of the ſiege. It was for his uſe that the gra- 


naries had been repleniſhed : the charity of 
pope Vigilius had purchaſed and embarked an 
ample ſupply of Sicilian corn; but the veſſels 
which eſcaped the Barbarians were ſeized 
by a rapacious governor, who imparted a 


ſcanty ſuſtenance to the ſoldiers, and fold the 
remainder to the wealthy Romans. The me- 
dimnus 


. 


puſillanimous, Beſſas (12) ſold the permiſſion 
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dimnus or fifth part of the quarter of wheat, 
was exchanged for ſeven pieces of gold; fifty 
pieces were given for an ox, a rare and acciden- 
tal prize; the progreſs of famine enhanced this 
exorbitant value, and the mercenaries were 
_ tempted to deprive themſelves of the allowance 
which was ſcarcely ſufficient for the ſupport of 
life. A taſteleſs and unwholeſome mixture, in 
which the bran thriceexceeded the quantity of 
flour, appeaſed the hunger of the poor ; they 
were gradually reduced to feed on dead horſes, 
dogs, cats, and mice, and eagerly to ſnatch 
the graſs, and eyen the nettles which grew 


among the ruins of the city. A crowd of 
ſpectres, pale and emaciated, their bodies op- 


prefled with diſeaſe, and their minds with 
_ deſpair, furrounded the palace of the gover- 
nor, urged, with unavailing truth, that it 


was the duty of a maſter to maintain his ſlaves, 


and humbly requeſted, that he would provide 
for their ſubſiſtence, permit their flight, or 


command their immediate execution, Beſſas 
replied, with unfeeling tranquillity, that it 


was impoſſible to feed, unſafe to diſmiſs, and 


unlawful to kill, the ſubjects of the emperor. 


Let the example of a private citizen might 


have ſhewn his country men that a tyrant can- 
not withhold the privilege of death. Pierced 
by the cries of five children, who vainly called 
on their father for bread, he ordered them to 

follow his ſteps, advanced with calm and ſi- 


lent deſpair to one of the bridges of the Tyber, 


and, covering his face, threw himſelf head- 
long into the ſtream, in the preſence of his fa- 
mily and the Roman people. Jo the rich and 


of 


(12) The avarice of Beſſas is not diſſembled by Procopius (I. iii. 
c. 17. 20.) . He expiated the loſs of Rome by the glorious conqueſt of 
| | Patræa 
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of departure; but the greateſt part of the fu 9 
gitives expired on the public highways, or 0 
were intercepted by the flying parties of Bar- ot 


barians. In the mean while, the artful go- — if 
vernor ſoothed the diſcontent, and revived | 
the hopes, of the Romans, by the vague re- hi 
ports of the fleets and armies which were haſt. Wi 
ening to their relief from the extremities of 


the Faſt. They derived more rational com- 
fort from the aſſurance that Beliſarius had 
landed at the port; and, without numbering 
his forces, they firmly relied on the humani- 
ty, the courage, and the ſkill of their great 
%% „„ 
I.)!he foreſight of Totila had raiſed obſtacles Attempt of 
worthy of ſuch an antagoniſt. Ninety fun- 
longs below the city, in the narroweſt part of 
the river, he joined the two banks by ſtrong 
and ſolid timbers in the form of a bridge; on 
which he erected two lofty towers, manned 
by the braveſt of his Goths, and profuſely 
ſtored with miſſile weapons and engines of of- 
fence. The approach of the bridge and tow- 
ers was covered by a ſtrong and maſſy chain of 
iron ; and the chain, at either end, on the 
oppoſite ſides of the Tyber, was defended by a 
numerous and choſen detachment of archers. 
But the enterpriſe of forcing theſe barriers, 
and relieving the capital, diſplays a ſhining 
example of the boldneſs and conduct of Beli- 
ſarius. His cavalry advanced from the port 
along the public road, to awe the motions, 
and diſtract the attention, of the enemy. His 
„„ e infantry 


Patræa (Goth l. iv. c. 12.): but the ſame vices followed him from 
the Jyber to the Phaſis (c. 13.); and the hiſtorian is equally true to 
the merits and deſects of his character. The chaſtiſement which the 
author of the romance of Be/iſaire has inflicted on the oppreſſor of 
Rome, is more agree able to juſtice than to hiſtory, | 
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infantry and proviſions were diſtributed in two 
hundred large boats; and each boat was 
ſhielded by an high rampart of thick planks, 


' pierced with many ſmall holes for the diſcharge 


of miſſile weapons. In the front, two large 


veſſels were linked togetner to ſuſtain a float. 
ing caſtle, which commanded the towers of 
the bridge, and contained a magazine of fire, 


ſulphur, and bitumen. The whole fleet, which 


the general led in perſon, was laboriouſly * 
moved againſt the current of the river. The 

chain yielded to their weight, and the enemies 

who guarded.the banks were either {lain or 

ſcattered. As ſoon as they touched the prin- 

cipal barrier, the fire-ſhip was inſtantly. grap- 

| pled to the bridge; one of the towers, with 


two hundred Goths, was conſumed by the 


flames; the aſſailants ſhouted victory; and 


Rome was ſaved, if the wiſdom of Belifarius 
had not been defeated by the miſconduct of 


his officers, | He had previoully ſent orders to 


Beſſas to ſecond his operations by a timely fally 
trom the town; and he had fixed his heute- 


nant, aac, . by a peremptory command, to 


the ſtation of the port. But avarice rendered 
Beilas immoveable; while the youthful ardour 


of Haac delivered hin into the hands of a ſu- 


perior enemy. The exaggerated rumour of 


his defeat was haſtily carried to the ears of Be. 


liſarius: he pauſed; betrayed in that ſingle 


moment of his life Gans emotions of ſurpriſe 
and perplexity; and reluctantly founded a re- 
treat to ſave his wife Antonina, his treaſures, 


and the only harbour which he poſſeſſed on 
the Tuſcan coaſt. The vexation of his mind 
produced an ardent and almoſt mortal fever ; 
and Rome was left When Froteckon to the 
2 mercy 
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mercy or indignation of Totila. The conti- 


nuance of hoſtilities had embittered the nati- 


onal hatred : the Arian clergy was ignomi- 
niouſly driven from Rome; Pelagius, the 
archdeacon, returned without ſucceſs from an 
embaſſy to the Gothic camp; and a Sicilian 


biſhop, the envoy or nuncio of the pope, was 
deprived of both his hands, for daring to utter 
falſehoods in the ſervice of the church and 


| ſtate. 


Famine had linen I" ſtrength and diſci- 1 | 


pline of the garriſon of Rome. They could e 
_ derive no effectual ſervice from a dying peo- 
ple ; and the inhuman avarice of the merchant 


at length abſorbed the vigilance of the gover- 


nor. Four Iſaurian centinels, while their 


companions ſlept, and their officers were ab- 


ſent, deſcended by a rope from the wall, and 


ſecretly propoſed to the Gothic King to intro- 


duce his troops into the city. The offer was 
entertained with coldneſs and ſuſpicion ; they 


returned in ſafety ; they twice repeated their 


vilit ; the place was twice examined ; the con- 
ſpiracy was known and diſregarded ; and no 
ſooner had Totila conſented to the attempt, 


than they unbarred the Aſinarian gate, and 
gave admittance to the Goths. Till the dawn 


of day, they halted in order of battle, appre- 
henſive of treachery or ambuſh; but the 
troops of Beſſas, with their leader, had al- 


ready eſcaped; and when the king was preſſed 


to diſturb their retreat, he prudently replied, 


that no ſight could be more grateful than that 
of a flying enemy. The patricians, who 


were {till poſſeſſed of horſes, Decius, Baſilius, 
&c. accompanied the governor ; their bre- 
thren, among whom en Oreſtes, and 


Max- 
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Maximus, are named by the hiſtorian, took 


refuge in the church of St. Peter: but the aſ- 


fertion, that only five hundred perſons re- 


mained in the capital, inſpires ſome doubt of 
the fidelity either of his narrative or of his 


text. As ſoon as day-light had diſplayed the 


entire victory of the Goths, their monarch 


devoutly viited the tomb of the prince of the 
_ apoſtles; but while he prayed at the altar, 
_ twenty-five ſoldiers, and ſixty citizens, were 


put to the fword in the veſtibule of the temple. 


The archdeacon Pelagius (13) ſtood before 
him with the goſpels in his hand. O Lord, 


be merciful to your ſervant.” © Pelagius,” 
faid Totila, with an inſulting ſmile, © your 


pride now condeſcends to become a ſuppli- 


« ant.” © I am a ſuppliant,” replied the 


_ prudent archdeacon ; © God has now made 
© us your ſubjects; and, as your ſubjects, we 


« are entitled to your clemency.” At his 


humble prayer, the lives of the Romans were 
ſpared; and the chaſtity of the maids and ma- 
trons was preſerved inviolate from the paſſi- 
ons of the hungry ſoldiers. But they were 


rewarded by the freedom of pillage, after the 
moſt precious ſpoils had been reſerved for the 


royal treaſury. The houſes of the ſenators 


were plentitully ſtored with gold and ſilver; 
and the avarice of Beſſas had laboured with ſo 


much guilt and ſhame for the benefit of the 


conqueror. In this revolution, the ſons and 
EM daughters 


(13) During the long exile, and after the.death of Vigilius, the 


| Roman church was governed, at firſt by the archdeacon, and at 


length, (A. D. 555) by the pope Pelagius, who was not thought 
guiltleſs of the ſufferings of his predeceſſor, See the original lives 
of the popes under the name of Anaſtaſius ( Muratori, Script. Rer. 
ttalicarum, tom. iii. P. i. p 139, 131.), who relates ſeveral curious 
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daughters of Roman conſuls taſted the miſery 


which they had ſpurned or relieved, wander- 


ed in tattered garments through the ſtreets of 
the city, and be 


ditary manſions. The riches of Ruſticiana, 
the daughter of Symmachus and widow of 


Boethius, had been generouſly devoted to 

But the 

| Barbarians were exaſperated by the report, 
that ſhe had prompted the people to overthrow | 

the ſtatues of the great Theodoric; and the 
life of that venerable matron would have been 


alleviate the calamities of famine. 


facrificed to his memory, it Totila had not 


reſpected her birth, her virtues, and even the 


pious motive of her revenge. The next day 


he pronounced two orations, to congratulate 
and admoniſn his victorious Goths, and to re- 


proach the ſenate, as the vileſt of ſlaves, with 
their perjury, folly, and ingratitude; ſternly 
_ declaring, that their eſtates and honours were 
juſtly forfeited to the companions 'of his arms. 


Yet he conſented to forgive their revolt, and 
the ſenators repaid his clemency by diſpatching 


circular letters to their tenants and vaſlals in 
the provinces of Italy, ſtrictly to enjoin them 


to deſert the ſtandard of the Greeks, to culti- 


vate their lands in peace, and to learn from 


their maſters the duty of obedience to a Go 


thic ſovereign. Againſt the city which had 


ſo long delayed the courſe of his victories he 
appeared inexorable : one-third of the walls, 


1n different parts, were demoliſhed by his com- 
mand ; fire and engines prepared to conſume 
or ſubvert the moſt ſtately works of antiqui- 
ty; and the world was aſtoniſhed by the fatal 
decree, that Rome mould be changed into a 

| 1 Paſture 


ed their bread, perhaps 
without ſucceſs, before the gates of their here- 
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paſture for cattle. The firm and temperate 
remonſtrance of Beliſarius ſuſpended the exe- 
cution; he warned the Barbarian not to ſully 
his fame by the deſtruction of thoſe monu- 
ments which were the glory of the dead, and 
the delight of the living; and Totila was per- 
ſuaded, by the advice of an enemy, to pre- 
ſerve Rome as the ornament of his kingdom, 
or the faireſt pledge of peace and reconciliati- 
on. When he had ſignified to the ambaſſadors 
of Beliſarius, his intention of ſparing the city, 
he ſtationed an army at the diſtance of one 
hundred and twenty furlongs, to obſerve the 
motions of the Roman general. With the re- 
maainder of his forces, he marched into Luca- 
nia and Apulia, and occupied on the ſummit 
of mount Garganus (14) one of the camps of 
Hannibal (15). The ſenators were dragged in 
this train, and afterwards confined in the for- 

treiles of Campania : the citizens, with their 
wives and children, were diſperſed in exile ; 
and during forty days Rome was abandoned 

to deſolate and dreary ſolitude (16). 

Recovered The loſs of Rome was ſpeedily retrieved by 
6y Belitart- an action, to which, according to the event, 


A. D. 537, - the 
February. . | | | 


.) Mount Garganus, now Monte St. Angelo, in the kingdom 
of Naples, runs three hundred ſtadia into the Adriatic fea (Strab, 
I. vi. p. 436.), and in the darker ages was illuſtrated by the appariti- 
on, miracles, and church of St Michael the archangel. Horace, a 
native of Apulia or Lucania, had ſeen the elms and oaks of Garganus 
labouring and bellowing with the north wind that blew on that lofty 
coaſt (Carm. ii. 9. Epiſt. ii. i. 201.) 15 CES | 
(15) I cannot aſcertain this particular camp of Hannibal; but the 
Punic quarters were long and often in the neighhourhood of Arpi (T. 
Liv. xxii. 9. 12. XXIV. 3, &c.). | 


(16) Totila—Roemam ingreditur—ac evertit muros domos ali- 
quantas igni comburens, ac omnes Romanorum res in prædam acce- 
pit, hos iplos Romanos in Campaniam captives abduxit. Poſt quam 
de vaſtationem, xl aut amplius dies, Roma fuit ita deſolata, ut nemo 


ibi hominum,. nifi ( 2) beſte morarentur (Marcellin, in Chron, 
P. ©4.). ; 
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the public opinion would apply the names of 
raſhneſs or heroiſm. After the departure of 
Totila, the Roman general fallied from the 
port at the head of a thouſand horſe, cut in 


pieces the enemy who oppoſed his progreſs, 
and viſited with pity and reverence the vacant 
{pace of the eternal city. Reſolved to maintain 
a ſtation ſo conſpicuous in the eyes of mankind, 


he ſummoned the greateſt part of his troops 
to the ſtandard which he erected on the Capi- 


tol : the old inhabitants were recalled by the 


love of their country and the hopes of food ; 


and the keys of Rome were ſent, a ſecond 
time, to the emperor Juſtinian. The 


walls, as far as they had been demoliſhed 
by the Goths, were repaired with rude 


and diſſimilar materials; the ditch was 


reſtored ; iron ſpikes (17) were profuſely 
ſcattered in the highways to annoy the 


feet of the horſes; and as new gates could 
not ſuddenly be procured, the entrance was 


guarded by.a Spartan rampart of his braveſt 
ſoldiers. At the expiration of twenty-five 


days, Totila returned by haſty marches from 
Apulia, to avenge the injury and diſgrace. 


Belifarius expected his approach. The Goths 
were thrice repulſed in three general aſſaults; 
they loſt the flower of their troops ; the royal 


ſtandard had almoſt fallen into the hands of 
the enemy, and the fame of Totila ſunk, as it 


had riſen, with the fortune of his arms. 
Whatever {kill and courage could atchieve, 
Vor. VII. ' had 


(17) The tribuli are ſmall engines with four ſpikes, one fixed in 
the ground, the three others ere& or adverſe (Procopius, Gothic. J. 


iii. c. 24. Juſt. Lipſius, Poliorcetwy, I. v. c. 3.). The metaphor 

was borrowed from the tribuli (land- caltrops), an herb with a prickly 

fruit, common in Italy (Martin, ad Virgil. Georgic, 1, 153, vol. ii. 
p. 33.). | 3 
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had been performed by the Roman general : 
it remained only, that Juſtinian ſhould termi- 


nate, by a ſtrong and ſeaſonable effort, the 


war which he had ambitiouſly undertaken. 


The indolence, perhaps the impotence, of a 
prince who deſpiſed his enemies, and envied 
his ſervants, protracted the calamities of Ita- 


ly. After a long ſilence, Belifarius was com- 


manded to leave a ſufficient garriſon at Rome, 
and to tranſport himſelf into the province of 


Lucania, whoſe inhabitants, inflamed by Ca- 


tholic zeal, had caſt away the yoke of their 


Arian conquerors. In this ignoble warfare, 


the hero, invincible againſt the power of the 
Barbarians, was baſely vanquiſhed by the de- 


lay, the diſobedience, and the cowardice of 
his own officers. He repoſed in his winter 


quarters of Crotona, in full aſſurance, that 


the two paſſes of the Lucanian hills were 


guarded by his cavalry. They were betrayed 
by treachery or weakneſs; and the rapid 


march of the Goths ſcarcely allowed time for 


the eſcape of Beliſarius to the coaſt of Sicily. 
At length a fleet and army were aſſembled for 
the relief of Ruſcianum, or Roſſano (18), a 

fortreſs ſixty furlongs from the ruins of Syba- 


ris, where the nobles of Lucania had a 


refuge. In the firſt attempt, the Roman for- 


ces were diſſipated by a ſtorm. In the ſecond 
they approached the ſhore; but they ſaw the 
hills covered with archers, the landing place 
defended by a line of ſpears, and the king of 
the Goths impatient for battle. The conque- 


OT 


(18) Ruſcia: the nawale Thuriorum, was transferred to the diſtance 
of ſixty ſtadia to Ruſchianum, Roſſano, an archbiſhopric without 
ſuffragans. The republic of Sybaris is now the eſtate of the duke of 


Corigliano (Ricdeſel, Travels into _—_ Græcia and Ts p- 166 


—171.). 
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ror of Italy retired with a ſigh, and continu- 


"385 


ed to languiſh, inglorious and inactive, till 


Antonina, who had been ſent to Conſtantino- 


ple to ſolicit ſuccours, obtained, after the 
death of the — the permiſſion of his re- 
turn. 

The ſive laſt campaigns of Belifarius might 
abate the envy of his competitors, whoſe eyes 


of his former glory. Inſtead of deliverin 


Final recal 


of Beliſari- 
had been dazzled and wounded by the blaze A. 


A. 0. 848, ; 


September, 


Italy from the Goths ; he had wandered like a 
tugitive along the coaſt, without daring to | 


march into the country, or to accept the bold 
and repeated challenge of Totila. Yet in the 
judgment of the few who could diſcriminate 
counſels from events, and compare the inſtru- 
ments with the execution, he appeared a more 
conſummate maſter of the art of war, than 
in the ſeaſon of his proſperity, when he pre- 
ſented two captive kings before the throne of 


Juſtinian. The valour of Beliſarius was not 
eee, by age; his prudence was matured by 


experience, but the moral virtues of humani- 


ty and juſtice ſeem to have yielded to the hard 


neceſſity of the times. The parſimony or po- 
verty of the emperor compelled him to devi- 
ate from the rule of conduct which had de- 
ſerved the love and confidence of the Italians. 
The war was maintained by the oppreſſion of 
Ravenna, Sicily, and all the faithful ſubjects 
of the empire; and the rigorous proſecution 
of Herodian provoked that injured or guilty 
officer to deliver Spoleto into the hands of the 
enemy. The avarice of Antorina, which 


had been ſometimes diverted by love, now 


reigned without a rival in her breatt. Beliſa- 
rius himſelf had always underſtood, that rich- 


AA ; ex, , 
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es, in a corrupt age, are the ſupport and or- 
nament of perſonal merit. And it cannot be 
preſumed that he ſhould ſtain his honour for 


the public ſervice, without applying a part of 


the ſpoil to his private emolument. The hero 


had eſcaped the ſword of the Barbarians, but 


the dagger of conſpiracy (19) awaited his re- 
turn. In the midſt of wealth and honours, 
Artaban, who had chaſtiſed the African ty- 


rant, complained of the ingratitude of courts. 


He aſpired to Præjecta, the emperor's niece, 


who wiſhed to reward her deliverer; but the 
impediment of his previous marriage was al- 


ſerted by the piety of Theodora. The pride of 
royal deſcent was irritated by flattery ; and 


the ſervice in which he gloried, had prov- 
ed him capable of bold and ſanguina- 


ry deeds. The death of Juſtinian was re- 


ſolved, but the conſpirators delayed the exe- 


cution till they could ſurpriſe Beliſarius dif- 


armed, and naked, in the palace of Conſtan- 


tinople. Not a hope could be entertained of 


ſhaking his long: tried fidelity; and they juſtly 


dreaded the revenge, or rather juſtice, of the 


veteran general, who might ſpeedily aſſemble 


an army in Thrace to puniſh the aſſaſſins, and 
perhaps to enjoy the fruits of their crime. 
Delay afforded time for raſh communications 
and honeſt confeſſions : Artaban and his ac- 
complices were condemned- by the ſenate, but 
the extreme clemency of Juſtinian detained 
them in the gentle confinement of the palace, 
till he pardoned their flagitious attempt againſt 
lis 


(19) This conſpiracy is related by Procopius ( Gothic, 1. iii. c. 317, 
32.) with ſuch freedom and candour, that the liberty of the Anec- 
dotes gives him nothing to add. 
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his throne and life. If the emperor forgave 


his enemies, he muſt cordially embrace a friend 


whoſe vidories were alone remembered, and 


who was endeared to his prince by the recent 


circumſtance of their common danger. Beli- 


_ farius repoſed from his toils, in the high ſta- 
tion of general of the Faſt and count of the do- 
meſtics ; and the older conſuls and patricians 
reſpectfully yielded the precedency of rank to 
the peerleſs merit of the firſt of the Romans 
(20). The firſt of the Romans ſtill ſubmitted 


to be the flave of his wife; but the ſervitude 


of habit and affection became leſs diſgraceful 


when the death of Theodora had removed the 


baſer influence of fear. Joannina their daugh- 


ter, and the ſole heireſs of their fortunes, was 


betrothed to Anaſtaſius the grandſon, or rather 
the nephew, of the empreſs (21), whoſe kind 


interpoſition forwarded the conſummation of 
their youthful loves. But the power of Theo- 
dora expired, the parents of Joannina return- 


ed, and her honour, perhaps her happineſs, 


were facrificed to the revenge of an unfeeling 
mother, who diſſolved the imperfect nuptials 
„ pig Ke before 


(20) The honours of Beliſarius are gladly commemorated by his 
ſecretary (Procop, Goth, I. iii. c. 35. J. iv. c. 21.). The title of 
 EmTpatnyo; is ill tranſlated, at leaſt in this inſtance, by præfectus præ- 
torio; and to a military character, magiſter militum is more proper 
and applicable (Ducange, Gloſl, Græc. p. 1458, 1459.) 

(21) Alemannus (ad Hiſt. Arcanain, p. 68.), Ducange (Familiæ 


Buyzant. p. 98,), and Heineccius (Hiſt. Juris Civilis, p. 434), all 
three repreſent Anaſtaſius as the ſon of the daughter of Theodora; 


and their opinion firmly repoſes on the unambiguous teſtimony of 
Procopius (Anecdot, c. 4, 5.—6vyurpT twice repeated). And yet 
I will remark, 1. That, in the year 547, Theodora could ſcarcely 
have a grandſon of the age of puberty ; 2. That we are totally igno- 
rant of this daughter and her huſhand ; and, 3. That Theodora con- 
cealed her haſtards, and that her grandſon by Juſlinian would have 
been heir-apparent of the empire. 
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before they had been ratified by the ceremonies 
of the church (22). 

Romeagain Before the departure of Belifarius, Peruſia 
vn was beſieged, and few cities were impregnable 
A. D. 549. to the Gothic arms. Ravenna, Ancona, and 
Crotona, ſtill reſiſted the Barbarians ; 5 And 
when Totila aſked in marriage one of the 
daughters of France, he was ſtung by the juſt 
reproach that the king of Italy was unworthy 

of his title till it was acknowledged by the Ro- 
man people. Three thouſand of the braveſt 
ſoldiers had been left to defend the capital. On 
the ſuſpicion of a monopoly, they maſſacred 
the governor, and announced to > Juſtinian, by 
a deputation of the clergy, that unleſs their 
offence was pardoned, and their arrears were 
ſatisſied, they ſhould inſtantly accept the 
tempting offers of Totila. But the officer who 

ſucceeded to the command (his name was Dio- 

genes) deſerved their eſteem and conſidence; 
and the Goths, inſtead of finding an eaſy con- 
queſt, encountered a vigorous reſiſtance from 
the ſoldiers and people, who patiently endur- 
ed the loſs of the port, and of all maritime 
lupplies. The ſiege of Rome would perhaps 

have been raiſed, if the liberality of Totila to 
the Ifaurians had not encouraged ſome of their 
venal countrymen to copy the example of trea- 
ſon. In a dark night, while the Gothic trum 

pets ſounded on another ide, they filently 


opened 


2.2) The auaprupari, or Fns, of the hero in Italy and after his re- 
3 5 are mauifeſted ercpartumrz;, and moſt probably ſwelled, by 
the author of the Anecdotes (S. 4, F.). The deſigns of Antonia 
were favourcd by the JnCtuating juriſprudence of Tnttinian, On the 
law of marriage and divorce, that emperor was trocho verſatilior 
{ Heineccius, Element. Juris Civil ad Ordinem Paudect. P. iv. 
.. 233.) 
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opened the gate of St. Paul: the Barbarians 


ruſhed into the city; and the flying garriſon 


was intercepted before they could reach the 
harbour of Centumcellæ. A ſoldier trained 
in the ſchool of Belifarius, Paul of Cilicia, re- 


tired with four hundred men to the mole of 


Hadrian, They repelled the Goths ; but they 


felt the approach of famine; and their aver- 
ſon to the taſte of horſe-fleſh confirmed their 


reſolution to riſk the event of a deſperate and 
deciſive ſally. But their ſpirit inſenſibly ſtoop- 


| ed to the offers of capitulation : they retrieved 


their arrears of pay, and preſerved their arms 
and horſes, by enliſting in the ſervice of Toti- 
la ; their chiefs, who pleaded a laudable at- 
tachment to their wives and children in the 


Eaſt, were diſmiſſed with honour ; and above 


four hundred enemies, who had taken refuge 
in the ſanctuaries, were ſaved by the clemeney 


of the victor. He no longer entertained a 
with of deſtroying the edifices of Rome (23) 


which he now reſpected as the ſeat of the Go- 


thic kingdom: the ſenate and people were reſ- 


tored to their country; the means of ſubſiſ- 


tence were liberally provided; and Totila, in 


the robe of peace, exhibited the equeſtrian 


games of the circus. Whilſt he amuſed the 


eyes of the multitude, four hundred veſlels 
were prepared for the embarkation of his 
troops. The cities of Rhegium and Taren- 
tum were reduced: he paſſed into Sicily, the 


object 


(23) The Romans were till attached to the monuments of their 


| anceſtors; aud according to Procopius (Goth J. iv. c. .), the gal- 
ley of Ancas, of a ſingle rank of oars, 25 fect iv breadih, 20 un 


length, was preſerved entire in the ;.,va/-a, near Mone Peſtaceo, 
at the foot of the Aventine (Nardini, Roma Antica, I. 7it. c. „ p. 
466. Donatus, Roma Antiqua, I. iv, c. 3. p. 334.). Ent ell anti- 
quity is ignorant ot this relic, | ES 
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object of his implacable reſentment ; and the 
iſland was ſtripped of its gold and filver, of the 


fruits of the earth, and of an infinite number 


of horſes, ſheep, and oxen. Sardinia and 


Corſica obeyed the fortune of Italy ; and the 
ſea-coaſt of Greece was viſited by a fleet of 
three hundred gallies (24). The Goths were 


landed in Corcyra and the ancient continent of 


Epirus; they advanced as far as Nicopolis, the 
trophy of Auguſtus, and Dodona (25), once 


famous by the oracle of Jove. In every ſtep 
of his victories, the wiſe Barbarian repeated to 
Juſtinian his defire of peace, applauded the 


concord of their predeceſſors, and offered to 


preparati- | 
ons of Juſti- 
nian for the 


employ the Gothic arms in the ſervice of the 


empire. 


Juſtinian was deaf to the voice of peace ; but 
he neglected the proſecution of war ; and the 


N indolence of his temper diſappointed in ſome 


3 


degree the obſtinacy of his paſſions. From 
this ſalutary ſlumber the emperor was awaken- 
cd by the Pope Vigilius and the patrician Ce- 
thegus, who appeared before his throne, and 

adjured him, in the name of God and the peo- 
ple, to refume the conqueſt and deliverance of 


Italy. In the choice of the generals, ca- 


price, as well as judgment, was ſhewn. A 
fleet and army failed for the relief of Si- 
cily, under the conduct of Liberius; but 


tis 


(24) In theſe ſeas, Procopius ſearched without ſucceſs for the iſle 
of Calypſo, He was ſhewn, at Phzacia or Corcyra, the petrified 
ſhip of Ulyſſes (Odyſſ. xiii. 163.) ; but he found it a recent fabric 
of many ſtones, dedicated by a merchant to Jupiter Caſſius (1, iv. c. 
22.). Euſtathius had ſuppoſed it to be the fanciful likeneſs of a 
rock, 

(25) M. d'Anville (Memoiresde I Acad. tom, xxxii. p. 513—528. ) 
malsstes the gulph of Ambracia ; but he cannot aſcertain the ſitua- 
tion of Dodona. A country in ſight of Italy is leſs known than the 


wilds of America, 
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his want of youth and experience were 
. afterwards diſcovered, and before he touched 
the ſhores of the iſland he was overtaken by 
his ſucceſſor. In the place of Liberius the con- 
ſpirator Artaban was raiſed from a priſon 


to military honours; in the pious preſumption, 
that gratitude would animate his valour and 


fortify his allegiance. Beliſarius repoſed in 
the ſhade of his laurels, but the command of 
the principal army was reſerved for Germa- 


nus (26), the emperor's nephew, whoſe rank 


and merit had been long depreſled by the jea- 
louſy of the court. "Theodora had injured 
him in the rights of a private citizen, the 


marriage of his children, and the teſtament 
of his brother; and although his conduct 


was pure and blameleſs, Juſtinian was diſ- 
pleaſed that he ſhould be thought worthy of 
the confidence of the malecontents. The life 

of Germanus was a leſſon of implicit obedi- 
ence : he nobly refuſed to proſtitute his name 


and character in the factions of the circus : 


the gravity of his manners was tempered by 
innocent cheerfulneſs; and his riches were 
lent without intereſt to indigent or deſerv- 
ing friends. His valour had formerly tri— 
umphed over the Sclavonians of the Danube 
and the rebels of Africa : the firſt report of 
his promotion revived the hopes of the Itali- 
ans; and he was privately aſſured, that a 


crowd of. Roman deſerters would abandon, 
on his approach, the ſtandard of Totila. His 


ſecond marriage with Malaſontha, the grand- 


dau ghter | 


(26) See the adts of Germanus in the public (Vandal, 1, ii. c, 16, 


17, 18, Goth, I. iii. c. 31, 32.) and private hiſtory (Anecdot. c. 5-), 


and thoſe of his fon Juſtin, in Agathias (1. iv. p. 130, I31.). Not- 


withſtanding an ambiguous expreilion of Jornandes, fratri ſuo, Ale- 


mannus has proved that he was the ſon of the emperor's brother. 
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daughter of Theodoric, endeared Germanus 


to the Goths themſelves; and they marched 
with reluctance againſt the father of a royal 


infant, the laſt offspring of the line of Amali 
(27). A ſplendid allowance was aſſigned by 
the emperor : the general contributed his pri- 


vate fortune; his two ſons were popular and 


active; and he ſurpaſſed, in the promptitude 
and ſucceſs of his levies, the expectation of 
mankind. He was permitted to ſele&t ſome 


ſquadrons of Thracian cavalry : the veterans, 


as well as the youth of Conſtantinople and 


Europe, engaged their voluntary ſervice ; and 
as far as the heart of Germany, his fame and 


liberality attracted the aid of the Barbarians. 
The Romans advanced to Sardica ; an army 
of Sclavonians fled before their march; but 
within two days of their final departure, the 
deſigns of Germanus were terminated by his 


malady and death. Yet the impulſe which he 
had given to the Italian war ſtill continued to 


act with energy and effect. The maritime 
towns, Ancona, Crotona, Centumcellæ, re- 


ſiſted the aſſaults of Totila. Sicily was reduc- 
ed by the zeal of Artaban, and the Gothic 
navy was defeated near the coaſt of the Ha- 
driatic. The two fleets were almoſt equal, 


forty-ſeven to fifty gallies: the victory was 


decided by the knowledge and dexterity of 
the Greeks; but the ſhips were ſo cloſely 
grappled, that only twelve of the Goths eſcap- 
ed from this unfortunate conflict. They af. 
tected to depreciate an element in which they 
vere unſkilled, but their own experience 
bo confirmed 

(27 ) Conzuncta Anfclouas gens cum Amali was! ah yo adhuc 


ern. raed. gencris promittit (Jornandes, c. 60. p. 7 ). - $16 wrote 
Ravenna betore the death of Totila. 
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confirmed the truth of a maxim, that the 
maſter of the ſea will always acquire the do- 
minion of the land (28). 

After the loſs of Germanus, the nations Charateer 
were provoked to ſmile, by the ſtrange intel- re e 
ligence, that the command of the Roman ar- cunuch | 
mies was given to an eunuch. But the Nantes, 

A: D. $52. 
eunuch Narſes (29) is ranked among the few 
Who have reſcued that unhappy name from 
the contempt and hatred of mankind. A 
feeble diminutive body concealed the foul of 
a ſtateſman and a warrior. His youth had 
been employed in the management of the 

loom and diſtaff, in the cares of the houſhold, 
and the ſervice. of female luxury ; but while 
his hands were buſy, he ſecretly exerciſed the 
faculties of a vigorous and diſcerning mind. 
A ſtranger to the ſchools and the camp, he 
ſtudied in the palace to diſſemble, to flatter, 
and to perſuade ; and as ſoon as he approach- 
ed the perſon of the emperor, Juſtinian liſten- 
ed with ſurpriſe and pleaſure to the manly. 
counſels of his chamberlain and private trea- 

ſurer (30). The talents of Narſes were tried 

and improved in frequent embaſſies ; he led 

„„ 8 an 
(28) The iiid book of Procopius a terminated by the death of 
Germans (Add. l. iv. c. 23, 24, 25, 26.). 

(29) Procopius relates the whole ſeries of this ſecond Gothic war 
and the victory of Narſes (l. iv. c. 21. 26—35.). A ſplendid ſcene! 
Among the fix ſubjects of epic poetry which Taſſo revolved in his 
mind, he heſitated between the conqueſts of Italy by Betfarius and 
by Narſes (Hayley's Works, vol. iv. p. 70.}. 

(30) The country of Narſes is unknown, fince he muſt not be con- 
founded with the Perſarmenian. Procopius ſtyles him (Goth. J. ii. 
c. 13.) Baciinwy xprpartwy Texas; ; Paul Warnefrid (I. ii. c. 3. p. 
776,), Chartularius ; Marcellinus adds the name of Cubicularius. 
In an inſcription on the Salarian bridge, he is entitled Ex-con{ul, 
E x-pr:epolitus, Cubiculi Patricius ( Maſcou, Hiſt, of che Germans, l 
Xiti, c. 25.). The law of Theodoſius againſt eunuchs was obtolete 


or aboliſhed (Annotation xv. ); but the fooliſh prophecy of the Ro- 
mans ſubliſted in full vigour (Frocop. I. iv. c. 21. ). 
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an army into Italy, acquired a practical know- 


ledge of the war and the country, and pre- 
ſumed to ſtrive with the genius of Beliſarius. 


Twelve years after his return, the eunuch 
was choſen to atchieve the conqueſt which 


had been left imperfect by the firſt of the Ro- 
man generals. Inſtead of being dazzled by 
vanity or emulation, he ſeriouſly declared, 
that unleſs he were armed with an adequate 


force, he would never conſent to riſk his 


own glory, and that of his ſovereign. Juſti- 
nian granted to the favourite, what he might 


have denied to the hero: the Gothic war was 
rekindled from its aſhes, and the preparations 
were not unworthy of the ancient majeſty of 
the empire. The key of the public treaſure 
was put into his hand, to collect magazines, 
to levy ſoldiers, to purchaſe arms and horſes, 
to diſcharge the arrears of pay, and to tempt 


the fidelity of the fugitives and deſerters. 
The troops of Germanus were ſtill in arms; 
they halted at Salona in the expectation of a 
new leader ; and legions of ſubjects and allies 


were created by the well-known liberality of 
the eunuch Naries. The king of the Lom- 
bards ( 31) ſatisfied or ſurpaſſed the obliga- 


tions o 


a treaty, by lending two thouſand 
two hundred of his braveſt warriors, who 


were followed by three thouſand of their mar- 


tial attendants. Three thouſand. Heruli fought 
on horſeback under Philemuth, their native 


chief; and the noble Aratus, who adopted 


the manners and diſcipline of Rome, conduct- 
oy 1 ed 


(31) Paul Warnefrid, the Lombard, records with complacency 
the fuccour, ſervice, and honourable diſmiſſion of his countrymen— 
rezpublice Roman: adverſus zmulos adjutores ſuerant (I. ii. c. I. p. 
774. edit, Grot.). I am ſurpriſed that Alboin, their martial king, 
did not lead his ſubjects in perſon, RS 
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ed 2 band of veterans of the ſame nation. 
Dagiſtheus was releaſed from priſon to com- 


mand the Huns ; and Kobad, the grandſon 


and nephew of the great king, was conſpicu- 
_ ous by the regal tiara at the head of his faith- 
ful Perſians, who had devoted themſelves to 


the fortunes of their prince (32). Abſolute 
in the exerciſe of his authority, more abſolute _ 
in the affection of his troops, Narſes led a nu- 


merous and gallant army from Philippopolis 


to Salona, from whence he coaſted the eaſtern 
| fide of the Hadriatic as far as the confines of 


Italy. His progreſs was checked. The Eaſt 


due not ſupply veſſels capable of tranſport- 


ing ſuch multitudes of men and horſes. The 
Franks, who, in the general confuſion, had 
uſurped the greater part of the Venetian pro- 


vince, refuſed a free paſſage to the friends of 


the Lombards. The ſtation of Verona was 


occupied by Teias, with the flower of the 


Gothic forces; and that ſkilful commander 
had overſpread the adjacent country with the 
fall of woods and the inundation of waters 


(33). In this perplexity, an officer of expe- 
rience propoſed a meaſure, ſecure by the ap- 
pearance of raſhneſs; that the Roman army 
ſhould cautioufly advance along the ſea-ſhore, 
while the fleet preceded their march, and ſue- 
ceſſively caſt a aa of boats over the mouths 


of 


(32) He was, if not an impoſtor, the ſon of the blind Zames, 

ſaved by compaſſion, and educated in the Byzantine court by the va- 
rious methods of policy, pride, and generoſity (Procop. Perſic. . 
C. 23.) 

(33) In the time of Auguſtus, and in the middle ages, the whole 
waſte from Aquileia to Ravenna was covered with woods, lakes, and 
moraſſes. Man has ſubdued nature, and the land has been cu ltivated, 
ſince the waters are confined and embanked. See the learned re- 
ſearches of Muratori (Antiquitat, Italiz Medii Evi, tom i diſſert. 
xxi. p. 253, 254-), from Vitruvius, Strabo, Herodian, old charters, 
and local knowledge. 
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of the rivers, the Timavus, the Brenta, the 


Adige, and the Po, that fall into the Hadria- 
tic to the north of Ravenna. Nine days he 
repoſed in the city, collected the fragments of 


the Italian army, and marched towards Ri- 


death of 


*Forija, 


A. D. 552, 


mini to meet the defiance of an inſulting 
enemy. 


| Deſeat and 


The 1 of Narſes impelled him to 
ſpcedy and deciſive action. His powers were 


the laſt effort of the ſtate: the coſt of each 
day accumulated the enormous account; and 


the nations, untrained to diſcipline or fa- 


tigue, might be raſhly provoked to turn their 


arms againſt each other, or againſt their bene- 


factor. The fame conſiderations might have 


tempered the ardour of Totila. But he was 
conſcious, that the clergy and people of Italy 


aſpired to a ſecond revolution: he felt or ſuf- 


pected the rapid progreſs of treaſon, and he 


reſolved to riſk the Gothic kingdom on the 


chance of a day, in which the valiant would 


be animated by inſtant danger, and the diſaf- 


fected might be awed by mutual ignorance. 


In his march from Ravenna, the Roman ge- 
neral chaſtiſed the garriſon of Rimini, tra- 
verſed in a direct line the hills of Urbino, 


and re-entered the Flaminian way, nine miles 


beyond the perforated rock, an obſtacle of art 


and nature which might have ſtopped or re- 
tarded his e (34). The Goths were 


| allembled 


(34) The Flaminian way, as it is corrected from the Itineraries, 
and the beſt modern maps, by d' Anville (Analyſe de Vitalie, p. 147 
——T62.), may be thus ſtated : Rome to Narni, 31 Roman miles; 
Terni, 37 Spoleto, 75ů; Foligno, 88; Nocera, 103; Cagli 142; 
Interciſa, 157; Fellombrone. 160; Fano, 176; Peſaro, 184 3 : RI- 
MINI, 296—about 189 Engliſh miles. He takes no notice of the 
death of Totila ; but Weſleling (ltinerar. p. 614.) exchanges, for 


from Nocera, 


the field of 7. aginas „ the unknown appellation of Pranias, eight miles 
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aſſembled in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
they advanced without delay to ſeek a ſupe- 


rior enemy, and the two armies approached 


each other at the diſtance of one hundred fur- 
longs, between Tagina (35) and the ſepul- 
chres of the Gauls (36). The haughty meſ- 


ſage of Narſes was an offer, not of peace, but 
of pardon. The anſwer of the Gothic king 


declared his reſolution, to die or conquer. 
What day,” faid the meſſenger, © will you 
fix for the combat? *The eighth day,” 


replied Totila : but early the next morning he | 
_ attempted to ſurpriſe a foe, ſuſpicious of de- 


ceit, and prepared for battle. Ten thouſand 


Heruli and Lombards, of approved valour 
and doubtful faith, were placed in the centre. 
Each of the wings was compoſed of eight 


thouſand Romans; the right was guarded by 
the cavalry of the Huns, the left was covered 
by fifteen hundred choſen horſe, deſtined, ac- 
cording to the emergencies of action, to ſuſ- 
_ tain the retreat of their friends, or to encom- 
paſs the flank of the enemy. From this pro- 


per ſtation at the head of the right wing, the 


eunuch rode along the line, expreſſing by his 
voice and countenance the aſſurance of victo- 


ry 


(35) Taginæ, or rather Tadinz, is mentioned by Pliny ; but the 
biſhopric of that obſcure town, a mile from Gualdo, in the plain, was 
united, in the year 1007, with that of Nocera. The ſigns of an- 
tiquity are preferved in the local appellations, Feſſato, the camp; 
Capraia, Caprea; Baſtia, Buſta Gallorum. See Cluverius (Italia An- 
tiqua, I. ii. c. 6. p. 615, 616, 617.), Lucas Holſtenius ( Annotat. ad 

Cluver. p. 85, 86.), Guazzeſi (Differtat. p. 177-2177. a profeſſed en- 


quiry), and the maps of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate and che march of An- 


cona, by Le Maire and Magini. | | „ 

(36) The battle was fought in the year of Rome 458; and the 
conſul Decius, by devoting his own life, aſſured the triumph of his 
country and his colleague Fabius (T. Liv. x. 28, 29.). Procopins 


aſcribes to Camillus the victory of the Buſta Gallorum ; and his error 


is branded by Cluverius with the national reproach of Græcorum 
nugamenta. | 
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ry; exciting the ſoldiers of the emperor to 


5 puniſh the guilt and madneſs of a band of rob- 
bers; and expoling to their view, gold chains, 


collars, and bracelets, the rewards of military 
virtue. From the event of a ſingle combat, 
they drew an omen of ſucceſs ; and they be- 


held with pleaſure the courage of fifty ar- 


chers, who maintained a {mall eminence 
againſt three ſucceſſive attacks of the Gothic 
cavalry. At the diſtance only of two bow- 


Thots, the armies ſpent the morning in dread- 
ful ſuſpenſe, and the Romans taſted ſome 
neceſſary food, without unlooſening the cui- 
raſs from their breaſt, or the bridle from 


their horſes. Narſes awaited the charge; 


and it was delayed by Totila till he had re- 
ceived his laſt ſuccours of two thouſand Goths. 
While he conſumed the hours in fruitleſs 
treaty, the king exhibited in a narrow ſpace the 


ſtrength and agility of a warrior. His armour 
was enchaſed with gold; his purple banner 


Hoated with the wind ; he caſt his lance into 


the air ; caught it with the right hand ; ſhifted 


it to the left ; threw himſelf backwards 3 re 
covered his ſeat ; and managed a fiery ſteed 


in all the paces and evolutions of the equeſtrian 


ſchool. As ſoon as the ſuccours had arrived, 
he retired to his tent, aſſumed the dreſs and 
arms of a private ſoldier, and gave the ſignal 


of battle. 'The firſt line of cavalry advanced 
with more courage than diſcretion, and left 
behind them the infantry of the ſecond line. 


They were ſoon engaged between the horns 
of acreſcent, into which the adverſe wings had 


been inſenſibly curved, and were ſaluted from 
either ſide by the vollies of four thouſand 
archers. Their ardour, and even their diſ- 

| trels, 
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treſs, drove them forwards to a cloſe and un- 
equal conflict, in which they could only uſe 
their lances againſt an enemy equally ſkilled in 
all the inſtruments of war. A generous emu- 
lation inſpired the Romans and their Barbari- 
an allies; and Narſes, who calmly viewed 
and directed their efforts, doubted to whom 
he ſhould adjudge the prize of ſuperior brave- 
ry. The Gothic cavalry was aſtoniſhed and 
diſordered, preſſed and broken; and the line 
of infantry, inſtead of preſenting their ſpears, 
or opening their intervals, were trampled un- I 
der the feet of the flying horſe. Six thouſand | 
of the Goths were ſlaughtered, without mer- A 
cy, in the field of Tagina. Their prince, | 13 
with five attendants, was overtaken by Aſbad, 1 
of the race of the Gepidz ; © Spare the king | 
of Italy,” cried a loyal voice, and Aſbad 
ſtruck his lance through the body of Totila. 
The blow was inſtantly revenged by the faith- 
ful Goths ; they tranſported their dying mo- 
narch ſeven miles beyond the ſcene of his diſ. 
grace; and his laſt moments were not embit- 
tered by the preſence of an enemy. Compaſ- 
fon afforded him the ſhelter of an obſcure 
tomb; but the Romans were not ſatisfied of 
their victory, till they beheld the corpſe of the 
Gothic king. His hat, enriched with gems, 
and his bloody robe, were preſented to Tuſti- 
nian by the meſſengers of triumph (37). —_ 
As ſoon as Narſes had paid his devotions to Conqueſt of ['Þ 
the Author of victory, and the bleſſed Virgin, rel * 
his peculiar e (38), he e reward- 9 
VoL. VII. B b 5 ed, 0 


(37) Thecphanes, Chron. p. 193. Eil. Miſcell, 1. xvi. p. 108. 
(38) Evagrins, I. iv, c. 24. The ing iration of che Virgin re- 
vealed to 4 8 day, and the word, of battle 9 Diacon. J. ii. 


c. 3. P. 776, ). 
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ed, and diſmiſſed the Lombards. The villages 
had been reduced to aſhes by theſe valiant ſa- 


vages; they raviſhed matrons and virgins on 


_— altar ; their retreat was diligently watch- 
ed by a ſtrong detachment of regular forces, 


whopreventeda repetition of the like diſorders. 
The victorious eunuch purſued his march 


through Tuſcany, accepted the ſubmiſſion of 
the Goths, heard the acclamations, and often 
the complaints, of the Italians, and encom- 
_ paſſed the walls of Rome with the remainder 
of his formidable hoſt. Round the wide 


circumference, Narſes aſſigned to himſelf, and 


to each of his heutenants, a real or a feigned 
attack, while he ſilently marked the place of 
eaſy and unguarded entrance. Neither the 
fortifications of Hadrian's mole, nor of the 
port, could long delay the progreſs: of the 
conqueror; and Juſtinian once more received 
the keys of Rome, which, under his reign, 
had been five times taken and recovered 3 
But the deliverance of Rome was the laſt cala- 
mity of the Roman people. The Barbarian 
| allies of Narſes too frequently confounded the 
privileges of peace and war : the deſpair of the 


flying Goths found ſome conſolation in ſan- 


: guinary revenge: and three hundred youths 


of the nobleſt families, who had been ſent as 
hoſtages beyond the Po, were inhumanly ſlain 


by the ſucceſſor of Totila. The fate of the ſe- 
nate ſuggeſts an awful leſſon of the viciſſitude 
of human affairs. Of the ſenators whom To. 


tila | 


(39) Emi Tere BecineucyTog To mEuUTTOY . In the year 5 30 by 
Belifarius, in 546 by Totila, in 547 by Beliſarius, in 549 by Totila, 
and in 532 by Narſes. Maltretus had inadvertently tranſlated ſex 
tum; @ miſtake which he aſterwards retracts; but the miſchief was 


done; and Couſin, with a train of French and Latin readers, have 
fallen! into the ſnare. 
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tilahadbaniſhed from their country, fome were 


reſcued by an officer of Beliſarius, and tranſ- 
ported from Campania to Sicily; while others 


were too guilty to confide in the clemency of 


Juſtinian, or too poor to provide horſes for 


their eſcape to the ſea-ſhore. Their brethren 


languiſhed five years in a ſtate of indigence 


and exile: the victory of Narſes revived their 


hopes; but their premature return to the me- 


tropolis was prevented by the furious Goths; 
and all the fortreſſes of Campania were falncd: 
with patrician (40) blood. After a period of 


thirteen centuries, the inſtitution of Romulus 


expired; and if the nobles of Rome ſtill aſſu. 


med the title of ſenators, few ſubſequent traces 


can be diſcovered of a public council, or con- 
ſtitutional order. Aſcend fix hundred years, 
and contemplate the kings of the earth ſolicit- 


ing an audience, as the flaves or freedmen of 
the Roman ſenate (41)! 


The Gothic war was yet alive. The braveſt Defeat and 


of the nation retired beyond the Po; and Teias * . 
was unanimoufly choſen to ſucceed and re- last king of 


the Goths, 


venge their departed hero. The new king im- 
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hof 


A. D. 553, 


mediately ſent ambaſſadors to implore, or ra- March. 


ther to purchaſe, the aid of the Franks, and 
nobly laviſhed for the public ſafety, the riches 


which had been depoſited in the palace of 


Pavia. The reſidue of the royal treaſure was 
, guarded by his brother Aligern at Cumæ in 


Campania ; but the ſtrong caſtle which Totila 
had fortified, was cloſely beſieged by the arms 
B b . „ © 


(40) Compare two paſſages of Procopius (I. iii. c. 26. J. iv. c.24.), 
which, with ſome collateral hints ſrom Marcellinus and Jornandes, 
illuſtrate the late of the expiring ſenate, 
(41) See, in the example of Pruſias, as it is delivered in the ſrag- 
ments of Polybius (Excerpt. Legat. xcvii. * 927, 928.), a curious 
I of 2 royal ſlave. | 
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of Narſes. From the Alps to the foot of mount 


Veſuvius, the Gothic king, by rapid and ſe- 
cret marches, advanced to the relief of his 


| brother, eluded the vigilance of the Roman 


chiefs, and pitched his camp on the banks of 


the Sarnus or Draco (42), which flows from 
Nuceria into the bay of Naples. The river 
ſeparated the two armies; ſixty days were 


conſumed in diſtant and fruitleſs combats, and 
Teias maintained this important poſt, till he 
was deſerted by his fleet and the hope of ſub- 
fiſtence. With reluctant ſteps he aſcended the 
Laclarian mount, where the phyſicians of 


Rome, ſince the time of Galen, had fent their 
patients for the benefit of the air and the 
milk (43). But the Goths ſoon embraced a 


more generous refolution : to deſcend the hill, 
to diſmiſs their horſes, and to die in arms, 


and in the poſſeſſion of freedom. The king 


marched at their head, bearing in his right- 


hand a lance, and an ample buckler in his 
left: with the one he ſtruck dead the fore- 


molt of the aſſailants; with the other, he re- 


_ ceived the weapons which every hand was am- 
bitious to aim againſt his life. After a combat 
of many hours, his left arm was fatigued by 


the weight of twelve javelins which hung from 
his ſhield. Without moving trom his ground, 
or” 


(42) The Agaα,⁰.·f Procopius (Goth. I. iv. c. 37.) is evidently the 


Sarnus. Ihe text is accuſed or altered 5 the raſh violence of Clu- 


verius (I. iv. e. 3. p. 1156.) : but Camillo Pellegrini of Naples (Diſ- 
corſi fopra la Campania Felice, p. 330, 331.) has proved from old 


records, that as early as the year 822 that river was called the Dra- 
eontio, or Draconcello. 


(43) Galen (de Method. Medendi, 1, v. apud Cluver. I. iv. c. 35 
p. 1159, 1160.) deſcribes the lofty ſite, pure air, and rich milk, of 
mount Lactarius, whoſe medicinal benefits were equally known and 
ſought in the time of Symmachus (I. vi, epiſt, 18.) and Caſſiodorius 


(Var. xi, 10,), Nothing is now Jelt except the name of the town of 
L tere. | 
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or ſuſpending his blows, the hero called aloud 


on his attendants for a freſh buckler, but in 


the moment, while his fide was uncovered, it 


was pierced by a mortal dart. He fell : and 
his head, exalted on a ſpear, proclaimed to 
the nations, that the Gothic kingdom was no 


more. But the example of his death ſerved 


only to animate the companions who had 
ſworn to periſh with their leader. They 
fought till darkneſs deſcended on the earth. 


They repoſed on their arms. The combat was 
renewed with the return of light, and main- 
tained with unabated vigour till the evening 


D 


of the ſecond day. The repoſe of a ſecond 
night, the want of water, and the loſs of 


their braveſt champions, determined the ſur- 
viving Goths to accept the fair capitulation 
which the prudence of Narſes was inclined to 


propoſe. They embraced the alternative of 
reſiding in Italy as the ſubjects and foldiers of 


Juſtinzan, or departing with a portion of their 
private wealth, in ſearch of ſome independent 


country (44). Yet the oath of fidelity or 
exile was alike rejected by one thouſand Goths, 


who broke away before the treaty was ſigned, 
and boldly effected their retreat to the walls 


of Pavia. The ſpirit, as well as the ſituation 


of Aligern, prompted him to imitate rather 
than to bewail his brother : a ſtrong and dex- 


trous archer, he tranſpierced with a ſingle ar- 


row the armour and breaſt of his antagoniſt ; 


and 


(44) Buat (tom, xi. p. 2, &c.) conveys to his favourite Pavaria 
this remnant of Goths, who by others are buried in the mountains of 
Uri, or reſtored to their native iſle of Gothland (Maicou, Annot. 
ATL. ), | | X | 


0 
Mt 
y 


Franks and 


Alamanni, A feeble youth, the grandſon of Clovis, reign- 
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and his military conduct defended Cumæ (45) 
above a year againſt the forces of the Romans. 
Their induſtry had ſcooped the Sibyll's cave 
(46) into a prodigious mine; combuſtible 
materials were introduced -to conſume the 
temporary props : the wall and the gate of 
Cumaz ſunk in the cavern, but the ruins form- 
ed a deep and inacceſſible precipice. On the 

fragment of a rock, Aligern ſtood alone and 
unſhaken, till he calmly ſurveyed the hopeleſs 

condition of his country, and judged it more 
honourable to be the friend of Narſes than the 
ſlave of the Franks. After the death of Teas, 
the Roman general ſeparated his troops to re- 

duce the cities of Italy; Lucca ſuſtained a 
long and vigorous ſiege; and ſuch was the 
humanity or the prudence of Narſes, that the 
repeated perfidy of the inhabitants could not 
provoke him to exact the forfeit lives of their 
hoſtages. Theſe hoſtages were diſmiſſed in 
ſafety; and their grateful zeal at length ſubdu- 
ed the obſtinacy of their countrymen (47). 


$ovaſion of Before Lucca had ſurrendered, Italy was 


raly by tn Over whelmed by a new deluge of Barbarians. 


A. D. 583, 
Auguſt. 


ed over the Auſtraſians or oriental Franks. 
5 The 


(45) I leave Scaliger (Animadverſ. in Euſeb. p. 59.) and Salmaſius 
{i-xerciat, Elinian, p. 5 T, $2.) to quarrel about the origin of Cumæ, 
the oldeſt of the Greek colonies in Italy (Strab, I. v. p. 372. 

Velleius Paterculus, J. i. c. 4,), already vacant in. Juvena]'s time 
(Satir, 11',), and now in ruins, . | 
(46) Agathias (I. i. c. 21.) ſettles the Sibyll's cave under the wall 
of Cumæ: he agrees with Servius (ad l. vi. Aneid.); nor can I 
perceive why their opinion ſhould be rejected by Heyne, the ex- 
cellent editor of Virgil (tom. ii. p. 650, 65 1.). In urbe media ſe- 
ereta religio! But Cumæ was not yet built; and the lines (I. vi. 96, 
97.) would become ridiculous, if Æneas were actually in a Greek 
city. EFT _ 

(47) There is ſome difficulty in connecting the [35th chapter of 
the ivth book of the Gothic War of Procopius with the firſt book of 

| | the 
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The guardians of Theobald entertained with 


coldneſs and reluctance the magnificent pro- 
miles of the Gothic ambaſladors. But the 


ſpirit of a martial people outſtripped the timid 
counſels of the court : two brothers, Lothaire 


and Buccelin (48), the dukes of the Alaman- 


ni, ſtood forth as the leaders of the Italian 


war ; and ſeventy-five thouſand Germans de- 


ſcended in the autumn from the Rhætian 
Alps into the plain of Milan. The vanguard 


of the Roman army was ſtationed near the 


Po, under the conduct of Fulcaris, a bold 


Herulian, who raſhly conceived, that perſo- 


nal bravery was the ſole duty and merit of a 
commander. As he marched without order 


or precaution along the Amilian way, an am- 


oj buſcade of Franks ſuddenly roſe from the am- 


phitheatre of Parma: his troops were ſurpri- 
ſed and routed ; but their leader refuſed to 


fly ; declaring to the aſt moment, that death 


was leſs terrible than the angry countenance 


of Narſes, The death of Fulcaris, and the re- 
treat of the ſurviving chiefs, decided the fluc- 


tuating and rebellious temper of the Goths ; 
they flew to the {ſtandard of their deliverers, 


and admitted them into the cities which ſtill 
reſiſted the arms of the Roman general. The 
conqueror of Italy opened a free paſlage to the 
irreſiſtible torrent of Barbarians. They paſſed 
under the walls of Ceſena, and anſwered 
by threats and 12 oaches the advice of 
Aligern, 


the hiſtory of Agathias, We muſt now relinquiſh a ſtateſman and 
ſoldier, to attend the footſteps of a pot and rhetorician (J. i. p. 11. 
I. ii. p. 51. edit. Louvre.) 

(48) Among the fabulous exploits of Buccelin, ke diſcomfited and 
flew Belilarius, ſubdued Italy and Sici/ ſy, &c, See, in the Hilterians 
of France, Gregory of Tours (tom. iii. I. il. c. 32. p 203z), and 
Aimoin (tom, iii. I. 11, de Geſtis Francorum, c. 23, P. 59. ). | | 
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Aligern, that the Gothic treaſures could 
no longer repay the labour of an inva- 
fion. Two thouſand Franks were deſtroy- 
ed by the ſkill and valour of Narſes him- 


felt, who fallied from Rimini at the head 
of three hundred horſe, to chaſtiſe the 


licentious rapine of their march. On the 


confines of Samnium, the two brothers di- 
vided their forces. With the right wing, 


Buccelin aſſumed the ſpoil of e 


Lucania, and Bruttium; with the left, Lo- 
thaire accepted the plunder of Apulia 
and. Calabria. They followed the coaſt of 


the Mediterranean and the Hadriatic, as far 
as Rhegium and Otranto, and the extreme 
lands of Italy were the term of their de- 
ſtructive progreſs. The Franks, who were 
Chriſtians and Catholics, contented them- 


ſelves with ſimple pillage and occaſional mur- 


der. But the churches which their piety. 


had ſpared, were ſtripped by the ſacrile- 


gious hands of the Alamanni, who facri- 
ficed horſes heads to their native deities 


of the woods and rivers (49); they melt- 


ed or profaned the conſecrated veſſels, and 


the ruins of ſhrines and altars were ſtained: 


with the blood of the faithful. Buccelin was 


actuated by ambition, and Lothaire by ava- 


rice. The former aſpired to reſtore the Go- 
thic kingdom : the latter, after a promiſe to 


8 | 


(49) Agathias notices their ſuperſtition in a philoſophic tone (l. i. 
T. I8.), At Zug, in Switzerland, idolatry ſtill prevailed in the 
year 613: St, Columban and St. Gall were the apoſtles of that rude 
country ; and the latter founded an hermitage, which has ſwelled 
into an eccleſiaſtical principality and a Populous city, the (eat of 


freedom and commerce, 
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his tether of ſpeedy ſuccours, returned by 


the ſame road to depoſit his treaſure beyond 


the Alps. The ſtrength of their armies was 
already waſted by the change of climate and 


contagion of diſeaſe: the Germans revelled 
in the vintage of Italy; and their own intem- 
perance avenged in ſome degree the miſeries ve; 5 


aà defenceleſs people. 
At the entrance of the ſpring, the Imperial pe 
troops, who had | ren the cities, aſſembled 
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to the number of eighteen thouſand men, in manni by 


the neighbourhood of Rome. Their winter 
hours had not been confumed in idleneſs. B 
the command, and after the example of Nar- 


tes, they repeated each day their military exer- 
ciſe on foot and on horſeback, accuſtomed 
their ear to obey the ſound of the trumpet, 
and practiſed the ſteps and evolutions of the 
Poyrrhic dance. From the ſtreights of Sicily, 
Buccelin, with thirty thouſand Franks and 
Alamanni, ſlowly moved towards Capua, 


occupied with a wooden tower the bridge of 
Caſilinum, covered his right by the ſtream 


of the Vulturnus, and ſecured the reſt of his 
encampment, by a rampart of ſharp ſtakes, 
and a circle of waggons, whoſe wheels were 
buried in the earth. He impatiently expect- 


ed the return of Lothaire; ignorant, alas! 
that his brother could never return, and that 
the chief and his army had been {wept away 


by a firange diſeaſe (50) on the banks of the 
| lake Benacus, between Trent and Verona. 


The 


* 


(Ic) See the death of Lothaire in Agathias (1, ii. p. 38.) and Paul 
Warynefrid, ſurnamed Diaconus (I. ii. c. 3. p. 775.). The Greek 
makes him rave and tear his Net, He had plundercd churches. 


Narſes, 


A. D. 554» 


— 1 8 n as; 
l : kt SY. - — 
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The banners of Narſes ſoon approached the 
Vulturnus, and the eyes of Italy were anxiouſ- 
ly fixed on the event of this final conteſt. 
Perhaps the talents of the Roman general were 
moſt conſpicuous in the calm operations which 
precede the tumult of a battle. His ſkilful 
movements intercepted the ſubſiſtence of the 

Barbarian, deprived him of the advantage of 


the bridge and river, and in the choice of the 
ground and moment of action, reduced him 
to comply with the inclination of his enemy. 
On the morning of the important day, when 


the ranks were already formed, a ſervant, for 
ſome trivial fault, was killed by his maſter, one 
of the leaders of the Heruli. The juſtice or 
paſſion of Narſes was awakened ; he ſummon- 


ed the offender to his preſence, and without 
liſtening to his excuſes, gave the ſignal to the 


miniſter of death. If the cruel maſter had not 
infringed the laws of his nation, this arbitrary 
execution was not leſs unjuſt, than 1t appears 


to have been imprudent. The Heruli felt the 


indignity ; they halted : but the Roman ge- 
neral, without ſoothing their rage, or expect- 
ing their reſolution, called aloud, as the trum- 


pets ſounded, that unleſs they haſtened to 
_ occupy their place, they would loſe the ho- 


nour of the victory. His troops were diſ- 
poſed ( 51)in a long front, the cavalry on 
the wings; in the centre, the heavy-armed 
foot; the archers and lingers in the rear. 
The Ger mans advanced in a ſharp pointed 


Con, 


(51) Pere Daniel{ Hitt, de la Milice Frangoiſe, tom, 1, p. 1531. 
has exhibited a a repreſentation of this battle, ſomewhat in the 


manner of the Chevalier Folard, the once famous editor of Polybius, 


who faſhioned to his on habits and opinions all the military operati- 
ans of antvuity, 
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column, of the form of a triangle or ſolid 


wedge. They pierced the feeble centre of 
Narſes, who received them with a ſmile into 


the fatal ſnare, and directed his wings of ca- 
valry inſenſibly to wheel on their flanks and 
encompaſs their rear. The hoſt of the Franks 


and Alamanni conſiſted of infantry : a ſword 


and buckler hung by their ſide, and they uſed 


as their weapons of offence, a weighty hatch- 


et, and a hooked javelin, which were only 
formidable in cloſe combat, or at a ſhort dy- 


tance. The flower of the Roman archers, on 


horſeback, and in complete armour, ſkir- 


miſhed without peril round this immoveable 


Phalanx; ſupplied by active ſpeed the deficien- 


cy of number; and aimed their arrows againſt 


a crowd of Barbarians, who, inſtead of a cui- 
raſs and helmet, were covered by a looſe gar- 


ment of fur or linen. They pauſed, they 


trembled, their ranks were confounded, and 
in the deciſive moment the Heruli, preferring 


glory to revenge, charged with rapid violence 
the head of the column. Their leader, Sind- 


bal, and Aligern, the Gothic prince, deſerved = 
the prize of ſuperior valour; and their exam- 


ple incited the victorious troops to atchieve 
with Words and ſpears the deſtruction of the 
enemy. Buccelin, and the greateſt part of 
his army, periſhed on the field of battle, in 
the waters of the Vulturnus, or by the hands 
of the enraged peaſants: but it may ſeem in- 
credible, that a victory (52), which no more 


than 


(52) Avathias (I. ii p. 47.) has produced a Greek epipram of 


lines on this victory of Narſes, which is favourably compared to 
the battle of Marathon an Plata, The chief difference is indeed 


in their confequences—ſo trivial in the es inſtance—ſo Perma- 
nent and glorious 1 in the latter. 
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than five of the Alamanni Weed could be 


purchaſed with the loſs of fourſcore Romans. 
Seven thouſand Goths, the relics of the war, 
defended the fortreſs of Campſa till the enſu- 


ing ſpring; and every meſſenger of Narſes 


announced the reduction of the Italian cities, 


Settlement 
of Italy, 

KA. . 
554568. 


whoſe names were corrupted by the igno- 


rance or vanity of the Greeks (53). After the 


battle of Caſilinum, Narſes entered the capi- 
tal; the arms and treaſures of the Goths, the 
Franks, and the Alamanni, were diſplay- 


ed; his ſoldiers, with garlands in their hands, 
chanted the praiſes of the conqueror; and 
Rome, for the laſt time, beheld the ſemblance 
of a triumph. 

After a reign of ſixty years, the throne of 


the Gothic kings was filled by the Exarchs of 


Ravenna, the repreſentatives in peace and war 


of the emperor of the Romans. Their juriſ- 


_ diction was ſoon reduced to the limits of a 
narrow province: but Narſes himſelf, the firſt 
and moſt powerful of the Exarchs, adminiſter- 
ed above fifteen years the entire kingdom of 
Italy. Like Beliſarius, he had deſerved the 


honours of envy, calumny, and diſgrace : but - 


the favourite eunuch ſtill enjoyed the confi- 


dence of Juſtinian, or the leader of a victori- 
ous army awed and reprefled the ingratitude 
of a timid court. Yet it was not by weak and 
miſchievous indulgence that Narſes ſecured the 
attachment of his troops. Forgetful of the 
paſt, and regardleſs of the future, they abuſ- 


ed the preſent hour of proſperity and peace. 


The cities of Italy reſounded with the noiſe of 


drinking 


6 9 The Beroia and Brincas of 8 or his mast rde (p. 
201.) muſt be read or underſtood Verona and Brixia. 
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drinking and dancing: the ſpoils of victory 


were waſted in ſenſual pleaſures ; and nothing 


(ſays Agathias) remained, unleſs to exchange 
their ſhields and helmets for the ſoft lute and 


the capacious hogſhead (54). In a manly 


oration, not unworthy of a Roman cenſor, 


the eunuch reproved theſe diſorderly vices, 
which ſullied their fame and endangered their 
ſafety. The ſoldiers bluſhed and obeyed : 
_ diſcipline was confirmed, the fortifications | 


were reſtored ; a duke was ſtationed for the 


defence and military command of each of 
the principal cities (55); and the eyes of Nar- 


ſes pervaded the ample proſpect of Calabria to 


the Alps. The remains of the Gothic nation 

evacuated the country, or mingled with the 
people: the Franks, inſtead of revenging the 
death of Buccelin, abandoned, without a 


_ ſtruggle, their Italian conqueſts: and the rebelli- 


ous Sindbal, chief of the Heruli, was ſubdued, 
taken, and hung on alofty gallows by the in- 


flexible juſtice of the Exarch (56). The civil 
ſtate of Italy, after the agitation of a long 
tempeſt, was fixed by a pragmatic ſanction, 


which the emperor promulgated at the requeſt 
of the pope. Juſtinian introduced his own ju- 


riſprudence into the ſchools and tribunals of 


i | the 


(54) EAimeTo yap cijadi, aur UTI afphiTrpias Tag ach TUX M 
Ta Kpayn ajepopewg ouvy ras BapBeity amodoggu ( Agathias, I. ii. 48.). In 
the firſt ſcene of Richard III. our Engliſh poet has beautifully enlarged 
on this idea ; for which, however, he was not indebted to the By- 
zantine hiſtorian. bo | 


| (55) Maffei has proved (Verona Illuſtrata, P. i. 1. x, p. 257. 289.), 


againſt the common opinion, that the dukes of Italy were inſtituted 
before the conqueſts of the Lombards by Narſes himſelf. In the Prag- 
matic Sanction (No. 23.), Jultinian reſtrains the judices mili- 
tares. 5 8 

(. ,56) See Paulus Diaconus, 1. iii. c. 2. p. 776, Menander (in Ex- 
cerpt. Legat. p. 133.) mentions ſome riſings in Italy by the Franks, 
age Theophanes (p. 201.) hints at ſome Gothic rebellions, 
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the Weſt: he ratified the acts of Theodoric 


and his immediate ſucceſſors, but every deed 


was reſcinded and abohſhed, which force had 


extorted, or fear had ſubſcribed, under the 
uſurpation of Totila. A moderate theory was 


framed to reconcile the rights of property with 


the ſafety of preſcription, the claims of the 
Nate with the poverty of the people, and the 


pardon of offences with the intereſt of virtue 


and order of fociety. Under the Exarchs of 


Ravenna, Rome was degraded to the ſecond 


rank. Yet the ſenators were gratihed by the 


permiſſion of viſiting their eſtates in Italy, and 


of approaching without obſtacle the throne of 
_ Conſtantinople : the regulation of weights and 
meaſures as delegated to the pope and ſenate ; " 
and the ſalaries of lawyers and phyſicians, 


of orators and grammarians, were deſtined to 


| Preſerve or rekindle the light of ſcience in the 


ancient capital. Juſtinian might dictate be- 
nevolent edicts (57), and Narſes might ſecond 
his wiſhes by the reſtoration of cities, and 
more eſpecially of churches. But the power 


of kings is moſt effectual to deſtroy: and the 
twenty years of the Gothic war had conſum- 
mated the diſtreſs and depopulation of Italy. 


As early as the fourth campaign, under the 


diſcipline of Belifarius himſelf, fifty thouſand. 
| Jabourers died of hunger (5 8) in the narrow 


region 


(57 The pol Sanction of Juſtinian, which codoces and re- 
gulates the civil ſtate of Italy, conſiſts of xxvii articles: it is dated 
Auguit 15, A. D. 554; is addreſſed to Narſes, V. J. Præpoſitus 


Sacri Cubiculi, and to ei en Pr-»feQtus Prætorio Italig; and 


has been preſerved by Julian Anteceſſor, and in the Corpus Juris 
Civilis, after the novels and edicts of Juſtiuian, Juſtin, and 

Tiberius. 
(58) A ſtill greater number was s conſumed by famine in the Gathern 
provinces, without (e che lonian gulph. Acorns were uſed ba 
tne 
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region of Picenum (59); and a ſtrict inter- 
pretation of the evidence of Procopius would 

_ {well the loſs of Italy above the total ſum of 
her preſent inhabitants (60). 

I defire to believe, but I dare not aflirm, ee e 
chat Belifarius ſincerely rejoiced in the tri- 1 
umph of Narſes. Vet the conſciouſneſs of A. b. 559- 
his own exploits might teach him to eſteem 
without jealouſy the merit of a rival; 
and the repoſe of the aged warrior was 
crowned by a laſt victory which faved the ö 
emperor and the capital. The Barbarians =_ 

Who annually viſited the provinces of Europe 
were leſs diſcouraged by ſome accidental de- 
feats, than they were excited by the double 
hope of ſpoil and of ſubſidy. In the thirty-ſe- 
cond winter of Juſtaman' s reign, the Danube 
was deeply frozen : Zabergan led the caval- 
ry of the Bulgarians, and his ſtandard 
was followed by a promiſcuous multitude 
of Sclavonians. The ſavage chief paſſed with- 
out oppoſition the river and the mountains, 
ſpread his troops over Macedonia and Thrace, 
and advanced with no more than ſeven thou- 
ſand horſe to the long walls which ſhould 
have defended the territory of Conſtantino- 


ple. 


WS place of bread. raids: had be a deſerted orphan ſuckled 
by a ſhe-goat. Seventeen paſſengers were lodged, murdered, and 


eaten, by two women, who were detected and ſlain by the eigh- 
teenth, &c. | 


(59) Quinta regio Piceni eſt; quondam uberrimæ multitudinis, 
ccelx millia Picentium in fidem P. R. venerc (Plin. Hiſt. Natur, iii. 
18.). In the time of Veſpaſian, this ancient population was rere 
diminiſhed. | 
. (60) Perhaps fifteen or fixteen millions, Procopius . c, 
18.) computes that Africa loſt five millions, that Italy was thrice as 
extenſive, and that the depopulation was in a larger proportion, 


But this reckoning i 15 inflamed by paſſion, and clouded with uncer- 
tainty, 
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ple. But the works of man are impotent 


againſt the aſſaults of nature: a recent earth- 


quake, had ſhaken the foundations of the 


Wall; and the forces of the empire were em- 


ployed on the diſtant frontiers of Italy, 


Africa, and Perſia, The ſeven ſchools (61), 


or companies of the guards or domeſtic troops, 


had been augmented to the number of five 
| thouſand ſive hundred men, whoſe ordinary 
ſation was in the peaceful cities of Aſia. But 
the places of the brave Armenians were in- 


ſenſibly ſupplied by lazy citizens, who pur- 
chaſed an exemption from the duties of civil 


life, without being expoſed to the dangers of 


military ſervice. - Of ſuch ſoldiers, few could 


be tempted to ſally from the gates; and none 
could be perſuaded to remain 1n, the field, 
unleſs they wanted ſtrength and ſpeed to 
_ eſcape from the Bulgarians. The report of 
the fugitives exaggerated the numbers and 


tierceneſs of an enemy, who had polluted 
holy virgins, and abandoned new-born in- 


fants to the dogs and vultures; a crowd of 


ruſtics, imploring food and protection, en- 


creaſed the conſternation of the city, and the 


tents of Zabergan were pitched at the diſtance 
of twenty miles (62), on the banks of a ſmall 


river, which encircles Melanthias, and after- 


wards 


(61) In the decay of theſe military ſchools, the ſatire of Procopivs 


(Anecdot. c. 24. Aleman. p. 102, 103.) is confirmed and illuſtrat- 


ed by Agathias (1, v. p. 159. ), who cannot be rejected as an hoſtile 
witneſs. | 

(62) The diſtance from Conſtantinople to Melanthias, Villa Cæſa- 
riana (Ammian. Marcellin. xxx. II.), is variouſly fixed at 102 or 
104 ſtadia (Suidas, tom. ii. p. 522, 523. Agathias, I. v. p. I 58.) | 
or xviii or xix miles (Itineraria, p. 138. 230. 323. 332. and Weſſe 
ing's Obſervations). The firſt xii miles, as far as Rhegium, were 


paved by Juſtinian, who built a bridge over a moraſs or gullet be- 


tween a lake and the ſea (Procop. de Edif, I. iv. c. 8.). 
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wards falls into the Propontis (63). Juſtinian 


trembled : and thoſe who had only ſeen the 


emperor in his old age, were pleaſed to ſup- 
poſe, that he had 4% the alacrity and vigour 
of his youth. By his command, the veſlels 


— vole. and Diver. were removed from the 


U 1 in the neighbourhood, and even the 


fuburbs, of Conſtantinople : the ramparts 


were lined with trembling ſpectators : the 


golden gate was crowded with uſeleſs gene- 


rals and tribunes, and the ſenate ſhared the 


fatigues and the wares of the popu- 
1 


But the ey eyes of the: prince oy? people Were Laſt victo- 


dire ted to a feeble veteran, who was com- 


pelled by the public danger, to reſume the ar- 


mour in which he had entered Carthage and 


defended Rome. The horſes of the royal 
ſtables, of private citizens, and even of the 


circus, were haſtily collected; the emulation 


of the old and young was rouſed by the name 
of Belifarius, and his firſt encampment was 


in the preſence of a victorious enemy. His 
prudence, and the labour of the friendly pea- 
ſants, ſecured, with a ditch and rampart, the 


repoſe of the night: innumerable fires, and 
clouds of duſt, were artfully contrived to 
magnify. the opinion of his ſtrength: his ſol- 


diers ſuddenly paſſed from deſpondency to 


preſumption; and, while ten thouſand voices 


demanded the battle, Beliſarius diſſembled 
his knowledge, that in the hour of trial he 


muſt depend on the firmneſs of three hun- 
Vor. 125 C * RT dred 


(63) The Argra (roche Mela, 1 ii. c. 2. p. 169. edit. Vo). 
At the river's mouth, a town or caſtle of the ſame name was fortified 
by Juſtinian (Procop. de Edif. I. iv. c. 2. Itinerar. p. 570. and Wet- 
ſeling). | | 
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dred veterans. The next morning, the Bul- 


garian cavalry advanced to the charge. But 


they heard the ſhouts of multitudes, they be- 


held the arms and diſcipline of the front; 


they were aſſaulted on the flanks by two am- 
buſcades which roſe from the woods; their 
foremoſt warriors fell by the hand of the aged 


hero and his guards; and the ſwiftneſs of 
their evolutions was rendered uſeleſs by the 
cloſe attack and rapid purſuit of the Romans. 
In this action (ſo ſpeedy was their flight) the 
Bulgarians loſt only four hundred horſe ; but 


Conſtantinople was ſaved ; and Zabergan, 


who felt the hand of a maſter, withdrew to a 


reſpectful diſtance. But his friends were nu- 


merous in the councils of the emperor, and 
Beliſarius obeyed with reluctance, the com- 
mands of envy and Juftinian, which forbade 


him to atchieve the deliverance of his coun- 
try. On his return to the city, the people, 


till conſcious of their danger, accompanied 


his triumph with acclamations of; Joy and gra- 


titude, which were imputed as a crime to the 
victorious general. But when he entered the 
palace, the courtiers were ſilent, and the em- 


peror after a cold and thankleſs embrace, diſ- 
miſſed him to mingle with the train of ſlaves. 


Let ſo deep was the impreſſion of his glory 


on the minds of men, that Juſtinian, in the 
ſeventy-feventh year of his age, was encou- 


raged to advance near forty miles from the 


capital, and to infpect in perſon the reſtora- 
tion of the long wall. The Bulgarians waſt- 
ed the ſummer in the plains of Thrace; but 
they were inclined to peace by the failure of 
their raſh attempts on Greece and the Cherſo- 


neſus. A menace of killing their priſoners 


quickened 
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quickened the payment of heavy ranſoms ; ; 
and the departure of Zabergan was haſtened 
by the report, that double-prowed veſſels were 
built on the Danube to intercept his pallage. 
The danger was ſoon forgotten; and a vain 
queſtion, whether their ſovereign had ſhewn 
more wiſdom or weakneſs, amuſed the idle- 
neſs of the city (64). | 
About two years after the laſt victory of made 
= Belifarius, the emperor returned from a Thra- fea, 
clan journey of health, or buſineſs, or devo- 4: P, 56r. ö 
tion. Juſtinian was afllicted by a pain in his 1 
head; and his private entry countenanced —— 
the rumour of his death. Before the third 401 
hour of the day, the bakers ſhops were plun- 
dered of their bread, the houſes were ſhut, 
and every citizen, with hope or terror, pre- 
pared for the impending tumult. The ſena- 
tors themſelves, fearful and ſuſpicious, were 
convened at the ninth hour; and the præfect 
received their commands to viſit every quar- 
ter of the city, and proclaim a general illu⸗ 
mination for the recovery of the emperor's 
health. The ferment ſubſided; but every 
accident betrayed the impotence of the go- 
vernment and the factious temper of the peo- 
ple: the guards were diſpoſed to mutiny as 
often as their quarters were changed or their 
pay was withheld : the frequent calamities of 
fires and earthquakes afforded the opportuni- 
ties of diſorder ; the diſputes of the blues and 
greens, of the orthodox and heretics, dege- 
nerated into bloody battles ; and, in the pre- 
ſence of the Perſian ambaſſador, Juſtinian 
ef Cc2 = +; Blthed 


(64) The Bulgarian war, FR” the laſt victory of Beliſarius, are 
imperfeRly repreſented in the prolix declamatien of Agathias (1, 5 
P- 1 54174. ) and the dry Chronicle of 'Theophanes (p. 197. 198. 5 
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bluſhed for himſelf and for his ſubjects. Ca- 
pricious pardon and arbitrary puniſhment em- 


dittered the irkſomeneſs and diſcontent of a 


long reign : a conſpiracy was formed in the 
palace ; and unleſs we are deceived by the 
names of Marcellus and Sergius, the moſt 


virtuous and the moſt profligate of the cour- 
tiers were aſſociated in the ſame deſigns. 
They had fixed the time of the execution; 


their rank gave them accefs to the royal ban- 


quet; and their black ſlaves (65) were ſta- 
| tioned in the veſtibule and porticos to an- 


nounce the death of the tyrant, and to excite 
a ſedition in the capital. But the indiſcretion 


of an accomplice ſaved the poor remnant of 


the days of Juſtinian. The conſpirators were 
detected and ſeized, with daggers hidden un- 


der their garments: Marcellus died by his 


own hand, and Sergius was dragged from the 


ſanctuary (66). Preſſed by remorſe, or tempt- 


ed by the hopes of ſafety, he accuſed two 


_ officers of the houſehold of Belifarius ; and 


torture forced them to declare that they had 


ated according to the fecret inſtructions of 


their patron (67). Poſterity will not haſtily 


believe that an hero who, in the vigour of 


life, had diſdained the faireſt offers of ambi- 
tion and revenge, ſhould ſtoop to the murder 
of his prince, whom he could not long ex- 

NT oe hands pect 


(65) nee. They could ſcarcely be real Indians; and the Æthio- 
pians, ſometimes known by that name, were never uſed by the an- 


eients as guards or followers : they were the trifting, though coſtly, 


objects of female and royal luxury (Terent. Eunnch, act i. ſcene ii. 
N in Auguſt, c. 83. with a good note of Caſaubon, in Caligula, 
c. 75)» 1 | | | ; 

(66) The Sergius (Vandal, I. ii. c. 21, 22, Anecdot. c. 5.) and 
Marcellus (Goth. J. iii. c. 32.) are mentioned by Procopius, See 
Theophanes, p. 197. 201. | | 

(67) Alemannus 1 3.) quotes an old Byzantine MS. which has 
been printed in the Imperium Orientale of Banduri. 5 
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pect to ſurvive. His followers were impa- 
tient to fly ; but flight muſt have been ſup- 
ported by rebellion, and he had lived enough _ 
for nature and for glory. Beliſarius appear- A. P. 563, 
ed before the council with leſs fear than indig- 5 
nation: after forty years ſervice, the empe- 
ror had prejudged his guilt ; and injuſtice 
Was ſanctified by the preſence and authority of 
the patriarch. The life of Beliſarius was gra- 
ciouſly ſpared; but his fortunes were ſequeſ- 
tered, and, from December to July, he was 
guarded as a priſoner in his own palace. At , p. 6 
length his innocence was acknowledged ; his July 19. 
freedom and honours were reſtored; and 
death, which might be haſtened by reſent- 
ment and grief, removed him from the world 
about eight months after his deliverance. 
The name of Belifarius can never die: but A. D. 565, 
inſtead of the funeral, the monuments, the b 8. 
ſtatues, fo juſtly due to his memory, I only 
read, that his treafures, the ſpoils of the 
Goths and Vandals, were immediately con- 
fiſcated by the emperor. Some decent por- 
tion was reſerved, however, for the uſe of his 
_ widow ; and as Antonina had much to re- 
pent, ſhe devoted the laſt remains of her life 
and fortune to the foundation of a convent, 
Such is the ſimple and genuine narrative of 
the fall of Belifarius and the ingratitude of 
Juſtinian (68). That he was deprived of his 
eyes, and reduced by envy to beg his bread, 
* Give a penny to Beliſarius the general!“ 1s 
a nay 24 lickion 


(68) Of the diſgrace and reſtoration of Peliſarius, the genuine 
original record is preſerved in the fragment of John Malala (tom, 11. 
p. 234— 243.) and the exact Chronicle of Theophanes (p. 194 — 
204.) . Cedrenus (Compend. p. 387, 388.) and Z-naras (tom. ii. 1. 
xiv. p. 69.) ſeem to heſitate between the obſolete truth and the grow- 
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2 fiction of later times (69), which has ob- 
tained credit, or rather favour, as a ſtrange 


example of the viciflitudes of tortune (70). 


Death and 


If the emperor could rejoice in the Geh of 


character of Beliſarius, he enjoyed the baſe ſatisfaction 


Juſtinian, 


A. D. 565. 


Nov. 14. 


only eight months, the laſt period of a reign 


of thirty-eight, and a life of eighty- three, 
years. It would be difficult to trace the cha- 
racter of a prince who is not the moſt conſpi- 


cuous object of his own times: but the con- 


feſſions of an enemy may be received as the 
ſafeſt evidence of his virtues. The reſem- 
blance of Juſtinian to the buſt of Domitian, 
is maliciouſly urged (71); with the acknow- 
ledgment, however, of a well-proportioned 


figure, a ruddy complexion, and a pleaſing 


countenance. The emperor was eaſy of ac- 


_ "ws, 


(69) The ſource of this idle fable may be Seton PEN a mile ind 


_ ous work of the xiith century, the Chiliads of John Tzetzes, a monk 


(Baill, 1546. ad calcem I. ycophront. Colon. Allobrog, 1614. in 
Corp. Poet. Gr-:c,) He relates the blindneſs and beggary of Beliſa- 
rius in ten vulgar or pelitical verſes Ga iii. No, 88. 339 —348. 
in Corp. Poet. Græc. tom ii. p. 311). 
Eur £vnivov npaTwy Boa Tw 4 6 
Be αον cfBonoy Sore Tw CPATHAGTH, | 
Ov Tuyr, El eJofages, erroTupMor T5 oho. 
This moral or romantic tale was imported into Italy with the lan- 
guage and manuſcripts of Greece; repeated before the end of the 
xvth century by Crinitus. Pontanus, and Volaterranus; attacked by 


Alciat, for the honour of the law; and defended by Baronius (A. D. 


561. No. 2, &c ), for the honour of the church. Vet, Tzetzes 
hirnſelf had read in other chronicles, that Beliſarius did not loſe his 
light, and that he recovered his fame and fortunes. 

(70) 1 he ſtatue in the villa Borgheſe at Rome, in a ſitting e 
with an open hand, which is vulgarly given to Beliſarius, may be 
alcribed with more dignity to Auguitus in the act of propitiating 
Nemeſis (Winckelmann, Hiſt, de ' Art, tom. iii. p. 266. Ex noc- 
turno viſa etiam ſtipem, quotannis, die certo, emendicabat a populo, 
cavam manum aſſes porrigentibus præbens (Sueton. in Auguſt c. 91. 
with an excellent note of Caſaubon). 

(71) Ihe ruber of Domitian is ſtigmatiſed, quaintly enough, by 


che pen of Tacitus (in Vit. Agricol. c. 45.); and has been likewife 


noticed by the younger Pliny (Panegyr. c. 48.) and Suetonius (in 
Domitian, c. 18, and Caſaubon ad locum). Procopius (Anecdot. c. 


8.) fooliſhly believes that only one buſt of Doraitian had reached the | 


„ith centur *. 
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_ cels, patient of hearing, courteous and affable 
in diſcourſe, and a maſter of the angry paſſi- 


ons which rage with ſuch deſtructive violence 


in the breaſt of a deſpot. Procopius praiſes 


his temper to reproach him with calm and 
deliberate cruelty ; but in the conſpiracies 
which attacked his authority and perſon, 4 
more candid judge will approve the juſtice, 

or admire the clemency, of Juſtinian. He 


excelled in the private virtues of chaſtity and 


temperance : but the impartial love of beau- 
ty would have been leſs miſchievous, than his 


conjugal tenderneſs for Theodora; and his 
abſtemious diet was regulated, not by the 


prudence of a philoſopher, but the ſuperſtition 
ofa monk. His repaſts were ſhort and frugal : 
on ſolemn faſts he contented himſelf with wa- 
ter and vegetables; and ſuch was his ſtrength, 
as well as fervour, that he frequently paſſed 
two days and as many nights, without taſting 
any food. The meaſure of his ſleep was not 
leſs rigorous : after the repoſe of a ſingle hour, 
the body was awakened by the ſoul, and, to 
the aſtoniſhment of his chamberlains, juſtini- 


an walked or ſtudied till the morning light. 
Such reſtleſs application prolonged his time for 
the acquiſition of knowledge (72) and the diſ- 


patch of buſineſs; and ke might ſeriouſly de- 


ſerve the reproach of confounding, by minute 


and prepoſterous diligence, the general order 

of his adminiſtration. The emperor profeſled 
| himſelf a muſician and architect, „ poet and 
philoſopher, a lawyer and theologian ; and if 


he 


(72) The ſtudies and ſcience of Juſtinian are atteſted by the con- | 
feſſion (Anecdot, c. 8. 15.), ſtill more than by the praifes (Gothic. 


I. iii, c. 31. de Edific. I. i. Proem, c. 7.), of Procopius. Conſult the 
copious index of Alemannus, and read the life of Juſtinian by Ludr. 


wig (p. 135 —142.). | | 
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he failed in the enterpriſe of reconciling the 


__ Chriſtian ſects, the review of the Roman ju- 


rifprudence is a noble monument of his ſpirit 
and induſtry. In the government of the 


empire, he was lefs wiſe or leſs ſucceſsful : the 
age was unfortunate ; the people was oppreſ- 
ſed and diſcontented; Theodora abuſed her 
power; a ſucceſſion of bad miniſters diſgraced 


his judgment; and Juſtinian was neither be- 


loved 1n his life, nor regretted at his death. 


The love of fame was deeply implanted in his 


breaſt, but he condeſcended to the poor ambi- 
tion of titles, honours, and contemporary 


praiſe ; and while he laboured to fix the admi- 


ration, he forfeited the eſteem and affection of 
the Romans. The deſign of the African and 
Italian wars was boldly conceived and execut- 


ed : and his penetration diſcovered the talents 


of Beliſarius in the camp, of Narſes in the pa- 
lace. But the name of the emperor is eclipſed 
by the names of his victorious generals; and 


Beliſarius ſtill lives, to upbraid the envy and 


ingratitude of his ſovereign. The partial fa- 
vour of mankind applauds the genius of a con- 


queror, who leads and directs his ſubjects in 
the exerciſe of arms. The characters of Philip 
the Second and of Juſtinian are diſtinguiſhed 
by the cold ambition which delights in war, 
and dechnes the dangers of the field. Yet a 


coloſſal {ſtatue of bronze repreſented the empe- 


ror on horſeback, preparing to march againſt 
the Perſians in the habit and armour of Achil- 


les. In the great ſquare before the church of 
St. Sophia, this monument was raiſed on a 


braſs column and a ſtone pedeſtal of ſeven 
ſteps : and the pillar of Theodoſius, which 
weighed ſeven thouſand tour hundred 2 
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of ſilver, was removed from the ſame place 


393 


by the avarice and vanity of Juſtinian. Fu- 


ture princes were more juſt or indulgent to 
_ his memory; the elder Andronicus, in the be- 


ginning of the fourteenth century, repaired 


and beautified his equeſtrian ſtatue : ſince the 


fall of the empire, it has been melted into 
cannon by the victorious Turks (73). 


J ſhall conclude this chapter with ths 8 


mets, the earthquakes, and the plague, 


which aſtoniſhed | or afflicted the age of Juſti- 


nian. 


month of September, a comet (74) was ſeen 
during twenty days in the weſtern quarter of 


the heavens, and which ſhot its rays into the 
north. Fight years afterwards, while the fun 


I. In the fifth year of his reign, and in the Comes, 


54, 539. 


was in Capricorn, another comet appeared to 


follow in the Sagitary : the ſize was gradually 


encreaſing; the head was in the caſt, the tail 
in the weſt, and it remained vilible above for- 
ty days. The nations, who gazed with aſto- 
niſhment, expected wars and calamities from 
their baleful influence; and theſe expectations 


were abundantly fulfilled. The aſtronomers 


diſſembled their ignorance of the nature of 


theſe blazing ſtars, which they affected to re- 
preſent as the floating meteors of the air; and 


few among them embraced the ſimple notion 


of Seneca and the Chaldzans, that they are 


only pancts of a longer period and more ec- 


centr IC | 


(73) See in the C, p. Chriſtiana of Ducange (I. 1. c. 24. No 1. 9 


*hain of original teſtimonies, from Procopius in the vith, to Gyllius 


in the xvith, century. 

(74) T be firſt comet is mentioned by John Malala (tom. ii. p. 
199, 2 9.) and Tbeophanes (p. 154.); the ſecond by Procopius (Per- 
fic. J. il. c 4 ) Yet l ftrongly fuſpect their identity. The paleneſs 


of the ſun (Vandal, 1, ii. c. 14. 1 is applied by Theophanes (p. 158. ) 
to a different year. | 
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centric motion (75). Time and ſcience have 
juſtified the en and predictions of the 
Roman ſage: the teleſcope has opened new 
worlds to the eyes of aſtronomers (76) ; and, 
in the narrow ſpace of hiſtory and fable, one 


and the fame comet is already found to have 


reviſited the earth in ſeven equal revolutions of 
five hundred and ſeventy-five years. The 


firſt (57), which aſcends beyond the Chriſtian 
æra one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty- ſe- 


ven years, is coeval with Ogyges the father 
of Grecian antiquity. And this appearance 
explains the tradition which Varro has pre- 


ſerved, that under his reign, the planet Venus 


changed her colour, ſize, figure, and courſe ; 

a prodigy, without example either in paſt or 

ſucceeding ages (78). The ſecond viſit, in the 

year eleven hundred and ninety-three, is dark 
ly implied in the fable of Electra the ſeventh _ 


of the Pleiads, who have been reduced to fix 
ſince the time of the Trojan war. That nymph, 
the wife of Dardanus, was unable to ſupport 
the ruin of her country: ſhe abandoned the 
dances of her ſiſter orbs, fled from the zodiac 


to the north pole, and obtained, from her 
diſhevelled 


(75) FEES 8 viith book of Natural Queſtions diſplays, in the 


| theory of comets, a philoſophic mind, Yer ſhould we not too can- 


ilidly confound a vague prediction, a venient tempus, &c. with ** 
merit of real diſcoveries. 

(76) Aſtronomers may ſtudy Newton and Halley, I draw my 
humble ſcience from the article CoMETE, in the French Encyclope- 
die by M. D'Alembert. | | 

(77) Whiſton, the honeſt, pious, viſionary Whiſton, had fancied, 
for the æra of Noah's flood (2242 years before Chriſt), a prior appa- 
rition of the ſame comet which drowned the earth with its tail. 
(78) A Diſſertation of Freret (Memoires de PAcademie des In- 
icriptions, tom, x. p. 357—377 ; 2fords an happy union of philoſophy 

and erudition. The phzuomenon in the time of Ogyges was pre: 
ſerved by Varro (apud Angultin. de Civitate Dei, xxi. 8.), who 
quotes Caſtor, Dion of Naples, and Adraſtus of Cyzicus—nobiles 


mathematici. The two ſubſequent periods are preſerved by the 


Greek my chologiſts and the {puriqus books of Sibylline verſes, 
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diſhevelled locks, the name of the comet. The 


third period expires in the year ſix hundred 


and eighteen, a date that exactly agrees with 
the tremendous comet of the Sibyll, and per- 
haps of Pliny, which aroſe in the Weſt two | 
generations before the reign of Cyrus. The 


Fourth apparition, forty- four years before the 
birth of Chriſt, is of all others the moſt ſplen- 


did and important. After the death of Cæſar, 
a long-haired ſtar was conſpicuous to Rome 
and to the nations, during the games which 
were exhibited by young Octavian, in honour 
of Venus and his uncle. The vulgar opinion, 
that it conveyed to heaven the divine ſoul of 


the dictator, was cheriſhed and conſecrated by 


the piety of a ſtateſman : while his ſecret ſu- 
perſtition referred the comet to the glory of 


his own times (79). The tb viſit has been 


already aſcribed to the fifth year of Juſtinian, 
which coincides with the five hundred and 
thirty-firſt of the Chriſtian æra. And it may 
deſerve notice, that in this, as in the preced- 
Ing inſtance, the comet was followed, though 


at a longer interval, by a remarkable paleneſs 
of the ſun. The % «th return, in the year ele- 


ven hundred and ſix, is recorded by the chro- 
nicles of Europe and China; and in the firſt 
fervour of the Cruſades, the Chriſtians and 
the Mahometans might ſurmiſe with equal rea- 


ſon, that it portended the deſtruction of the 


Inſidels. The ſeventh phænomenon, of one 
thouſand ſux hundred and eighty, was pre- 


ſented 


(79) Pliny (Hi. Vat, ii. 23. Yhas tranſcribed the original memo- 
rial of Au. uſtus, Mairan, in his moſt ingenious letters to the P. 
Parcunin, mich onary in China, removes the games and the comet of 
September. from the year 44 to the year 45, before the Chriſtian 
ra; bur I am not totally ſubdued h 'F the criti ny of the altronomer 
{Oputcules, p. 275—351). 
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ſented to the eyes of an enlightened age (80). 


The philoſophy of Bayle diſpelled a prejudice - 


which Milton's muſe had ſo recently adorned, 


that the comet © from its horrid hair ſhakes 


<« peſtilence and war (81).” Its road in the 


heavens was obſerved with exquiſite {kill by 
Flamſtead and Caſſini; and the mathematical 


ſcience of Bernoulli, Newton, and Halley, in- 


veſtigated the laws of its revolutions. At the 
eighth period, in the year two thouſand three 
hundred and fifty-ſive, their calculations may 


perhaps be verified by the aſtronomers of ſome 


future capital in the Siberian or American 
Walen oe 5 


II. The near approach of a comet may injure | 


or deftroy the globe which we inhabit ; but 
the changes on its ſurface have been hitherto 


produced by the action of vulcanos and earth- 


quakes (82). The nature of the ſoil may in- 
dicate the countries moſt expoſed to theſe for- 


midable concuſſions, ſince they are cauſed by 


ſubterraneous fires, and ſuch fires are kindled 
by the union and fermentation of iron and 

ſulphur. But their times and effects appear to 
he beyond the reach of human curioſity, and 


the 


©-:7-4B0} This laſt comet was viſible in the month of December 1680. 


Bayle, who begun his Penſces ſur la Comete in January 1681 (Oeu- 
vres, tom. iii.), was forced to argue that a N comet would 
have confirmed the ancients in their idolatry, Bernoulli (ſee hie 
Ehge, in Fontenelle, tom. v. p. 99.) was forced to allow that the 


tail, though not the head, was a ſign of the wrath of God. 


(81) Paradiſe Loft was publiſhed in the year 1667; and the fa- 
mous lines (J. ii. 708, &c.), which ſtartled the licenſer, may allude to 
the recent comet of 1664, obſerved by Caſſini at Rome in the pre- 


tence of queen Chriſtina (Fontenelle, in his Eloge, tom. v. 5 338.). 


_ Had Charles II. betrayed any ſymptoms of curioſity or fear 


(82) For the cauſe of earthquakes, ſee Buffon (tom. i. p. 502— 


536. Supplement a V' Hiſt, Naturelle, tom, v. p. 382—399. edition 


in Ato.). Valmont de Bomare (Dictionaire d'Hiſtoire Naturelle, 
Tremblemens de Terre, Pyrites ), Watſon ( Chemical Eſſays, tom. 1. Pe 


181209. ). 
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the philoſopher will diſcreetly abſtain from the 


prediction of earthquakes, till he has counted 
the drops of water that filently filtrate on the 


inflammable mineral, and meaſured the ca- 


verns which encreaſe by reſiſtance the exploſi- 
on of the imprifoned air. Without aſligning 


the cauſe, hiſtory will diſtinguiſh the periods 
in which theſe calamitous events have been 


rare or frequent, and will obſerve, that this 


fever of the earth raged with uncommon vio- 


lence during the reign of Juſtinian (83). Each 
year is marked by the repetition of earthquakes, 
of fuch duration, that Conſtantinople has been 


3 above forty days; of ſuch extent, that 


the ſhock has been communicated to the 
whole ſurface of the globe, or at leaſt of the 


Roman empire. An impulſive or vibratory 
motion was felt: enormous chaſms were open- 


ed, huge and heavy bodies were diſcharged 
into the air, the ſea alternately advanced and 
_ retreated beyond its ordinary bounds, and a 
mountain was torn from Libanus (84), and 
caſt into the waves, where it protected, as a 


mole, the new harbour of Botrys (85) in Phœ- 
nicia. The ſtroke that agitates an ant-hill, 


may cruſh the inſe&-myriads in the duſt; 
mY " O00 


(83) The earthquakes that ſhook the Roman world in the reign of 
Tuſtinian, are deſcribed or mentioned by Procopius (Goth, l. iv. c. 
25. Anecdot. c..18.), Agathias (I. ii. p. 52, 53, 54. 1. v. p. 145 
152. ), John Malala (Chron. tom. ii. p. 149—146. 176, 177. 183. 


193. 220. 229. 231. 233, 234-), and Theophanes (p. I5I, 183. 189. 


191—196.). | . | 
22S 84 An abrupt height, a perpendicular cape, between Aradus and 


Botrys, named by the Greeks 0:wy rpoowrov, and evrporuroy or Mfompay . 


erroy by the ſcrupulous Chriſtians (Polyb. I. v. p. 411. Pompon. 
Mela, 1. i. c. 12. p. 87. cum Iſaac Voſſ. Obſervat. Maundrell, Jour- 
ney, p. 32, 33. Pocock's Deſcription, vol. ii. p. 99.). | 
418.85) Botrys was founded (ann, ante Chriſt, 935—903.) by Itho- 
bal, king of Tyre (Marſham, Canon Chron, p. 387, 388.). Its 
Poor repreſentative, the village of Patrone, is now deſtitute of an 
harbour, ITN 
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yet truth muſt extort a confeſſion, that man 


i has induſtriouſly laboured for his own de- 
10 ſtruction. The inſtitution of great cities, 
1 which include a nation within the limits of a 
"i Wuaall, almoſt realizes the with of Caligula, that 
1 the Roman people had but one neck. Two 
il 4. D. 5:6, hundred and fifty thouſand perſons are ſaid to 
1 May zo. have periſhed in the earthquake of Antioch, 
4 8 9 * whoſe domeſtic multitudes were ſwelled by the 
5 cConflux of ſtrangers to the feſtival of the Af- 
3 cenſion. The loſs of Berytus (86) was of 


{maller account, but of much greater va- 
F lie. That city, on the coaſt of Phceni- 
=. cia, was illuſtrated by the ſtudy of the 
civil law, which opened the ſureſt road to 
wealth and dignity : the ſchools of Berytus 
F were filled with the riſing ſpirits of the age, and 
1 maan a youth was loſt in the earthquake, who 
| might have lived to be the ſcourge or the 
guardian of his country. In theſe diſaſters, 
the architect becomes the enemy of mankind. 
The hut of a ſavage, or the tent of an Arab, 
may be thrown down without injury to the 
. inbhabitant; and the Peruvians had reaſon to 
i 1 deride the folly of their Spaniſh conquerors, 
who with ſo much colt and labour erected their 
own ſepulchres. The rich marbles of a patri- 
cian are daſhed on his own head: a whole 
people is buried under the ruins of public and 
private edifices, and the conflagration 1s _ 


(86) The univerſity, ſplendour, and ruin of Berytus, are celebra- 
ted by Heineccius (p. 351—356.) as an efſential part of the hiſtory 
of the Roman law, It was overthrown in the xxvth year of 
| Juſtinian, A. D. 551, July 9 (Theophanes, p. 192.): but Aga- 
thias (I. ii. p. 51, 52.) ſuſpends the earthquake till he has atchieved 
the Italian war, ; | 
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Aled and propagated by the innumerable fires 


which are neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence and 


manufactures of a great city. Inſtead of the 
mutual ſympathy which might comfort and 


aſſiſt the diſtreſſed, they dreadfully experience 


the vices and paſſions which are releaſed from 
the fear of puniſhment: the tottering houſes 


are pillaged by intrepid avarice; revenge em- 


braces the moment, and ſelects the victim; 


and the earth often ſwallows the aſſaſſin or the 
raviſher in the conſummation of their crimes. 
Superſtition involves the preſent danger with 


inviſible terrors; and if the image of death _ 
may ſometimes be ſubſervient to the virtue or 


repentance of individuals, an affrighted pco- 


ple is more forcibly moved to expect the end of 
the world, or to deprecate with ſervile ho- 


mage the wrath of an avenging Deity. 


III. Ethiopia and Egypt have been ſtigma- j Plague—its 


399 


tiſed in every age, as the original ſource and origin and 


ſeminary of the plague (87). In a damp, 


rated from the putrefaction of animal ſubſtan- 
ces, and eſpecially from the ſwarms of locuſts, 
not leſs deſtructive to mankind in their death 


than in their lives. The fatal diſeaſe which 


depopulated the earth in the time of Juſtinian 
and his ſucceſſors (88), rſt appeared in the 
neighbourhood 


(87) 1 read with pleaſure Mead's ſhort but elegant trestild 


concerning Peſtilential Diſorders, che viith edition, London, 
2 


0 (Perſic. I. ii. c. 22, 23. ), Agathias (1, v. p. 153, 154), Evagrius (I. 
iv. c. 29), Paul Diaconus (I. ii. e. 4. p. 776, 777.) Gregory of 
Tours (tom. ii. I. iv. c. 5. P. 205. ), who ſtyles it Lues Inguinaria, and 


the Chronicles of Victor Tununenſis (p. 9. in Theſaur, Temporum), - 


of Marcellinus (P. 54. „ and of Theophanes (p. 153. ). 


(88) The great plague which raged in 542 and the following | 
years (Pagi, Critica, tom, ii. p. $18,), muſt be traced in Procopius 


nature, _ 
A. D. 542. 
hot, ſtagnating air, this African fever is gene- 
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neighbourhood of Peluſium, between the Ser- 
bonian bog and the eaſtern channel of the 


Nile. From thence, tracing as it were a dou- 
ble path, it ſpread to the Eaſt, over Syria, 
Perſia, and the Indies, and penetrated to the 


Weſt, along the coaſt of Africa, and over the 


continent of Europe. In the ſpring of the ſe- 
cond year, Conſtantinople, during three or 
four months, was viſited by the peſtilence : 
and Procopius, who obſerved its progreſs and 
{ſymptoms with the eyes of a phyſician (89), 
had emulated the ſkill and diligence of Thu- 
cydides in the deſcription of the plague of 
Athens (o). The infection was ſometimes 
announced by the viſions of a diſtempered 


fancy, and the victim deſpaired as ſoon as he 


had heard the menace and felt the ſtroke of 
an inviſible ſpectre. But the greater number, 
in their beds, in the ſtreets, in their uſual oc- 


cupation, were ſurpriſed by a ſlight fever; ſo 


flight indeed, that neither the pulſe nor the 
colour of the patient gave any ſigns of the ap- 
proaching danger. The ſame, the next, or 
the ſucceeding day, it was declared by. the 


welling of the glands, particularly thoſe of 
the groin, of the arm pits, and under the ear; 


and when theſe bubos or tumours were open- 
ed, they were found to contain a cal, or 
„„ black 


41890 Dr. Friend (Hiſt. Medicin. in Opp. p. 416—420. Lond. 17433), 
is ſatisfied that Procopius muſt have ſtudied Phyſic from his know- 
ledge and uſe of the technical words. Yet many words that are now 


ſcientific, were common and popular in the Greek idiom. 


(90) See Thueydides, 1. ii. c. 47—54. P. 127——133. edit. Duker, 
and the poetical deſcription of the ſame plague by Lucretius (I. vi. 


1136—1284,), I was indebted to Dr. Hunter for an elaborate com- 


meatary on this part of Thucydides, a quarto of 600 pages (Venet. 
- 1603, apud Juntas), which was pronounced in St. Mark's library by 


Fabias Paullinus Utinenſis, a phyſician and philoſopher. 
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black ſubſtance, of the ſize of a lentil. If they 
came to a juſt ſwelling and ſuppuration, the 


patient was ſaved by this kind and natural 
diſcharge of the morbid humour. But if they 


continued hard and dry, a mortification quick 
ly enſued, and the fifth day was commonly the 
term of his life. The fever was often accom- 


panied with lethargy or delirium; the bodies 


of the ſick were covered with black puſtules 
or carbuncles, the ſymptoms of immediate 


death; and in the conſtitutions too feeble to 


produce an eruption, the vomiting of blood 
Was followed by a mortification of the bowels. 
To pregnant women the plague was generally 


mortal ; yet one infant was drawn alive from 


his dead mother, and three mothers ſurvived 
the loſs of their infected fætus. Youth was 
the moſt perilous ſeaſon ; and the female ſex 
Was leſs ſuſceptible than the male: but every 
rank and proteſlion was attacked with indiſcri- 
minate rage, and many of thoſe who eſcaped 
were deprived of the uſe of their ſpeech, with- 
out being ſecure from a return of the diſorder 
(91). The phyſiciansof Conſtantinople were zea- 


lousand ſkilful: but their art was baffled by the 
various ſymptoms and pertinacious vehemence 


of the diſeaſe : the ſame remedies were pro- 
ductive of contrary effects, and the event ca- 


priciouſly diſappointed their prognoſtics of 


death or recovery. The order of funerals, 


© RE: and 


(91) Thucydides (c. $I.) affirms that the infection could only be 
once taken ; but Evagrius, who had family experience of the plague, 
obſerves, that ſome perſons who had eſcaped the firſt, ſunk under the 
ſecond attack; and this repetition is confirmed by Fabius Paulli- 
nus (p. 588,). I obſerve, that on this head phyſicians are divided; 
and the nature and operation of the diſeaſe niay not always be 
ſimilar, | SES 
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Extent ans Contagion is the inſeparable ſymptom of 
the plague ; which, by mutual reſpiration, 1s 


duration, 


A. 


D. 
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and the right of ſepulchres, were confounded : 
thoſe who were left without friends or ſer- 
vants, lay unburied in the ſtreets or in their 


_ deſolate houſes; and a magiſtrate was autho- 
riſed to collect the promiſcuous heaps of dead 
bodies, to tranſport them by land or water, 
and to inter them in deep pits beyond the pre- 
cincts of the city. Their own danger, and the 


proſpect of public diſtreſs, awakened ſome re- 


morſe in the minds of the moſt vicious of 
mankind: the confidence of health again re- 
vived their paſſions and habits; but phi- 


loſophy muſt diſdain the obſervation of 
Procopius, that the lives of ſuch men 


were guarded by the peculiar favour of for- 


tune or providence. He forgot, or per- 


haps he fecretly recollected, that the plague 
had touched the perſon. of Juſtinian him- 


{elf : but the abſtemious diet of the em- 


peror may ſuggeſt, as in the caſe of So- 
crates, a more rational and honourable 
cauſe for his recovery (92). During his 


ſickneſs, the public conſternation was ex- 


preſſed in the habits of the citizens; and 


their idleneſs and deſpondence occaſioned a 
general ſcarcity in the capital of the Eaſt. 


542z—c94. transfuſed from the infected perſons to the 


lungs and ſtomach of thoſe who approach 
them. While ene believe and trem- 
| ble, 


(92) It was thus that Sooraths had been ſaved by his temperance in 
the plague of Athens (Aul. Gellius, Noct. Attic. ii. I.). Dr. Mead 


accounts for the peculiar ſalubrity of religious houſes, DF the two ad- 


vantages ol 0 and abſtinence (p- 18, I9.). 
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ble, it is ſingular, that the exiſtence of a real 
danger ſhould have been denied by a peo- 
ple moſt prone to vain and imaginary ter- 
rors (93). Yet the fellow-citizens of Pro- 
copius were ſatisfied, by ſome ſhort and 
partial experience, that the infection could 
not be gained by the cloſeſt converſation 
(94); and this perſuaſion might ſupport the 
aſſiduity of friends or phyſicians in the care of 
the ſick, whom inhuman prudence would have 
condemned to ſolitude and deſpair. But 
the fatal ſecurity, like the predeſtination 
of the Turks, muſt have aided the pro— 
greſs of the contagion; and thoſe ſalutary 
precautions to which Europe is indebted 
for her ſafety, were unknown to the go- 
vernment of Juſtinian. No reſtraints were 
impoſed on the free and frequent inter- 


courſe of the Roman provinces: from Per— 


fla to France, the nations were ming 


led and infected by wars and emigrations; 


and the peſtilential odour which lurks for 
years in a bale of cotton, was imported, 


by the abuſe of trade, into the moſt diſ- 
tant regions. The mode of its propagation 


is explained by the remark of Procopius him- 
? e . ſelt 


(93) Mead proves that the plague is contagious, from Thucydides, 
Lucretius, Ariſtotle, Galen, and common experience (p. I*—29,) 3 


and he refutes (Preſace, p. i—xiii. the contrary opinion of the French 
phyſicians who viſited Marjeilles in the year 1720, Yet theſe were 


the recent and enlightened ſpectators of a plagve which, in a few 


months ſwept away $50,005 inhabitants (ſur la Peſte de Merlcilles, 


Paris, 1786 of a city that, in the preſent hour of proſperity and trade, 
contains no mere than go, cco ſouls (Necker, ſur les Finances, tom. 1. 
„ | : 7 

(94) The ſtrong aſſertions of Frocopius— = yep (4 T 60 BTE US 
F297; —are overthrown by the ſubſequent experience of Eva- 
— | 5 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


ſelf, that it always ſpread from the ſea- 
coaſt to the inland country: the moſt 
ſequeſtered iſlands and mountains were 
ſucceſſively viſited; the places which had 
eſcaped the fury of its firſt paſſage, were 


alone expoſed to the contagion of the en- 


ſuing year, The winds might diffuſe that 


ſubtle venom ; but unleſs the atmoſphere 


be previouſly diſpoſed for its reception, 


the plague would ſoon expire in the cold 


or temperate climates of the earth. Such 
was the univerſal corruption of the air, 
that the peſtilence which burſt forth in 
the fifteenth year of Juſtinian was not 
checked or alleviated by any difference of 
the ſeaſons. In time, its firſt malignity 
was abated and diſperſed; the diſeaſe al- 
ternately languiſhed and revived; but it 
Was not till the end of a calamitous pe- 


riod of fifty-two years, that mankind re- 


covered their health, or the air reſumed 
its pure and ſalubrious quality. No facts 
have been preſerved to ſuſtain an account, 


or even a conjecture, of the numbers 


that periſhed in this extraordinary mor- 


tality. I only find, that during three 


months, five, and at length ten, thouſand 
_ perſons died each day at Conſtantinople ;_ 


that many cities of the Faſt were left va- 


cant, and that in ſeveral diſtricts of Italy 


the harveſt and the vintage withered on 
the ground. The triple ſcourge of war, 
peſtilence, and famine, afflicted the ſub. 
jets of Juſtinian, and his reign is diſgra- 
ced by a vilible decreaſe of the human 


ſpecies, which has never been repaired 
in 


5 

. 
2 
3 
5 
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globe : (9 5). 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


in ſome of the faireſt countries of the 


(95) After ſome figures of rhetoric, the ſands of the ſea, &c, 
Procopius ( Anecdot. c. 18.) attempts a more definite account: that 


prupiadag De d Aj,õ had been exterminated under the reign of the 
Imperial dæ mon, The expreſſion is obſcure in grammar and arith- 

metic; and a literal interpretation would produce ſeveral millions of 

millions, Alemannus (p. 80.) and Couſin (tom. iii. p. 178.) tranſlate 
this paſſage © two hundred millions;” but I am ignorant of their 


motives, If we drop the jaupiadag, the remaining pvpiaduy prupiag, Aa 


myriad of myriads, would furniſh one hundred millions, a number 


not wholly inadmiſſible, | + 
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